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Author's Preface 


hese biographical sketches of the lives and activities of Keokuk women, 

nearly all of whom departed this life years ago, are the result of more than 
two years of research,—a high-sounding term for the plainer ones, digging, 
documenting, writing and revising. 

I have always felt that a work of this kind should be undertaken, if for 
no other reason than the fact that, through the generations since Keokuk be- 
gan, its womenfolk have been neglected as historical material. 

It is not surprising that many among the scores of outstanding women of 
the Keokuk past were of humble origin, who, when the moment of action ar- 
rived, were equal to the challenge whatever it was. 


Some faced grave peril with the same grim courage and determination 
displayed by their men. At least three women of these pages were or are 
blind, yet carrying on nobly in the face of physical adversity. 

Others with divine talent to teach, sing, play, preach, bear large families, 
and lead—above all, lead and organize—added a bright, proud page to Keo- 
kuk’s history. 

It is impossible to use a measuring stick to make comparisons of the ac- 
complishments of these women leaders of the past. But there is one primary 
thing to remember: they were all flesh and blood Keokuk women, with one 
possible exception.* 

Some were natives, others adopted the town as permanent home and 
turned rich and varied talents to account for a grateful world. The manner in 
which the distaff side left its impress upon the community makes for a com- 
pletely fascinating story. (*Nellie Verne Walker is the exception and she, if 
any one, has earned her right to an honorary Keokuk citizenship. ) 

Keokuk has had a number of women in its history whose lives have 
bordered on greatness—a variable term—and numerous ones with impressive 
mental attainment, and the memory of their varied works lives after them. 
A number of these are included in this book. 

There is one danger here, however, that, in considering women of the 
past and their magnificent performances, the fact may be overlooked that 
the same type of leadership and derringdo is in our midst today. Living as 
close to the forest as we do, it is often hard to see the trees. But one likes to 
believe that the present generation of able women is appreciated as much as 
were their sisters of the 19th century. 

If one were minded, he could count off rapidly the names and review 
the works of as many as a dozen women leaders of present day Keokuk, with- 
out half trying. 

Personally, it is a comforting thought that the market for the current 
work will not be confined entirely to Keokuk, for many of the community’s 
former citizens are helping to people other sections of this broad land. 

One would be remiss if at least, in a general way, acknowledgement was 
not given the many sources of information that made possible the unlimited 
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number of items herein. Response to inquiries,—letters, phone calls, wires— 
made from New England to the Pacific, and from the Dominion to the Gulf, 
has been heartening and revealing. 

If only one lesson was learned out of the project, it was this: People, 
often complete strangers, can be kind and generous with their time and infor- 
mation, Therein lies the debt of the writer for reciprocity is such a nebulous 
thing. 

It seems well to state here that plans do not include a second edition, 
production costs and limited market being the controlling factors. 

One of these years soon, it is the hope as well as the expectation that a 
complete history of Keokuk will be published. A ponderous amount of new 
and unusual material, some in manuscript form, and files overflowing seem 
to make the project compulsory. 


Dedicated To 
MY OWN, LADY 
—— ht .fGs. 


MARK TWAIN’S MOTHER 
AND HER KEOKUK YEARS 


randma Jane Clemens sat on her front porch at 626 High and rocked 
back and forth, occasionally nodding her head with its elaborately be- 
ribboned white cap, as someone passed. She read a great deal, usually some 
favorite chapter from her son’s Huckleberry Finn, and, when they were 
around, talked to the neighbors’ children. 


‘My Beautiful Darling’ was 
Sam’s Way of Greeting Her 
in Lace Cap and Silk Dress 


JANE LAMPTON CLEMENS 


Next door, East, in the big house, where today stands the Christian 
Science church, were the Judge Daniel Mooars. 

“Very plain, sociable people,’ wrote Jane to her famous son, Mark 
Twain, and his wife Olivia (Livy) in Elmira, N.Y. “They have their troubles 
as well as others. I can’t write all I could talk.” 

This was the 1880’s. Jane knew the town’s pleasantries as well as some 
of its scandals. She told her kinfolk of the young husband, a Kentuckian, who 
left his wife and children and ran away with “the other woman.” The wife 
“died of grief, and her mother keeps herself shut up only as she goes out in 
her carriage.” Jane felt somewhat relieved because the wife’s parents adopted 
the children. 

Grandma Clemens never lacked for company, or just neighboring. Across 
the street were the Dr. George F. Jenkins family, the David W. McElroys, 
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Dick Root, the United States marshal, the Dr. Walton Bancrofts, all of whom 
saw a great deal of Jane. 

She told Sam and Livy: “We have a nice boarding house across the 
street. A widow lady (Mrs. Deborah Phillips) and daughter wait on table 
some times at dinner.” She described the pretty costumes of the girls, and re- 
lated that “six young men are boarding there as well as some ladies and 
children, and perfect politeness all around.” 

Orion Clemens, Jane’s eldest son, rented this High street home after his 
mother came west from Fredonia, N.Y. in 1882. Before they moved in, they 
were living at the Patterson House, later Hotel Keokuk, at Third and Johnson. 

On Patterson House stationery, September 4th, Jane wrote to the Mark 
Twains: 

“My dear Children: You see where we are. Our trunks came with us. 
Other things are not here yet. This is a very large building with a number of 
boarders in it. Families that are keeping house walk squares (blocks) here to 
their meals. 


“The tables are full of everything good to eat, and well-cooked. The 
waiters are attentive, all of them Negro men. They (the hotel) charge Orion 
only $1 more a week for each one of us than we paid in Fredonia, and there 
is no comparison in the cooking. 

‘The cars we came in were very good and we could lie down or set (sic) 
up as we felt like doing. I don’t know how we could have got along without 
Orion and Mollie to help us. Orion is a help to Mela (Pamelia) with her 
business now. 

“Sam, you remember Patterson & Timberman (pork packers) ? Timberman 
is dead. Colonel Patterson was getting out of his buggy a year ago, and fell 
and broke his hip bone. He can walk with two crutches or ride in the buggy 
when he is helped by a Negro man. Colonel Patterson’s office is in a very large 
room of this hotel. His son told me his father would come in to see me, but 
it is hard for him to walk. 

“Mollie and I went in to see him, and he was sitting on a chair. He is 
very fleshy and helpless. Let us hear from you all. Love to all. Mother.” 

A few weeks later, on October 4th, Jane Clemens reported in a letter to 
Sam and Livy that “We remained at the hotel till we all got satisfied of 
public life.” Apparently she had some misunderstanding with Mrs. John 
Bisbee, wife of a wholesale grocer, whose home was at Fourth and Orleans, 
while living at the hotel. 

Mrs. Bisbee called on Jane, Orion and Molly, and made a second call 
in which she seems to have resented the fact that her first visit had not been 
returned. 

Mollie was helping Orion in his law office, and Jane was leading a happy, 
appreciative life in her “pleasant room” at Seventh and High, the next time 
she wrote. 

She told the Clemenses (or Twains) the room “has a splendid stove to 
warm it. Orion watches the stove.” This must have been an excellent, new- 
fangled heater, for in still another letter, same period, Jane told about her 
fine baseburner with nickel trim and hod. A lovely copper kettle sat on it, 
and Mollie had only to cross the hall to get all the hot water she wanted. 
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In Jane’s room there was also a swinging lamp upon which she set great 
store. Every night Orion turned the lamp low and pushed it closer to the 
ceiling for his mother. 

These letters to her family were always filled with bright doings of her 
days in the Eighties. Once there was a sad note about her cousin, Robert P. 
Creel, an old-time mayor of Keokuk, and a stone mason, who had a large, 
brick house at the southwest corner of Seventh and Timea. 

“We are watching every day for Robert Creel* to die,’ she informed the 
Clemenses. “You remember, Sam, his mother and mine were sisters. Katie is 
here. (This was Katie Lampton, daughter of Jane’s half brother, Dr. James 
Andrew Hays Lampton, who was just Orion’s age. They lived in St. Louis.) 

“We prepared to give Katie a party to introduce her to the young ladies 
and gentlemen.” 

This was to be a dancing party at Orion’s and Mollie’s home. Jane and 
Mollie delivered the invitations “by carriage.” Orion wrote down the girls’ 
names and submitted them to the young beaux so they could decide whom 
they wished to take to the party. 

Thus far, so good. But Jane feared that Robert Creel might die at the 
wrong time and spoil the party. She went to see him, and found him weak 
and quiet, and of “such a color.” Jane finished this letter to Sam and Livy: 
“His (Creel’s) name is an industrious, hard-working, honest, honorable man.” 

It was in 1889 when Mark Twain, always solicitous of the comfort of 
his mother, brother and Mollie, bought** a home at 306 North Seventh st. for 
them. A room was kept in reserve in this house for Mark’s rather infrequent 
visits to Keokuk. 

Margaret McElroy Collisson, who died in the 1950s, recalled that Mark 
Twain was ‘“‘a quiet man who spoke little when he was around.” 

Jane, daughter of Benjamin and Margaret Casey Lampton, both of the 
Revolutionary war period, was 20 when she married John M. Clemens, 
merchant and lawyer, on May 6, 1823. Clemens was 48 when he died, his 
widow and children living in the Hannibal, Mo. home he built for them—the 
place where Mark Twain spent his boyhood, learned to apply whitewash to 
a fence. 

Students of Twainiana pretend to see in Jane Clemens’ wit and repartee 
the reason, or one of them at least, for her son’s acclaim as a world-renowed 
humorist. 

For example, she was talking to this son of hers in her late years, re- 
marking that he gave her more uneasiness than any other child she had. 

Drawled the great man: “I suppose you were afraid I wouldn’t live.” 

“No,” said his mother, “‘afraid you would!” 

This, says John A. Winkler, chairman of Hannibal’s Mark ‘Twain Munic- 
ipal Board, “was her joke and a part of the sharp wit that was Sam’s 
heritage.” 

Twain’s tall tales as a boy aroused the neighbors who took a complaint 
to Jane Clemens. 


’ 


*Creel died May 25, 1883. 


**There is another version. Mollie had ample funds to buy this house and did. 
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“Oh, yes,” said she, “I know his average. I discount him 90 percent. 
The rest is pure gold.” 

She upheld this offspring whose illnesses in childhood sometimes made 
her almost despair of raising him, She was a great believer in fresh air and 
freedom for children, and she permitted Sam to have both. He had been a 
seven-month baby, and as Jane once said it had been a struggle at times to 
keep him alive. By the time he was seven, however, he was as robust as any 
boy in Hannibal. 

Mark Twain felt and said in later years that the attack of measles he had 
when he was 12% was the turning point in his life. There was an epidemic in 
the town, everyone was long-faced and sad. Life didn’t seem worth living. 
Sam made his escape from home, went to the house of a neighbor playmate, 
who had a bad attack of measles. He crawled in bed with the stricken boy 
and caught the disease himself. Everyone thought Sam was going to die, and 
were disappointed when he didn’t, he said. 

When he got well, Jane Clemens ended Sam’s school career, and 
apprenticed him to a printer because she was “tired of trying to keep me out 
of mischief, and decided to put me in more masterful hands than hers.” 

The years slipped by and Jane’s mental faculties began to decline. Letters 
to her illustrious son had become somewhat pitiful, begging him for “a little 
house of my own, where my sister, Patsy, can live with me.” Patsy had been 
dead for forty years. 

Jane seemed to feel that Orion and Mollie would not let Patsy come 
to her, and that they some times sent this sister away from the dinner table. 

This is in contrast with Mark Twain’s report to Livy in the middle 1880's. 
He had just seen his 82-year-old mother and “she is her old, beautiful self.” 
He adored this parent, once a red-haired Kentucky belle, and addressed 
her ever in terms of endearment, such as “My Beautiful Darling.” 

“Sammy,” she had once said, “is a well of truth, but you can’t bring it 
all up in one bucket.” 

It was early evening on October 27th, 1890, when the spirit of Jane 
Lampton Clemens, 87, took flight in the house on North Seventh street, and 
she was taken to Hannibal for burial in the family lot. 

Seven years later, on December 11, 1897, heart failure was to take Orion, 
and in still another seven years, Mollie was to die in the little white frame 
cottage at 310 North Seventh. These were the two props Jane had leaned on 
most in her Keokuk years. Six years after his sister-in-law’s death, Mark Twain, 
the one and only, was gone, too. 

The neighborhood was changed, somewhat, quieter, less personal, less 
important to the Keokuk story after that. 

Jane Clemens and Patsy were in their own little house on the Far Shore. 


Author's note: Some of the information in this Jane Clemens story came from a staunch friend 
Rachel McBrayer Varble of Kentucky who has been collecting data on Mark Twain’s mother for many 
years, and is at work on her biography. The rare accompanying photograph of Mrs. Clemens has 
never before been published. She is wearing a handsome silk dress, lace cap, hair beautifully 
curled. Mrs. Varble says in a letter: ‘‘Why Jane is looking so serious | cannot imagine. Perhaps 
she has just seen some one beat a horse or kick a cat.’ In another family photo taken on the same 
day—June 18, 1882—‘Jane is relaxed and smiling benignly.” Incidentally, Jane Clemens’ great 
granddaughter, Jean Webster, was the author of famous ‘Daddy Longlegs.”” Mrs. Varble’s “Three 
Against London,” sequel to “Pepys Boy’’ (Doubleday) is on the current market. 


The Great Big World of Bertha Read Craig 


Ts New Year greeting was neatly penned in a woman’s hand. 

“Dear Miss Craig: This is Christmas night and I am ’way out here in 
Keokuk, thinking of you. As another year approaches, I want to express my 
appreciation to you as my teacher of long ago. Teachers get many valuable 
lessons for constructive living across to their classes without preaching. 

“I think you and Miss Alta Ritter did just that. You taught us much 
more than history and literature.” 


At Seventy She Made A New 
Life For Herself in Southern 
California 


BERTHA READ CRAIG 


Bertha Read Craig, glowing symbol of the sufficiency of the Keokuk 
public school system for more than a half century, smiled this night in her 
southern California home as she re-read the modest little card with its red 
holly berry and pine cone decorations from a 1906 High school graduate. 

“Gone from Keokuk five years now and they still think of me,” she 
mused. 

When she was 81, they still thought of Bertha Craig, these pupils of two 
generations ago. They thought of her at 90, and at 94 when she died at the 
Thanksgiving season of 1959. 

Her niece, Mrs. Edwin L. Adams (Alice Craig) of South Pasadena, with 
whom the aunt made her home in the last years spoke of this regard: 

“To me the most gratifying fact is the lasting admiration and devotion 
of so many of her former pupils. All through the years she was continually re- 
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ceiving letters from all parts of the country, of the world, attesting to what 
they had gained by being in her classes. All of this made for a full, rich, in- 
teresting life.” 

Bertha Craig contributed much to the history of Keokuk. She was insistent 
that her classes learn about the early beginnings of the town and write it down 
in individual boy or girl histories. These have long since been filed away in 
one of the schools where they may be taken out and examined, not as “com- 
positions” but as the scintillating, historic facts Miss Craig ordered. 

In the first decade of the 1900’s, and in later years, she was shepherding 
some of her students to Europe for a summer of study. A world traveler, 
herself, she emphasized that these were not play sessions, but for development 
of the mind. 

Bertha Craig could have smiled off the predestination theory about 
becoming a school teacher and a fondness for ivy halls but the inexorable 
truth is she was cut out for her life’s work between her fifth and her tenth 
birthdays. 

To make a long story short, her grandfather Dr. Daniel Read, on her 
mother’s side, was associated with three great midwestern universities in his 
time—lIndiana, Wisconsin and Missouri, and while he was president of Missouri 
between 1866 and 1876, this roly-poly granddaughter of his was his shadow 
and constantly under foot in the halls of learning. She beamed, she thrived and 
was bug-eyed at all these scholastic goings on. Few other little girls had such 
long, glorious days and weeks as she in a seat of learning. 

When Daniel Read Hall for Women was opened at Missouri in the Fall 
of 1903, it is safe to assume that Bertha Craig was on hand for the ceremony 
that honored her now-departed grandsire for bringing about the first ad- 
mission of women to the university in his administration. True, the university 
bigwigs were 34 years in getting around to this proud honor of a noted educator 
but no one thought of that, least of all Bertha. 

For the Craig family, ensconced in the big house at 503 North Third, 
it was more than a cliche that “families which pray together stay together.” 
The family, included Judge John Henderson Craig, spell-binding orator, one 
of the great lawyers of his day in these parts; his competent wife, Alice Read, 
daughter of the same university president; Daniel, Theodore and Hugh H., 
the three sons, and Bertha. 

When Dan became a construction engineer, then a newspaper man, and 
Theodore and Hugh were hard at the law, here or in California, memories 
of days and nights in the old Governor Ralph P. Lowe house on North Third 
st. stuck with them. ‘They did also with history-teaching Bertha Craig, 
their sister. 

Religion which found outlet and anchor in her Presbyterian faith held 
an important place in the life of this woman of keen intellect. Teaching 
school all week long was followed on Sunday mornings at Westminster, teach- 
ing a Bible class. : 

A great deal of Bertha Craig’s calm courage came from her mother. Alone 
and hearing a strange noise in the back hall of the Craig home one winter 
night in 1885, Mrs. Craig arose, slipped into a dressing gown and went to see 
what caused it. There stood a strange man in rough clothing, warming 
himself at the stove. 
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Picking up a poker and advancing with it at a menacing angle, the house- 
wife inquired about his presence. The intruder quietly took his departure 
without a word, a next day’s news item said. 

Alice Read Craig was the daughter of Dr. Daniel Read, and was born 
in Athens, O., July 23, 1840 while her father was on the staff of Ohio State 
University. She was educated at Bloomington Academy, Bloomington, Ind. 
and at Glendale Female College in the Cincinnati area. 

Young John Craig, a Keokuk lawyer in his 20’s, became aware one day 
in the Civil War that there was an attractive girl in town, and, following 
a courtship, he married Miss Read in Madison, Wis., on Christmas Eve, 1863. 

In a letter dated Nov. 29, 1917, Mrs. John Watson Foster, widow of Col. 
Foster, and the grandparents of John Foster Dulles, American Secretary of 
State in the 1950’s, wrote: 

“My dear Cousin Alice: It was sweet to hear of you in my sorrow (the 
Colonel’s death) ... We have had hundreds of letters and telegrams from all 
over the world.” Foster was secretary of State in the cabinet of President 
Benjamin Harrison. 

The letter, a rather lengthy one, closed: “Give Bertha and Ada much 
love for me.” Ada Read, sister of Mrs. Craig lived at 322 High st. She died 
Nov. 1, 1937 in the 97th year of her life. Previously she had lived for many 
years in the Craig home. 

To her family and friends, Bertha Craig did a remarkable thing, when, 
in 1942, and past seventy years, she retired, sold her old home in Keokuk for 
a proverbial song, left the place and friends, near and dear to her and went 
to California to establish a new life and residence. She built an attractive house 
on the cliffs at South Laguna Beach, about 50 miles south of Los Angeles on 
the Pacific shore. 

Here she brought her choice books, pictures, souvenirs of her travels and 
surrounded herself with them. She furnished the home with fine, priceless 
furniture. 

Said Mrs. Adams: 

“She loved this new venture and people loved her. She was always happy. 
Soon she was teaching a large, adult Bible class, and was much sought after to 
give programs on travel, art and history. Her interests and mind were as keen 
as always until a few months before her death.” 

Bertha Craig’s Westminster days as a Sunday school teacher paid off 
when a minister in the Calvary Presbyterian church conceded that she was 
“the best informed teacher of Bible I’ve ever known.” 

One day in the late 1950’s, Miss Craig had a fall which was followed 
by an operation. She never walked again, but suffered no pain, Mrs. Adams 
reported. She passed into final sleep on Nov. 24 and is buried in California. 

Gone, too, were the other 23 members of her Keokuk High School 
graduating class of 1883: Antoinette Stiller, Louis Cowley, Kate Van Orsdall, 
Mary Stobbart, Anna Broadfield, Will Hodge, Anna Kiser, Mary Lupton, 
Sumner T. Bisbee, Olive Wills, Kate Ruddick (Clark), Charles Duncan, Ida 
Calhoun, Nora Sheehan, Maude Burke (Denmire), Thomas J. Johnson, Jennie 
McCormick (Ammon), Emma Blom, Will Hatch, F annie Smyth (Edwards), 
Lizzie Patterson (Wilkinson), Harry Jutman and Clara Bechtold. 


Lucretia Huiskamp Makes 
An Important Decision 


trange, indeed, are the ways of fate. 

Many, many years ago, Lucretia Landaal Huiskamp, huisvrow of Amster- 
dam in the Netherlands, was pondering her family’s future, facing, though 
she did not know it, a decision that was to affect forever the lives and 
fortunes of one of Keokuk’s most remarkable households. 

Lucretia’s husband, Hendrik, born August 14, 1793 in Eerbeek near her 
own village of Apeldoorn, had vanished long since from the face of the 
earth, some time between 1842 and 1846,—a mystery unsolved to this day. 
At the time of his dissap- 
pearance, he was a success- 
ful paper handelaar or 
dealer in the stationer’s 
trade in which he had been 
engaged since 1824. 

Now the days were sad 
and lonely for Lucretia as 
she watched her Dutch 
friends and neighbors de- 
parting in great numbers 
for America, rebelling at 
monarchial oppression as 
well as harsh ecclesiastic- 
ISM. fod 

Then suddenly, as she 
weighed her problem, it oc- 
curred to the troubled 
woman that there was 
bright hope. Albert, her 
second son, had been in 
America for two years, 
prospering with a St. Louis 
firm of diamond importers, 
the Eugene Jacquard Jew- 
elry Co., at an unbeliev- 
able salary of $3,000 a 
year. Besides, he was hap- 
pily married. 

With Albert’s latest letter in her hand, urging her, as always, to bring the 
family to the “Wonderful Land of Opportunity”, Lucretia made up her mind. 


LUCRETIA HUISKAMP 


*John Scholte Nollen’s “Grinnell College’ published by the State Historical Society of lowa. 
*Herman J. Huiskamp related to compilers of an 1879 Lee County history that he came to America 
in 1847 at age 9. This was a year of great movement of Hollanders to America, and the con- 
clusion is natural that the early Huiskamps came with their compatriots to this land in that year. 
St. Louis and Keokuk were two important stopping places for many of these pilgrims after reaching 
the Middle West. 
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On a Spring day in 1847* four large sailing vessels rode at anchor in 
the harbor at Rotterdam. Waiting patiently on the dock in a throng of 800 
adults and children, their trunks and boxes tightly packed, was Lucretia 
Huiskamp, surrounded by her daughter, Wilhelmina, the eldest, and six of 
her seven sons, Henry, William, John, Gerard, Herman, and Luke, the 
youngest, 7. 

Plenty of beschuits (rusks), bollin (Dutch rolls), cummin cheese, 
sinterniklaas (ginger cookies in animal shapes) were in the big cardboard 
box. “What eaters these children are!’ was doubtless Lucretia’s thought at 
the moment, and she was glad of it. 

When the last pair of sabots had clopped aboard, the great white sails 
were lifted and the freedom fleet with its America-bound pilgrims was under 
way, westward, across the broad Atlantic. 

Eight long weeks passed before the voyagers reached the United States— 
a period in which Lucretia Huiskamp’s third son, William, was to die of 
illness and be buried at sea following a sorrowful service. 

As the vessels put in at the Port of Baltimore the passengers received 
their individual supplies of gold and silver guilders from huge, brassbound 
chests that held the treasure for safekeeping during the crossing. 

The broad-shouldered men in their velvet jackets, fair-faced women in 
native dress, topped by the familiar white, spread-wing caps, the children and 
the babes in arms journeyed first to Columbia, Pennsylvania by train, then 
made their way by canal and railroad through the Alleghenies to Johnstown. 
A second canal trip took them to Pittsburgh where the newcomers boarded 
a steamer down the Ohio to the Mississippi River, thence northward to St. 
Louis. 

Albert, overjoyed at reunion with his mother, sister and brothers, but sad- 
dened by the news of William’s death, took pride in showing off his new wife, 
Meenta, and boasted pardonably that now he was a linguist, for he could 
speak four languages, including English, in addition to his native tongue. 

The young couple insisted that the family remain with them until a more 
permanent home could be found, Lucretia accepting readily to become better 
acquainted with this, her first daughter-in-law. In due course she rented a 
house that was large enough for the seven of them and found to her satisfaction 
that this new land would be less strange because numerous ones of her friends 
from the old country were remaining in St. Louis. 

Meanwhile, Henry, eldest of the boys, born May 23, 1830, was taking 
over as head of the family, relieving his mother of responsibility where needed. 
While his brothers were ambitious, he was the hardest worker, the thriftiest of 
the lot. 

Henry and John, strong young fellows in their 20’s, found jobs at anything 
that came to hand, while the younger boys, Gerard, Herman and Luke, entered 
public school to learn the language of their adopted country, and to receive an 
education. 

When he saved $700 from his earnings, Henry confided in his mother that 
he was thinking of a home and family of his own, an ambition she encouraged, 
knowing her own closeknit household would one day come to a close. In 


(Some of the immigrants from the Netherlands came to the Middle West by way of New 
Orleans, and up the Mississippi.) 
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1858, Henry, then 28, married Julia, daughter of Henry W. Werth, teller at 
the George C. Anderson & Co. bank, earliest in Keokuk. The bride was the 
first of the Huiskamp Julias, the grandmother and great grandmother of 
yesterday’s and today’s clan. John M. Huiskamp married her sister, Maria. 

In 1854, after seven years in St. Louis, Lucretia, Wilhelmina and the boys, 
with the exception of Albert, who was glued to the busy metropolis, moved to 
Keokuk. Under ordinary circumstances, the story of Lucretia Landaal Huis- 
kamp would end there, except for one compelling fact. Over the next half 
century her sons were to become astonishingly successful midwestern business 
men. 

What follows in compact account are some of their achievements, though 
they moved about from one enterprise to another so rapidly at times, it would 
have been possible to play checkers on their coattails. 

They enjoyed making money, reveled in keeping busy. ‘Two became 
wealthy, two others were rich, even by today’s standards. ‘These latter were 
Henry, some times called “the king” or “the governor” of the Huiskamps, and 
Herman, smiling extrovert of the family. 

Footloose and fancy free, a great love for America sped Herman to the 
army recruiting office on a June day in 1861 to fight four years through the 
Civil War. In 20 months he rose from private to captain on the staffs of two 
Union generals. The war over, he became a U. S. deputy marshal, and in 
1871, he married Miss Alice C. Britts of Clinton, Mo. Several years after her 
death, he married a sister of Alfred and Leonard Matless(*), associates in 
the Huiskamp shoe manufacturing enterprises. 

Through all of the Huiskamp brothers’ progress ran the pungent, pleasant 
smell of leather for they had a natural affinity for the manufacture and sale of 
shoes. 

“There is no doubt about it,” says Henry Christian Huiskamp of today’s 
descendants, “the Huiskamps loved the shoe business from the very beginning.” 

There are few parallels in the commercial history of Keokuk to the magic 
of success achieved by the individual and collective brothers. First as retailers, 
then as wholesalers and retailers, eventually as manufacturers exclusively 
they pursued their bent. 

It was amazing that in less than a decade after a river steamer had de- 
posited them at the St. Louis dock with their odd dress and foreign tongue, the 
Huiskamps were solidly and profitably in business in a strange new world. 

Singly, in combinations among themselves or with others outside the 
family they ate, talked, slept and sold shoes—and boots, the rough, cowhide 
kind that reached to pioneer knees. 

Huiskamp & Matless; Huiskamp & Hambleton; Hambleton & Huiskamp; 
Huiskamp & Brother, the plural Huiskamp & Brothers, were among firm names 
in the rough and sometimes tough Keokuk of 100 years ago. 

On occasion, in later years, one or another or all of the “H. Bros.” as they 
were known, ventured into other fields where they had nerve but less than the 
required amount of aptitude. Take the time in the late Eighties, early Nineties 


*Herman Huiskamp’s daughter Hazel by his second marriage became the wife of E. Carroll 
Taber, lumberman, whose daughter Sally (Mrs. C. Plin Mears) lives in Keokuk today. Her mother 
was reared by the Alfred Matless family. 
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when they were attracted to the daily metropolitan newspaper publishing 
field in Chicago. They found selling shoes was far more lucrative than selling 
advertising space and circulation. 

In 1891, Carter H. Harrison III, one-time mayor of Chicago, bought their 
interest in the Times which ultimately became William Randolph Hearst’s Re- 
cord-Herald. 

From that time forward, Lucretia’s sons kept close to their first love— 
shoes. All that is, except Albert, the diamond expert, who was having a rest- 
less, ambitious, successful time of it. Religion being one of the stronger sides 
of his nature, he joined a sect known as the Brethren, and through this as- 
sociation became acquainted with M. A. Seed who was interested in the manu- 
facture of photographic plates. 

Albert Huiskamp and Seed opened a workshop in the latter’s barn and 
turned out dry-plates for the trade. One of their customers was the Eastman 
Kodak Co. of Rochester, N. Y. Eventually the partner plate makers found 
themselves deep in debt and their infant business threatened. In this extrem- 
ity, Albert turned to his brother Henry in Keokuk, requesting a loan of $6,000. 

Henry, head of Huiskamp Bros. shoe manufactory from the beginning, re- 
fused to make the loan but bought one-third interest in the plate-making firm. 
The business was reincorporated, with Albert and Seed holding 70 per cent of 
the stock, and Henry, Gerard and Herman the remainder. 

Henry’s son, John E., (E for Edabduel) Harvard University alumus, con- 
ducted a research program for the plate industry, developed an ortho-chro- 
matic process, having to do with light and shadow impressions in photography. 
When Eastman bought the plant he was handsomely paid for his patent rights. 
John E. Huiskamp died in 1929. Around the turn of the century, the Huis- 
kamps had made a fortune out of photographic equipment. 

Leonard Matless, Sr., who with his wife Matilda was shipwrecked at sea 
coming to America from their native England in 1853, was the original shoe 
firm partner of Henry C. Huiskamp. Up Main street between Third and 
Fourth, a block away, Herman and Gerard had another retail shoe store. 
Luke, the youngest, was in and out of the shoe business with his brothers, enter- 
ing the hardware trade at another time and finding it not to his liking. When 
he died at 67, he was with the H. Bros. plant. 

John M. Huiskamp, the fourth brother, was a shoe retailer for long 
years at 520 Main, which he called the Red Shoe House, distinguished by a 
large, red boot on a post in front of the store. The business passed to his son, 
J. Will. Years before, in the late 1850’s, John Huiskamp cast his lot in Pella, 
Ia. with the first of the Dutch settlers. He opened a general store, enjoyed a 
good trade, was popular with the townfolk who elected him mayor. His brother 
Herman joined him briefly after the Civil War but by and by Huiskamp & 
Brother returned to Keokuk. 

Artistic by nature, John turned to painting in oils and doing water colors as 
a hobby, some of his canvasses and sketches being in today’s family. ‘There 
are two notable ones, ““The Shipwreck,” and “Christ Before Pilate,” both large 
oils. Huiskamp won honorable mention at the 1893 world’s fair in Chicago 
with a realistic painting of game birds. 

Never the important money-maker several of his brothers were, John took 
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life at a slower tempo and, in his own way, probably enjoyed it more, though 
it is difficult to think of Herman as anything but a jolly extrovert, or Henry 
either, for that matter. 

John quit Keokuk for several years, went to Chicago as a student at the Art 
Institute, became an instructor. When he bought the house at 417 North 
Second st. in Keokuk, he found he needed money to shore up a slope that 
threatened to slide down to the Burlington railroad tracks, 150 feet below. 
Albert in St. Louis and a modern Croesus heard of his brother’s need and sent 
him a check for $40,000 as a gift, not as a loan, but suggested it might help to 
build the retaining wall. 

How the Huiskamp brothers tired in earlier years of retailing and whole- 
saling of boots and shoes and determined in the late 1870’s to begin manufac- 
turing under their own label is a part of Keokuk’s industrial history. 

Through a contract* arrangement with the State of Iowa they employed 
prison labor at Fort Madison to manufacture shoes which were shipped 
out from their Johnson street warehouse, later to become the site of Huiskamp 
Bros. shoe factory. 

Herman Huiskamp and Leonard Matless became residents of Fort Madi- 
son for something like twenty years, superintending shoe manufacturing 
operations. A hundred prisoners turned out 300 pairs of shoes a day under 
work schedules. 

Then in 1884 the first exploratory but definite move toward establishing 
their own manufacturing plant was taken by the Huiskamps. In that year 
Henry was in Rochester, N. Y., center of the shoe industry in America, operat- 
ing a small slipper-making plant, and making quiet investigation. 


When he closed out this business a year or two later, and returned to 
Keokuk, Gerard Huiskamp went to Rochester, met John G. Erhart, a leading 
authority on shoe manufacturing and superintendent of the Pancoast, Sage & 
Moore Co. plant. The two men leased the shoe-making division of the Monroe 
County (N. Y.) penitentiary, Gerard serving as supervisor. 

Within a year the Huiskamps learned that the Pancoast business could 
be purchased and the brothers began looking for a location. Among others, 
a Kansas town was under consideration, but at this point John N. Irwin, five 
times mayor of Keokuk, stepped into the picture and won a $40,000 appropria- 
tion from the city council to land the shoe plant and furnish a structure to 
house it. 

A “daylight” building, three stories in height, later four, 160 by 140 
feet in dimension, was acquired and under contract with the city the Huis- 
kamps agreed to employ a minimum 300 persons to manufacture 1,200 to 1,500 
pairs of shoes a day. 

Irwin was criticized in some quarters, including his own council members 
who originally supported him, for his part in bringing the shoe factory to 
Keokuk, —something that today is universal standard practice in securing new 
industry. As he was leaving office at the expiration of his term in 1899, Irwin 
said in a lengthy, formal speech: 


*Contract labor in shoe-making was furnished by the lowa State Penitentiary from 1878 to 1910. 
Shoes are still made in the prison but these are turned over to various state institutions for 
inmates. (History of lowa State Penitentiary by Mrs. John Bennett, wife of the present warden.) 
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“In future I believe you will be unanimous in agreeing that you did the 
best thing ever done for our city.” As matters worked out, he was right, the 
Huiskamp industry proving to be one of Keokuk’s foremost industries in 100 
years. 

Gerard Huiskamp induced Erhart to come to Keokuk under stock and 
salary arrangement to superintend the new plant. He brought with him a large 
number of skilled men and women operatives from the east, many of whom 
became lifetime citizens of Keokuk. Among these was the late George D. 
Baur, one of the foremost shoe designers in the country who, in later years, 
became senior partner of the retail shoe firm of Baur & Mullarky. 

It seems as natural as an lowa hayfield that the name Huiskamp Bros. 
Co. is still a bright, interesting part of the Keokuk industrial scene. Gerard L. 
Huiskamp II is today’s president and treasurer and his brother, Henry Chris- 
tian Huiskamp II, vice president of the second plant to be established. Manu- 
facturing of shoes is performed, not on the site of the old H. Bros. operations 
but in an even larger building that extends from Main to Johnson st. between 
First and Second. The owners are the grandsons of the original Henry C. 

Lucretia Huiskamp, mother of the 1840’s migrants lived barely long 
enough see her whirlwind offspring established in a manufacturing business of 
their own. Born the day after Christmas in 1800 in the land of dykes and wind- 
mills, her patient life came to a close on March 29, 1887 in her 87th year. One 
chronicle of her passing proclaimed: 

“She was a noble woman, a devoted mother, and the principles of integ- 
rity which she taught her sons were closely followed by them. To her teachings 
is due much of their success in life.” 

Today’s Huiskamp family, practically the last of the Old Guard names 
on Grand Avenue, includes in addition to Henry and Gerard, their brother 
Woodson, a Wisconsin attorney, all sons of the late Henry W. Huiskamp, 
banker and capitalist, and Anne Eckstein Norton Huiskamp; James W. Huis- 
kamp, Jr., State Central Savings Bank executive; Judge W. Logan Huiskamp 
of the District Court of Lee County, and Carl C. Huiskamp, farm manager. 

The latter three are sons of James W. Huiskamp, Sr., and Eva Logan 
Huiskamp, daughter of Judge William Logan. The elder James Huiskamp 
was sales manager and vice president of the original Huiskamp Bros. Co. 

Two Keokuk daughters of Carlton Huiskamp, youngest of the first Henry 
Huiskamp’s family, are Mrs. Archie (Carla) Logan, and Mrs. Frederick L. 
(Julie) Steffey. Their sister, Mrs. Anne Huiskamp McDermitt resides in 
Evanston, Ill. Incidentally the family names of descendants of the old-time 
Huiskamps include Logan, Taber, Reiner and Alexander among others. Mary 
Huiskamp Calhoun, daughter of Clark and Lubell Huiskamp, well-known 
author of juvenile books, is the great granddaughter of John M. Huiskamp. 

(Eva Huiskamp and her sons were the largest contributors to Keokuk’s New Public Library, 
recently dedicated.) 

At least two of the original Huiskamp brothers are buried in California 
where several of them spent their sunset years. These are John and Gerard, 
Luke is buried in Portland, Ore., and Albert in St. Louis. 

If the original “H. Bros.” were busy and successful, the same holds true to- 
day for their adult descendants with individual participation in civic, art, re- 
ligious and sports activities in the town they cherish. An accounting of these 
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would fill several volumes, —scholastic achievement, amateur theatricals, fi- 
nancial encouragement and aid for public enterprises, plus a deep, abiding 
spiritual undergirding. 

Lucretia Landaal Huiskamp’s far-seeing decision in the 1840's appears at 
this day to have been the correct one by any measurement. 


John Scholie Nollen, in his book, ‘Grinnell College,” republished by the lowa State Historical 
Society, tells the story of the leader of the Dutch immigrants of the 1840’s and 1850's, the Rev. 
Hendrik Peter Scholte, Nollen’s grandfather. “The Dominie’ or “Pastor,” as the colonists of 
Lucretia Huiskamp’s time called him, was a “versatile and enterprising type,’ son of an 
Hanoverian box-maker in Amsterdam. His perents were Lutherans. 

An American missionary persuaded Scholte to study for the ministry, and upon graduation 
from the University of Leyden, he entered the clergy at 26. He headed a revolt in Holland against 
excessive liberalism in the church, and found himself excommunicated and imprisoned for lashing out 
at state authority over the church. 

Scholte preceded the 1847 pilgrimage to Baltimore, taking a steamship at Liverpool, Eng. 
in order to find advance sites in America for the colonists. Arrived in St. Louis he came with 
several others to Keokuk, established a base here for the oncoming Dutchmen, then went up to 
Marion county, lowa to found the town of Pella, Hebrew word for place of refuge. 


i. 


CLARA M. HOGLE: (Nee Conrad) She was 
Keokuk belle of the bustling 1850’s era who the only member of the first graduation 
became the wife of William Wappich, baker, class (1902) in nursing from Graham Hospital, 
real estate dealer and capitalist by turns. and appears here in the dress she wore on 
that occasion. One of Keokuk’s delightful 
women citizens of the early and later 1900's, 
she was the wife of a prominent physician, 
she Nov. 7, 1829. They married in St. Louis Dr. William M. Hogle, whom she married 
May 5, 1855, and as bride and groom came March 4, 1903. He lived until December 29, 
1946. Their daughter, Frances (Mrs. Kenneth 
Fellows) lives with her family in Houston, Tex., 
and the Hogles’ son, Charles S., and wife 
baker Jacob Schouten, and died at 24 of Mary VY. Hogle at Bull Shoals, Ark. The 
typhoid. Mrs. Vina Miller and her sister Helen, Hogle family home was at 618 Morgan. Clara 
Hogle was born March 21, 1874, died Feb. 
; 27, 1958 when she was 84, in Graham Hospi- 
were reared by the Wappichs who passed tal. Congregationalist, Quid  Libet SHAY 


away many years ago. King’s Daughters, P.E.O. Sisterhood. 


STEPHANIE LORZ WAPPICH. She was a 


Both were born in Karlsruhe, grand duchy of 
Baden, Germany, he on the last day of 1828, 


to Keokuk. One of their two daughters, Hen- 


rietta, in a family of four children, married 


granddaughters of Stephanie Lorz Wappich, 


Nancy Barr: The Brilliant One 


ancy Clark Barr was grown up mentally as a child of 8, and a very indepen- 
dent little girl who used big words and reasoning power that sometimes 
startled the natives. 


A stranger passing by heard Nancy 
punctuating her conversation with 
high-sounding terms, and in surprise in- 
quired of Miss Muffet: “How old are 
you?” She was hardly prepared for the 
precocious reply: 


“That is a question I never ask 
and never answer!” 


Fussy, nervous little Dr. Granville 
Walter Barr, some times physician, at 
others a teacher of materia medica, 
still again a news scrivener and author, 
was proud as a peacock of this daughter 
of his for in her he must have seen 
some of himself, journalistically or in 
the field of letters. 


Be that as it may, his daughter was 
not overly impressed with some of his 
associations, stating in a letter she once 


wrote: ‘“There used to be a medical col- 


lege of sorts in Keokuk where he 
taught.” NANN CLARK BARR 


Some of the alumni made snappish retort to this appraisal when it got 
out. “College of sorts indeed. What did she mean!” 


Nancy or Nann Barr, as her intimates knew her, was the first Iowa woman 
to receive a degree of doctor of philosophy, being then only 23 and the young- 
est person in the state to attain such high scholastic achievement. 


In her teens she began showing an aptitude for a literary career. Some of 
her verse appeared in leading magazines of the day, one of these being the 
long since defunct St. Nicholas. She graduated from Keokuk High School 
with honors, taking second Kilbourne prize in the class of 1907 at age 16. 


Some time after that, Nann packed her bag and was off for Oxford, O. to 
attend the alma mater of her mother, Annabelle Applegate, at Western College 
for Women, established in 1853 and still going strong. She won a scholarship 
in philosophy, did postgraduate work as Wellesley, obtained a master of arts de- 
gree at Cornell University.’ She was barely 20. 
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“Such a record of scholastic attainment is unusual, but the honors did 
not come without hard work. A remarkable mind and great ambition made 
the work easier,” said one of her admirers, 

When Nann Barr died of a heart attack at 68 early on the morning of 
April 23, 1959 in her Piedmont, Calif. home, she had rounded out an amazing 
life as a writer, had been married to two successful men, had a son, a daughter 
and four grandchildren. 

The previous day she was at her desk as usual, as she had been for 34 
years, on the editorial staff of the Oakland (Calif.) Daily Tribune. Here 
she became one of America’s distinguished newspaper women, author and 
critic. 

“Her passing,” said The Tribune, “ended a famous, respected and con- 
stant by-line.”” The sketch of her life was done by the paper with pride and 
affection in every line. 

For long years, Nancy Barr covered many of the outstanding news stories 
of the nation, particularly those involving crime. She authored twelve books, 
wrote fact and fiction for national publications. From 1943 to the time of her 
death she was literary editor of the Oakland paper. 

Her books included “Responsible Citizen” in collaboration with her first 
husband, Arthur Benton Mavity. Others were “A Dinner of Herbs” (verse), 
“Hazard,” “The Tule Marsh Murder,” “The Body on the Floor,” “The Other 
Bullet,” “The Case of the Missing Sandals,” principally mystery stories. 

Additional Nann Barr works include “The Modern Newspaper,” which 
is a textbook on news publishing. At other times she wrote serious tomes that 
carried such titles as “Child Crime in California,” a study that became part of 
courtroom libraries all over the nation. 

The two books which she probably enjoyed doing as much as any of the 
others in the mystery category were “The Man Who Didn’t Mind Hanging” 
and “The State Versus Elna Jepson.” 

Judging from some of the titles, she was a solemn, indigo blue character. 
But she was not. She was puckish and “a riot of fun” her associates declared. 

It seems almost incredible that Nann Barr once found the time to pursue 
a teaching career in a Connecticut college, and from pedagogy to the staff of 
a New York publishing house, where she met Mavity and married him in 1915. 
The young couple hastened off for the San Francisco Bay Area where the 
husband was assigned to a publishing firm’s office. He died in 1931. 

In 1923, Sunset Magazine sent Nann Barr to the Orient as its correspond- 
ent, but in two years she was back in San Francisco on the staff of the Chroni- 
cle. Two more years and she had settled down for life on the Oakland paper. 

“She spent these years lending a brilliant mind and a facile writing talent 
to every type of story, covering criminals to prime ministers, trials to great 
world conferences, prisoners to literary evaluation,” is a news executive's re- 
membrance. 

The erudite, Keokuk-born woman wrote the sensational career of Evan- 
gelist Aimee Semple McPherson for her paper, then in spare time turned out a 
book titled “Sister Aimee” which sold by the thousands throughout the country. 

It sounds natural that Nann Barr took time to be a joiner of various organ- 
izations throughout her brimful years—Phi Beta Kappa, American Associa- 
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tion of University Women (AAUW), Alameda County (Calif.) Mental Hy- 
giene Society, the College Women’s Club of Berkeley, civic and social groups. 
By religious faith she was Unitarian. 

In her later years, Nann Barr Mavity married Edward (Doc) Rogers, 
a lensman on the Oakland Tribune staff, and together they became an out- 
standing writing-camera team. Nancy had two children by her first husband, 
—Mrs. Nancy Nye, wife of the public defender of Alameda County, and John 
Barr Mavity of Berkeley. 

Being a news-hen was “pie” for Nann Barr, writing a book was like fall- 
ing off a log. The person she was least interested in was herself, for when the 
author sought vital statistics, she replied: 

“T regretfully confess I’m hopeless and helpless on exact dates.” 

Perhaps she was that small girl again: “That is a question I never ask and 
never answer.” Anyway, she was a standout among successful women. Women 
anywhere. 


This was the Latin class of Principal George Edward Marshall of Keokuk High School at 
the time of its graduating year, 1896. Marshall took over when Florence Backus, regular in- 
structor, was on a year’s leave of absence. 

Left to right, front row: David Clayton Lingo, Augusta Maude Erdman, Frank Moore Jones 
(seated on floor in front of principal;) Nannie Cole Albertson, extreme right. 

Middle row, left to right: Ora Belle Cole, Marshall, Augusta Louise Sievers. 

Back row, left to right: George Arthur Kiedaisch, Nanna McCandless Horne, Edward Wells 
Collins, Elizabeth Jean (Bess) Collier, Smith Hamill Horne. (Photo courtesy Helen Palmer Gray.) 


Mrs. Field Goes To Greenwich Village 


round the early 1900's, the lower end of New York City’s Manhattan Is- 

land had an odd-ball section inhabited and frequented by artists, writers 

and others of a Bohemian spirit. The place was bounded roughly by West 

14th st., Greenwich ave., and Sixth ave., West Houston st. and the Hudson 
River, and it became known as Greenwich Village. 

Into the region one day came a whirlwind in skirts from Keokuk, Ia. who 
looked over the current collection of beatniks, long-hairs and the solid business 
element as well, and decided to cast her lot there. 

The stranger—only for a day or two—was Louise Buel Field who, interest- 
ingly enough, stayed on for a quarter of a century and made a sizable pile of 
money in the world’s toughest and most highly competitive real estate market. 

It was a bold and brave thing for her to do, switching from a stuffy little 
insurance office in Keokuk’s North Fifth st. Few men would have tackled a 
similar challenge, let alone a woman, but this was Louise Field, small of frame 
with lion-like courage. That fact may be accounted for by the further one 
that she was edging up to her fiftieth birthday. Something like the determina- 
tion that Caesar used against the Gauls was an acute necessity if she was to 
get anywhere. 

Today, well into her nineties, Mrs. Field, her mind pretty much the steel 
trap it was forty years ago, can afford a smile as she recalls her big-deal years 
in the brokerage business. Years when she was both respected and feared by 
male competitors trying to outwit and outfox this energetic piece of femininity 
who never tipped the scales at 100 pounds. 

One turns back the pages of her sensational business career to the last 
decade of the 19th century and finds Emma Louise Buel working in the Keokuk 
insurance office of her father, Hambden J. Buel, 1850’s pioneer. Even then she 
found herself a lone female in a dog-eat-dog world where the names Blood, 
Fulton, Sample, Tucker, Smith and Van Pappelendam were so many hobgob- 
lins along the dark road of southeast Iowa commercialism. 

Buel wasn’t essentially an insurance man at heart. Previously, he was in 
the wholesale grocery trade, another time an importer of hardware, and before 
he began brokering insurance accounts he and Luke Huiskamp were hardware 
retailers in a partnership that endured briefly. 

When “Ham” Buel died, conveniently it seemed, the daughter was on her 
own. She married Frank C. Field in the early 1890’s and, for a time, he man- 
aged the business started by his father-in-law. 

Here the picture dims temporarily but by 1900, Louise Field, 32 years old, 
was at the head of the agency under her own name. She added real estate to 
her services and when water power days came, 1910-1913, she was competing 
with a score of other firms. World War I saw as many as 25 insurance and real 
estate combinations in the town, but only half that number by 1920. The bot- 
tom had dropped out of the real estate market that, at the time, boomed, fizzled 
and died. 

Well into middle years, Mrs. Field began thinking about conditions and 
her future. The handwriting was on the wall, she reasoned, for the expected 
business in Keokuk area property had not materialized. 
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Her daughter, Ada, was studying art at Cooper Union in New York, and 
the mother decided to close out a business that was now thirty years old and 
more, and to join her only chick and child. The time was around 1917-18, and 
Louise Field headed for the place Washington Irving called Gotham in his 
Salmagundi. 


Never one to be idle for long periods, Louise Field formed a partnership 
with a young woman relative, opening an office in a semi-basement of the 
Gonferroni Hotel in the nerve center of Greenwich Village. There was some- 
thing sentimental about her for she took along with her from Keokuk some of 
the antiques she prized and they fitted in admirably as office furnishings. 

Prohibition was upon the land at the time—a word Louise Field always 
put quotation marks around. But an even gayer touch came when the hotel 
requested her to give up her office quarters in order to have space for a bar- 
room when the arid season was over throughout the U.S.A. 

The Field real estate firm moved promptly across the street, leasing a 
building at 35 West Eighth for fifteen dazzling and extremely profitable 
years. One of her first tasks was to remodel this building from top to bottom. 

Hers was one of the first real estate firms then existing to transform the 
old horse stables of famous McDougal Alley, as well as other well known mews 
into studio houses. 

Denizens of the “Village”? made a rendezvous of Louise Field’s office 
with its glowing fire place and fish pool. These arty folk might not be large 
buyers of real estate, exactly, she decided, but their numbers gave the appear- 
ance of immense activity to the business. It worked. 

When her woman partner married and left the firm, Mrs. Field felt free 
to carry out some of her own plans. She joined the New York Real Estate 
Board, a powerful ally which protected her from interlopers in the game. She 
hired a reliable secretary and bookkeeper. 

Never known, particularly, for her own pulchritude, Louise Field sensed 
the value however and hired several attractive young saleswomen who worked 
exclusively on commission—and their looks. Financially, all did well, and so 
did the woman boss. 

Through her business years, Louise Field never lost a puckish sense of 
humor that kept her going in good times and bad, including the depression 
years of the Thirties. At that time, she wrote a Keokuk friend: “We have a 
large window in the office in which we display our tempting offerings’—the 
last two words in quotes. She added: “There is never a dull moment.” 

The real estate establishment dealt in every form of property transaction, 
both in city and country, “and at the end of fifteen years I found I was work- 
ing only for my friends,” Mrs. Field said. “I kept up my license in the business, 
however, and collaborated with suburban brokers who drove me in and around 
New York with my customers.” 

After retiring from the business with a fortune, Louise Field remained in 
New York, living in quiet comfort. Interested in young women, she mothered 
Anne Heywood Reid, the daughter of Mary Rubidge Heywood, Keokuk 
native, through a maternity period. Anne Heywood, descendant of the pioneer 
Smyth family of Keokuk, was a nationally syndicated newspaper columnist and 
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LOUISE B. FIELD AND DAUGHTER, ADA (left) MRS. FIELD (right) TODAY IN HER 
SOUTH AMERICAN HOME. 


authored several books on vocational guidance and personality themes. She 
died of cancer in a recent year. 

Ada Peacock, Mrs. Field’s daughter, moved to Buenos Aires in the 1930's 
with her husband, Gerald. Louise Field went to South America in 1948, fell in 
love with the Argentine capital and its people and needed little encouragement 
to stay permanently. She enjoys the life there in the 1960’s and for all of her 
nonagenarian status is active in the American Women’s Club, and a ceaseless 
round of social affairs. 

A typical letter from Mrs. Peacock: “Mother is in fine form. She is spend- 
ing the day tomorrow in the suburbs with an old pal of hers—91.” Again: 

“Mother met Helen Hayes, the actress, the other day at the club. Helen 
was down here on a cultural tour which was very much criticized as prices 
were too high for the type of Argentines they wanted to reach. They have the 
‘Glass Menageries, the Helen Keller play, and ‘Skin of Our Teeth, all well 
received.” 

One day in 1960, ‘“Fieldsie,” as her intimates know Louise Field, looked 
down from her luxurious 18th floor apartment and there, nestled in the glisten- 
ing harbor was a tour ship. Upon investigating, she learned that the Edward 
Knox Johnstones were aboard. 

“Now,” said she, “we can talk about old Keokuk until the cows come 
home.” 

Louise Buel was born three years after the Civil War, Nov. 25, 1868. When 
she was four or five years old, she was taken to a private kindergarten in the 
home of Mrs. James Pollard (Kate Harrington) on Fulton st. between 
Second and Third. Mrs. Field always felt sure Mrs. Pollard was a conductor of 
the first kindergarten in the middle west. 

Next Louise Buel attended the private school of Mrs. Paltern on Morgan 
or Fulton st., she was never quite sure, and after two or three years there she 
entered the First Ward school at Fifth and Fulton. 
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When she was sixteen in 1884, her mother died and her younger sister 
came out from New York and took Louise and her younger brother back with 
her. In the following summer their uncle took a cottage at Point Lookout, 
L. I., which, as Mrs. Field recalls, was served by a train drawn by a chugging 
little engine that didn’t run on Sunday. Hence the family was obliged to walk 
five miles to church where the uncle was organist. 

In New York City, Louise became a pupil in a private school where only 
French was spoken, taught by a woman with the unbelievable and ungallic 
name of Madame Gallagher. The school was on West 52d st., around the 
corner from Fifth Avenue. 

Louise Buel’s life was filled with unusual incidents. Two years after going 
to New York she returned to Keokuk to keep house for her father, and found 
there many girls of her own age with whom she became friends. Line Wright, 
stepdaughter of Mrs. James B. Howell, widow of the Gate City’s founder, was 
Louise’s “dearest friend,” she related. 

“Those were the days,” she once said, “when young ladies smoked cigarets 
only in secrecy. While the brothers and cousins were home from college, we 
were well supplied. My father pretended not to see it. But I am sure he was 
laughing in his sleeve, when he saw his daughter hunting for cigaret butts in 
the fireplace ashes.” 

Longevity runs in the Buel family. Albert W. Buel, brother of Louise, 
died in New Jersey in July, 1959 at age 97. He was a civil engineer, a native of 
Keokuk. He attributed his unusual age to a daily morning cold shower, proper 
diet, which excluded salt, but included wine with meals, and a strict regimen 
of eight hours sleep every night. 


ADA FIELD PEACOCK’S SUCCESSFUL CAREER 


Temptation was to use the cliche, “Like mother, like daughter.” But it 
doesn’t apply because, while both were eminently successful in their chosen 
life’s work, their careers were as far apart as the two poles. Louise Field, the 
mother, was in business, and her daughter, Ada Peacock was in the arts. Still 
is. Very much. 

The besetting sin of both, of course, is an innate and becoming modesty 
about their individual accomplishments. Mrs. Peacock says of her own: 

“My career was very dull compared to those of many talented women of 
Keokuk who have made names for themselves.” 

Ada Estelle Bever Field, born in Keokuk November 12, 1895, was educated 
at St. Katherine’s School in Davenport, Ia., and under the private tutelage of 
Mrs. Cora Reeves, Miss Frances Meigs and Miss Ora Belle Cole. She took her 
senior year in Keokuk High school, graduating in the class of 1914. 

At the time of the first World War, Ada Field was attending classes in art 
appreciation with a Mrs. Mann as her instructor. But it was not until she 
entered Cooper Union in New York City that she made rapid progress in these 
studies. In those years the Keokuk young woman took up classical dancing, 
became highly proficient at the art and worked at it professionally for several 

ears. 
, Reading between the lines, however, one discovers that her greatest inter- 
est lay in designing,—costumery, stage settings, on occasion still life sketches. 
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There was the occasion in recent years when Ada Field Peacock, then an 
artist of outstanding ability, presented retiring British Ambassador Sir John 
Guthrie Ward, in Argentina, and Lady Ward with several of her art pictures. 
A photograph of the occasion shows the three and other prominent Britons,— 
Ian Wilson, president of St. Andrews Society, Mrs. Wilson and other English 
dignitaries. 

Years before, the “roaring Twenties,” Thirties, Ada Field was working on 
many stage productions for the legendary Florenz (Flo) Ziegfeld of the “Fol- 
lies,’ for Entrepreneur George White of “The Scandals,” and for Earl Carroll 
and his “Vanities.” They were years when success was peeping out of every 
corner at the busy-fingered young woman. 

The Folies Bergere in Paris found it needed her designing skill and 
brain. So did Chatelet, Olympia and others. Her career now was solidly 
built. She was a big name in “show biz.” 

In Paris, Ada married Gerald Peacock of the advertising world, associated 
with Erwin, Wasey & Co. and it was in this capacity that they went ultimately 
to South America. 

Never being accustomed to inactivity for long, Ada Field Peacock kept 
up with her sketching, doing costumes and customs of Latins which found 
ready market and further financial success. Here, too, she found herself needed 
for “the theater in Latin countries is quite primitive in respect to musicals.” 

A dream of the Peacocks was broken when Ada’s husband died in the 
early 1960’s. They had planned to return to England to live out their skein, 
though to be truthful, Ada said, she had never fallen in love with the climate 
there. 

“I'd have had to learn to cook, too. I am always homesick for Keokuk 
(but) the climate is always against the Middle West.” 


Francis M. Drake, once governor of Iowa, who owned the Keokuk & 
Western Railroad line from Keokuk to Centerville, wrote on a complimentary, 
permanent ticket for Elizabeth Patterson: ‘Pass this little girl on my railroad.” 
One day, when the Drakes invited her to come visit in Centerville, her train 
was late. Spying a familiar figure at the station, the conductor asked him to 
deliver the small passenger to the Drakes. Her guide and caretaker turned out 
to be ‘Theodore P. Shonts, a big name in American railroading. 

“Thede” Shonts took the child to the Drakes, rang the bell, a young 
woman in her nightdress and a lamp in her hand answered it. She screamed 
and nearly dropped the lamp. She needn’t have for Harriet Amelia (Millie) 
Drake married Shonts in 1882. Lizzie Patterson was the granddaughter of 
Keokuk’s noted pioneer, Col. William Patterson. 


> 


Mam‘Wazell Carries On For France 


here are old-fashioned neighborhoods on Exchange street where, once upon 

a time, one could close his eyes and believe he was sitting in a Paris sidewalk 
cafe, or strolling through the Louvre. The nasal French was that thick on the 
Iowa air. Thicker if one raised the window. 

Contributing chiefly to this fantasy of misplaced geography was Pierre 
Joseph Favard, his wife, their daughter Bertha and son Paul, who gabbled day 
and night in the tongue of LaBelle Frahns at 611 and again at 816 Exchange. 
They were migrants from Nauvoo, where from 1849 to 1856, Etienne Cabet 
and his colony of communal Icarians flowered, faded and died so far as their 
Hancock county roots were concerned. 

Some time after the Civil War, Pierre Favard who was director of cloth- 
ing and housing for this Cabet dream, came to Keokuk with his family and 
found work as a tailor with Samuel S. Lowitz’s establishment. His associates 
called him “Pete,” a name which sounded more American to midwest ears 
than Pee-Air. 

Favard called a doctor and a nurse one time after his wife was stricken with 
a siege of ill health. Madame told the physician that her “feet fingers hurt.” 
The doctor was puzzled. “Oh, you mean your toes,” he said. “No, no,’ pro- 
tested Madame Favard, “we had toas’ for breakfast.” 

It’s a ridiculous pun and one should be hanged by the thumbs for telling it. 

By and by, Bertha and her brother were to trot off to the old Wells school 
at Fifth and Timea, and then on a June night in 1875 the girl was to walk 
proudly up to Superintendent W. W. Jamieson and receive her diploma as an 
early-day graduate of Keokuk High School, in a class of fourteen girls and five 
boys. 

Now at 17, Bertha felt she would be able to help Papa Favard carry the 
load of household expenses. She would teach—something she wanted to do 
more than anything else, it seemed, since Nov. 10, 1858, the time of her birth 
in Frenchified Nauvoo. 

The old Concert street school on North Eighth knew her first as a teacher 
in the grades, and she had Saturday morning French classes for girls in well- 
placed families—Irwin, Jenkins, Bridgman, Pittman, Diver among them. 

Since teaching was her forte, Bertha Des Combes Favard thrived on it. 
Then one day in the middle 1890’s she awakened to the fact that she was 
around that serious age for a woman, 40, and she began laying plans which in- 
cluded something better than her $600 a year job in the Keokuk. schools. 

Bertha, who made it known that she preferred to be called Mam-wazell 
instead of Miss, boarded a train for Chicago and found a place as a teacher in 
the metropolitan school system. Before she retired at 65 the Republic of 
France had cited her in a ceremony for teaching French to American students 
and gave her a gold medal. America’s young were learning increasingly to 
parlez vous. 

In a small mountain of anecdotes about Mlle. Favard, one finds some 
gems, and the jigsaw of her life takes on form and meaning. Miss Ora Belle 
Cole, a Keokukian transplanted to California after much teaching success of 
her own, both here and in Chicago, recalls: “As little girls one of our greatest 
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treats was to go across Exchange st. and visit the Favards. Bertha would 
interpret our childish remarks for her ee 

Miss Cole believes the “most heroic act” of Bertha Favard’s life was going 
to a sanitarium with a woman who had become mentally ill. She went “just 
to keep her company.” Bertha explained: “She must not be left alone until 
she is well again.” ‘There was finality in that as the Favard eyes snapped 
while friends were trying to dissuade her from her Pythian decision. 

Further evidence of this determination came when the Bank of the Repub- 
lic failed in Chicago. Mam-wazell went to its officers with a check for $200, 
which was her double indemnity as a stockholder under Illinois law. 

“But,” the bank told her, “no one else has done this.” 

“The honor of a free woman is at stake,” she replied, left her check on 
the counter and walked out as a vice-president sputtered: “I'll be darned,” as 
he scratched his head. 

Bertha Favard was not unattractive, but, as far as any one knew, she 
never had a beau. Frank Cole, uncle of Miss Cole, used to escort Bertha and 
the Keokuk Carters, with whom she made her home, around town. “He pre- 
ferred safety in numbers and died a bachelor,” his niece reported. Cole owned 
and edited the West Coast Lumberman, and made public speeches. 

Mlle. Favard had “blue eyes and an enchanting smile,’ said Miss Mary 
L. Bancroft, present-day resident of Keokuk, and a successful conductor of 
private schools, herself, in earlier years. 

“As a child I knew her as Miss FAY-vard,—accent on the first syllable. 
When I went to school to her in the old Garfield building, she had become 
Miss Fay-VARD, accent second syllable. When I saw her in Chicago, still later, 
she had become Mlle. Fah-var—short ‘a’ in the first syllable and the ‘d’ not 
sounded. It was rather confusing these changes in the pronunciation of her 
name. 

“T recall,’ continued Miss Bancroft, “how she once called upon me to de- 
scribe the Adirondack Mountains. I arose and said: “They go from North to 
South.’ Giving me one of her radiant smiles Bertha said: “O, how I should 
like to see them go.’ ” 

She traveled abroad considerably which gave her material for speaking 
engagements. Speaking in a Keokuk church, she was describing an object she 
had seen in a European hotel. She stopped suddenly in the discourse, put her 
finger tips over her lips and whispered: “Spittoon.” 

Bertha Favard had a well-modulated voice, was “always charming, had a 
brilliant mind,” one teacher companion asserted. “It isn’t easy to describe her 
at all. She just WAS. One had to know her to appreciate her, to use an old 
cliche.” 

It has been related, times without number, that she was on the staff of 
the University of Chicago, as French instructor. This is in error, the office of 
Dr. Lawrence A. Kimpton, chancellor of the university advising as late as 
1960: “Mlle. Favard was an instructress at Hyde Park High School (but) she 
never taught at the University of Chicago.” 

The Chicago public schcol teachers’ pension and retirement fund shows 
that Bertha Favard was assigned as a teacher at the West Division High school 
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BERTHA D’COMBES FAVARD is seated at the extreme right, front, giving instruction 
to her French class of Keokuk girls. In the back row, left to right, are Nell Bridgman, 
Laura Pittman, Florence Jenkins, Elizabeth Irwin. The two central figures are Helen 
Stafford, left, and Alice Irwin, right. The young Miss seated opposite Mlle. Favard, at 
the left, is Helen Diver, only daughter of Lorene Curtis and James B. Diver. (Photo 
courtesy Marte Kiedaisch.) 


on Jan. 10, 1896. In September, 1899 she was transferred to Hyde Park High 
where she taught until her resignation June 23, 1922. 

Quiet, forceful Bertha Favard had a brief experience at newspaper work 
at one time, becoming editor of the Keokuk News, a society publication issued 
at 18 North Sixth st., then known as the Constitution Building. 

Mlle. Favard found herself involved, not in expected pink tea gossip, 
but in local political intrigue. Dr. W. A. George came to Keokuk as editor of 
the Constitution, and through a series of moves came into possession of The 
News. 

George was a Greenbacker. Meanwhile he forced the News out of busi- 
ness and Miss Favard, a bit dizzy from her experience decided teaching French 
was safer and more pleasant. She was not disappointed, years later, when 
royalties on French textbooks she wrote, were still coming in. Her first name 
appeared on one of these textbooks as “Berthe.” The title was French Gram- 
mar: Grammaire de la Conversation. It was written in collaboration with 
Mary Knowles. 

In her 94th year, Bertha Favard died March 29, 1952, at the Isabelle Rest 
Home in Elgin, Ill. near Chicago. She had always expressed a wish to be 
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buried in Keokuk, scene of a happy girlhood. Thus it was that on April 1, a 
commital service took place in Oakland cemetery. 

Gathered around the open grave were some of Mam-wazell’s pupils of the 
Kighties and Nineties, who remembered her better than anyone else. Girls, 
now aged women, who sat at her knee in the enchanting days of their teens 
and learned the art of being a lady from a lady. 

On the outside panel of a door to a room in the Benevolent Union Home 
is this inscription: 

IN LOVING MEMORY OF MY FATHER AND MOTHER 
—Bertha d’Combes Favard. 


In late years the room had been occupied by a blind woman—blind as 
Bertha Favard had been for a score of years between her sixties and eighties. 

She was as responsible as any one else for the age-old song, “The Culture 
Club of Keokuk.” 


Our Culture Club in Keokuk, 

If you belonged you'd be in luck 

Our meetings are exclusive and delightful. 
We've studied Kant and Schopenhauer, 
And Bernard Shaw we just devour, 
Although he does say some things simply frightful. 
We’ve argued politics and such, 

We don’t think Kaiser Bill is much, 

We often send advice to Oyster Bay; 

If they would leave it all to us 

We'd settle that insurance muss, 


Our Culture Club in Keokuk I’a, I’a. 


Dorothy Younker, of the dry-goods Younkers, won a prize in the early 
1900’s by furnishing a slogan for the Lantern Club, which came into existence 
when street corner lights were few and far between. She simply borrowed from 
William Shakespeare and his Merchant of Venice: “How far that little candle 
throws his beams! So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 


Augusta Wells Kilbourne: Grande Dame 


[' was Christmas Eve, just before the first World War, when the doorbell 
rang at 303 High street, and a queenly, white-haired, becomingly dressed 
woman answered the summons to receive a parcel from a messenger. 

A moment later in the parlor she removed the gay wrapping and a small 
book in royal blue covering with gold lettering slipped into view. On its title 
page was a greeting: 

“Merry Christmas and Years of Happiness to My Friend Mrs. Kilbourne.” 

The signature was that of Virginia Wilcox Ivins, the volume her new 
“Yesterdays ... Reminiscences of Long Ago.” It was a gift from one pioneer 
gentlewoman to another, both now into their eighties, each with permanent im- 
press upon the city in which they had dwelt nearly all of their years. 

This was Augusta Wells Kilbourne, social arbiter, prim, proud and proper, 
rivaled by few, then or now, in her top-rung eminence as leader of Keokuk’s 
“Four-hundred.” She it was who just about laid the cultural foundation of 
Keokuk. 

For one thing, it was she also who inspired and led the organization of 
that noble institution, the Monday Music Club. After the years sped by, the 
club was gathered to a kind of melodic heaven, leaving in present times a 
handful of gray-haired philharmonic enthusiasts repining the lack of a similar 
current enterprise. 

On the third floor of the big, brick Kilbourne* house was the ballroom 
where the mistress met with the town’s singing and instrumental talent, helped 
lay plans at other times with budding little theater groups of the day. Here 
the music-makers and the amateur thespians gave forth with all they pos- 
sessed in the way of self-expression, encouraged by word or smile from Augusta 
Wells Kilbourne. ‘True, the harmony at times turned scratchy, and histrionic 
effort appeared wooden and self-conscious, only to be smoothed out before 
public appearances by entrepreneur Augusta’s insistent prodding. 

Often at rehearsals the hostess was seated as accompanist at the keyboard 
of the first grand piano* to cross the Mississippi, an instrument now in the 
State Historical Building, Des Moines. 

Augusta, daughter of Scotch Albert and Dutch-extracted Emma Louisa 
Hassert Wells was born in 1835 in the same upstate New York village of New- 
burgh, as another Keokuk notable, Gen. William Worth Belknap, and in the 
same era. Wells, Rutgers alumnus, was a school teacher. 

David W. Kilbourne, head of the Keokuk family, was a native of Hartford, 
Conn. and one of southeast Iowa’s earliest pioneers. With his brother Edward 
he laid out the town of Montrose in the middle 1830's after coming west as a 


*The Kilbourne house went up in flames and smoke one night during the holidays of the early 
1930’s. Today’s apartment house was built on the site.” 
*In recent years, Mrs. Louise B. Field wrote from South America: “Mrs. David Kilbourne, (mother- 
in-law of Augusta) who, fifty years ago | called ‘Grandma,’ told me many stories about the 
Indians when they lived in Montrose. She had a piano, the first one taken into the Territory of 
lowa, and the Indians would come to her door and ask her to play the instrument. She did, until 
she was exhausted because she was afraid to stop if none of her menfolk were around. But 
the Indians never molested her. 

The second and later piano to be used in the Kilbourne home has been in possession of the 


Lee County Historical Society in its quarters for several years, out of tune but solid as a rock. 
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land-finding “bird dog” for a New York real estate firm. This included 
three other prominent Keokukians, Gen. Hugh T. Reid, Col. Carlton Perry and 
William Leighton. 

Kilbourne, mayor in 1855, was a smart business man. In addition to acre- 
age he picked up for the New York Land Co., he acquired much on his per- 
sonal account, one parcel including the Half-Breed Tract which began at 
Santa Fe Avenue in Fort Madison and ended at the Iowa edge of the Des 
Moines River to the tune of 119,000 acres. 

George Erskine Kilbourne, son of Dave, met and fell in love with Augusta 
Wells, dark-eyed lass of 19, and married her when he was 22. 

It is of Augusta and George and their family that this account is chiefly 
concerned. The bride had a good education at the hands of private tutors 
at Kingston-on-the-Hudson, New York, and the Young Ladies Seminary in 
Pittsfield, Mass. in the Berkshire country. There is some evidence in old 
records that she once taught school in Keokuk after the Civil War when there 
was a teacher shortage. 

Furniture manufacturing and retailing first attracted bridegroom George 
Kilbourne, and in the late 1850’s, he associated himself with his father, who 
was the line’s president, in operation of the Des Moines Valley Railroad. In 
1867, the younger Kilbournes took over the Judge Thomas W. Clagett place 
at Third and High where they reared their son, Augustus Wells, and daughters 
Harriet Erskine, Georgia Wells and Emma Louise. 

A clodhopper, midwestern education in the Seventies and Eighties was un- 
thinkable for the offspring of wealthy parents and they were shipped off to 
eastern centers of learning. Wells matriculated at Williams College in Massa- 
chusetts, the girls went respectively to Pelham Priory, Miss Reed’s Finishing 
School and St. Gabriel’s in New York. Georgia studied abroad for a year. 

When Harriet the eldest was 22, she married wealthy, aged—/4—Hiram 
Barney, New York lawyer, as well as collector of the Port of New York on ap- 
pointment by his friend, Abraham Lincoln. He was a fast friend of old Dave 
Kilbourne. The Barneys had a son, Hiram, Jr., and a daughter, Sara.* 

After Barney’s death in 1900, Harriet moved east with the children for 
a while, then returned to Keokuk to marry Thomas F. Brady, head of the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours powder plant, five miles north of town. 

It was no secret at the time Harriet Kilbourne was being courted by 
Barney in the 1870's that he had a rival for her hand in the person of the Rev. 
Dr. Robert GC. McIlwain, distinguished, eccentric rector of St. John’s Episcopal 
church for more than fourty years. 

MclIlwain, a New Yorker, came to Keokuk about the same time as Barney. 
But, an old wives tale has it, the Kilbournes felt that the latter had more to 
offer their daughter in the way of social advantages and bank balance. 

After Barney’s death, the household having become aware that the once 
poor Mcllwain* had come into a fortune from his parents and through his 
own investments, effort was made to rekindle the spark of romance between 
Harriet and the minister. This proved unavailing, for by that time he was a 


*Mrs. Joseph F. Brady, nee Sara Barney, died in Pasadena, Cal. Sept. 18, 1957. Some years 
ago, Mrs. Katharine Dickinson Tucker (qv) wrote: ‘‘Have you heard from my precious friend, 
Sara Barney Brady? The poor soul is so tied down with a sick husband and numerous grand- 
children.” 
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confirmed bachelor. The third phase of this contretemps was the fact that 
Brady’s penchant for acquiring financial success turned out to be equal to that 
of either Barney or MclIlwain, and Harriet’s life moved smoothly ahead. 

Bearing and manner and at times a touch of kindly hauteur were qualities 
Augusta Kilbourne possessed in full measure. Hence it was only natural that 
she was presiding as hostess in her home in late January, 1900 at a reception 
honoring Ottumwa’s Mabel Dixon Hutchinson, president of the Iowa Federa- 
tion of Women’s clubs. 

“The function,” wrote the fascinated male reporter the next day, “was of 
the best society in a city of culture and brains. While some of the gowns were 
fetching, many of them distingué looking, it was more of a salon than what 
society would call ‘swell.’ ” 


*Mcllwain was also a doctor of medicine, the Keokuk College of Physicians and Surgeons having 
awarded him an M.D. degree. It is doubtful that he ever practiced medicine to any extent. 
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One week previously, at a meeting of the Keokuk Woman’s club, this 
affair was planned on an agenda which included consideration of making re- 
quest to the city council for an ordinance banning expectoration on the side- 
walks by tobacco-chewing male residents. 

George Kilbourne, friend of Chief Keokuk and honorary Sauk tribe 
member, having given away his eldest daughter in marriage, died in February, 
1889 at age 57, thus leaving Augusta alone to see her two remaining daughters 
and son take their hymeneal vows. 

Wells wed Eleanor Hoyt, daughter of the editor of the Cleveland (O.) 
Plaindealer, while Emma, last to marry, became the wife of a young Episcopal 
minister, the Rev. Robert Wright of Philadelphia. 

Augusta Kilbourne’s social triumphs were many but that of June 18, 1891 
was, in many respects, her greatest. 

Following the example of her older sister, Georgia, the middle daughter, 
then in her twenties, chose elderly General John McAllister Schofield, native 
Illinoisan, as her husband. He, like Barney, was a man of means, and of 
greater distinction. It was the plighting of troths of April and November, the 
bridegroom being older than his mother-in-law by several years. 

But Gen. Schofield was no chocolate soldier. He was a brave and gallant 
warrior with a Civil War record that brought high praise from Grant because 
of his valor as head of the Army of the Ohio in the Atlanta campaign. Scho- 
field, graduate of West Point, was an instructor at the academy in the 1850's, 
and its superintendent in after years. In 1888 he was appointed* head of all 
the military forces in the nation. 

As a girl of 13, “Georgie” Kilbourne visited her chum, Mary, daughter of 
Gen. Schofield, when the family was living in Washington. After the death of 
his first wife, Schofield paid court to the Keokuk girl with the blessing of her 
mother. 

With tongue in cheek, or so it seemed, one news account of the wedding 
scolded critics of the disparity in age between bride and groom: “Miss Kil- 
bourne’s sister married Hiram Barney when she was only 22 and he was 74, 
and the wedding proved to be a most happy one.” 

This, ostensibly, was true. Nevertheless when the widowed Harriet mar- 
ried ‘Tom Brady, her friends are said to have whispered knowingly: “This 
time for love!” 

The press as well as the town was astir with excitement over these latest 
society nuptials for two reasons,—prominence of the family and the unaccus- 
tomed military atmosphere. One news account said 4,000* invitations had 
been issued for the wedding. 

Gen. Schofield and party arrived in a special railway car shortly before 
8 a.m. at Keokuk’s new union station. The wedding party was met by a re- 
ception committee and escorted uptown to the Hotel Keokuk. In addition to 
his aides, the General was accompanied by his sister Mrs. Wise, and daughter, 
Caroline, Mrs. Edwin Kilbourne and daughter Jennie, and Colin, William, 
and Edith Pfyffe as well as David Duell, all Chicagoans. 

The General’s brother, the Rev. James Schofield of Independence, Ia. and 
*Schofield, in a sense, became in 1868-9 one of three Keokuk secretaries of war in presidential 


cabinets, Gen. Belknap and George W. McCrary being the other two. 
*Talbot history of St. John’s. 
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two daughters came “by the cars’, as did Wells Kilbourne from Ohio and a 
party from St. Louis. 

“Promptly at high noon,’ Sam Clark’s Gate City told its palpitating read- 
ers, “the organ pealed forth the Chorus from Wagner’s Lohengrin.” The Gen- 
eral and his intended bride had arrived. 

“Down the aisle with slow and measured tread came the six ushers. Fol- 
lowing them were Capt. C. B. Schofield, brother of the bridegroom, and 
Lieuts. A. D. Andrews, the General’s son-in-law, and Tasker Howard Bliss 
(chief of staff in World War I). Capt. Schofield wore the full dress uniform of 
a cavalary officer, its trimmings and facings of gold and yellow. The lieuten- 
ants were resplendent in full dress as the General’s aides. Gold and red were 
the trimmings on their uniforms.” 

The officers carried their showy helmets which were surmounted with 
red horse-hair plumes. Each wore a sword and aiguillettes (ornamental cords. ) 

Next in the wedding procession and looking very serious as she leaned on 
the arm of her son was the mother of the bride. 

“Last came the center of interest, the bride and groom. General Schofield 
wore the full dress uniform of a major general, a broad gold sash across his 
chest and shoulders. On his shoulders glittered golden epaulets bearing two 
stars, insignia of his rank. Sparkling on his breast were jewels which he prized 
highly,—those of the Grand Army of the Republic, the Order of the Cincin- 
natus, the Loyal Legion, and the Army of the Ohio. 

“Encircling his waist was a sword belt, but he wore no sword. ‘I surrender 
it to the occasion,’ the General told a reporter. In his hand he carried his 
black chapeau.” 

The word painting continues: “Leaning gently on his arm was his greatest 
prize, his priceless jewel, his bride. With strikingly sweet countenance and a 
most graceful figure, Miss Kilbourne never appeared more charming. Her 
costume was an exquisitely plain one, the dress of white, corded silk with a 
demi-train. (It’s called a chapel train in these days of the 1960's). 

“She wore a Louis Quinze jacket trimmed with crystal gimp and a vest of 
mousselline de soie. A diamond pin at her throat was her only ornament. 
Crowning this handsome toilette was a bonnet of white duchess lace. The 
bride carried a white prayer book.” 

Elsewhere another wedding item said Georgia Kilbourne “has a petite 
figure, symmetrical and graceful, and understands perfectly the art of dressing 
becomingly.” It added: “From her parents she inherits uncommon gifts of wit, 
versatility and fluency. She is well-educated, possessed of a comfortable fortune 
and will receive more from her mother.” 

If Widower Schofield was a “catch”, so was Georgia Kilbourne. 

Dr. MclIlwain, together with Bishop Stevens Perry of Davenport per- 
formed the marriage rites, and Theodore Comstock, a Standard Oil Co. clerk 
was at the organ console. 

Oak leaves and evergreen studded with two-thousand roses were used in 
festooning the sanctuary. Guests entered under a tan and crimson canopy 
from the Concert and Fourth street sides of the church. Streets were blocked 
with their carriages, and with those of the curious. 

Following the service, Keokuk’s Co. A of the 2nd Iowa National Guard 
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regiment, headed by a military band playing a lively air, marched to the Kil- 
bourne residence as an honor guard to the newly married pair, then escorted 
the General to the hotel for a special civic reception in his honor. Several 
hundred children from Garfield school at Fifth and Fulton, lined the curb- 
stones waving small American flags and cheering. 

Big names among Keokuk’s male citizenry seventy years ago were in the 


GEORGIA KILBOURNE: The Bride. GEN. SCHOFIELD: The Groom 


receiving line, including colonels, majors, captains of Civil War days, and 
leaders of the professions, business and industry. 

The wedding of the grave, fair-haired “Georgie” marked the beginning 
of a new and exciting life for Augusta Kilbourne. She was thrust, but not 
against her will, into the whirlwind of events patronized by Washington’s 
smart set. She took it all in stride, for at 55 she was an attractive, vibrant per- 
sonage. With the regularity of a ritual, she and Emma spent a part of each 
year with the Schofields. 

It was New Year’s Day, 1895, when everyone who was someone in official 
circles was having open house. 

“General and Mrs. Schofield hospitably entertained the hundreds who 
called to pay their respects,” wrote Keokuk’s Ida Hinman of this town’s colony 
in Washington, in her “Sketch Book.” Mrs. Schofield was assisted by her mother 
and sister. Among those in the receiving line was Julia Grant, daughter of the 
president. 

Came January 4: 

“The Secretary of War and Mrs. Daniel S. Lamont gave a dinner in 
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honor of Gen. and Mrs. Schofield which was followed by a large reception to 
all the army officers of the active list, and the ladies of their families.” 

On Jan. 9, the Schofields gave a dinner honoring supreme court justices, 
foreign ministers from the legations, and included Augusta and Emma Kil- 


EMMA KILBOURNE WRIGHT: Minister’s Wife. 


bourne, to share the event. The very next day, Georgia Schofield gave a party 
for her mother, “the decorations being pink and white.” Several of the guests 
were Mme. de Mendoca, and Mrs. John A. Logan, wife of a noted general. 
Included was Mrs. Amanda Belknap, widow of the Keokuk Civil War officer. 

At an army and navy reception at the White House on St. Valentine’s 
Day, Gen. Schofield wore his lieutenant general insignia for the first time. 
“Mrs. Schofield was attired in an elegant gown of light blue satin.” 

When Mrs. Lamont, wife of the cabinet member gave “a brilliant recep- 
tion” in February, Mrs. Schofield assisted in entertaining. Not long afterward, 
the latter gave a luncheon to honor Gen. Schofield’s daughter. 

The Schofields retired to a quiet life in 1895 when the General hung up 
his sword and resigned from the service. He lived until March, 1906 after 
fifteen years of, some sources say, wedded bliss. He was 75. In time, Georgia, 
a widow in her early forties, married John H. Hewson, Washington business 
man. In December, 1928, she left $2,000 in trust to St. John’s in Schofield’s 
memory. 

Augusta Wells Kilbourne was 84 when she quietly departed this life, 
March 11, 1919. Her noteworthy friend, Mrs. Ivins, passed on five years later 
at 94. 


Florence Brinkman’s Life With A Piano 


he time was Spring, 1917, and Americans by thousands were crowding 
aboard every outgoing ship at German seaports as war between the United 
States and the Kaiser hovered only a breath away. 

But there was one American who was not going home. Tall, blonde, blue- 
eyed Florence Brinkman of Keokuk had decided that, come what may, she 
would remain on her job as teacher of piano at the Hittner Conservatory in 
Dortmund, city of a half million in Westphalia, northwest Rhineland. 


Following the death of her father, George A. Brinkman, insurance dealer, 
in January, 1913, Miss Brinkman, with her mother, Alice, as companion, had 
gone abroad, studied and taught through the beginning stages of World War. I. 

Now with their own country’s entrance into the conflict a certainty, the 
two women found themselves surrounded by Deutschland relatives and friends, 
urging them to stay on in the fatherland, regardless of war’s threat. It was not 
too difficult to yield to these entreaties, for both the paternal and maternal 
sides of the Brinkman family were centuries deep in German ancestry. 

The von Breitensteins, for example, from whom Florence Brinkman’s 
mother was descended, had an early century feudal castle on the Rhine. 

After her decision to remain in Europe was made, Florence Brinkman 
mailed a letter to the editor of a Keokuk newspaper for publication saying, in 
short, that she was “‘ashamed” of the manner in which America had treated 
Germany in events leading up to warfare. She had seen, she said in letters 
to friends in this country, the horrors of the strife from 1914-17, in which the 
flower of ‘Teutonic young manhood was being killed off or broken in body. 

Later, she was to be reminded sharply by friends and relatives in the 
states that the same was true of American youths who had died bravely and 
by the thousands on the fields of carnage in France and Belgium because of 
German aggression. 

Then strangely there came a day when the 29-year-old piano virtuoso 
fastened a small, enamel, red-white-and blue flag beneath her coat, and con- 
tinued to wear it secretly during the remainder of her stay on German soil. 
Her decision was made, she was going home.——home to America, and if 
necessary, she would face the music because of her earlier stand. 

Late in 1917, with the aid of powerful German friends——the same who 
had urged her to stay at war’s outbreak, Miss Brinkman and her mother found 
passage on an American-bound vessel, while U-boats of the Triple Entente and 
the Allies roamed every mile of the storm-tossed Atlantic. 

When Florence Brinkman walked down the gangplank in New York 
harbor, nearly two weeks later, she was clad in nondescript clothing, and in- 
stead of a coat her svelte figure was wrapped in a drape from the window of a 
German friend, to breast a terrifying voyage. German economy was at lowest 
ebb, and purchase of clothing, particularly by enemy aliens, was impossible. 

Another of Keokuk’s music notables* of the early 1900’s speaking of 
Florence Brinkman’s war experiences, says today: 

“The situation in which she found herself is completely understandable, for 
she was with persons whose influence on her thinking was no doubt great. 
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Aside from that, she had her work and was loath to give up something at which 
she was greatly successful. (*Hazel Salzer Timberman). 

“Together we studied music in Chicago under such German masters as 
Paul Stoye*, Hans von Schiller, Adolph Brune. By the time war came be- 
tween the two countries, they had returned to Germany where Florence was 
teaching. It was a happy, infectious reunion. She, as well as the rest of us, 
worshipped at the feet of these German professors of our Chicago college 
years.” 

Florence Brinkman, only child of George and Alice Breitenstein Brink- 
man, was born July 17, 1888 in Keokuk at 623 Bank st. She was graduated in 
1906 from Keokuk High school, four years later from Chicago Music College 
with honors. Here she was a fellow student with Dr. William (Billy) Lester, 
organist and composer; Hazel (Salzer) Timberman, and others, all of whom 
had studied piano with Miss Jane Carey in her North Fourth st. studio since 
childhood. 

In High school days, Florence Brinkman played piano for undergraduate 
events, seated at the instrument with her thick, lustrous, sun-gold hair piled 
high upon her head. At other times she wore it in one large braid down her 
back, or, for variation, in two heavy braids. She was solidly built, never a pudgy 
type, had a fresh, clean peaches-and-cream complexion. At meals, she declined 
to eat meat as not good for her health. Her uncle, Fred Brinkman, a butcher, 
chided her good-naturedly about that. 

Chicago student associates recall that Florence Brinkman was a “perfect 
performer” at the piano, which, no doubt, accounted for the fact that the not- 
able concert singer, Gladys Swarthout, product of Deep River, Missouri, chose 
her as accompanist for several seasons. 

The Brinkman technique and music appreciation, established by “Janey” 
Carey, were further developed by Brune, who taught her theory, while Stoye 
and von Schiller hammered away at keyboard perfection. Once Florence 
Brinkman entered the concert field, her reputation as an instrumentalist grew 
beyond the confines of the midwest. 

Critics in this country and abroad were uniformly laudatory about her 
performances, although some said flatly that while she was mechanically per- 
fect in her musicianship, she played sans personality and feeling. It was asserted 
here and there by the critics that she developed a precision and technique that 
fed her professional soul, and not, as one said, “for the sheer love of music 
itself.” 

International politics played a part in at least one of Florence Brink- 
man’s concert appearances. Because of a momentary disagreement between 
Germany and Italy, her name was presented on the program as “Brinzman’’— 
which seemed to the Italians to give some sort of satisfaction. 

Two deep sorrows came into the life of Florence Brinkman,—grief that 
saw her twice widowed by men of distinction in their particular fields. 

Dr. E. Perry Rice, her first husband, was an eye, ear and throat specialist 
when Miss Brinkman, studying in Chicago, met him on a visit to his office for 


(*Stoye went into German military service as an English interpreter and censor of outgoing mail. 
He, it is believed, is the one who was chiefly responsible for getting Florence Brinkman and her 


mother home to America in wartime.) 
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FLORENCE BRINKMAN is standing at back, left. Others in picture of The Pipers Guild 
quintet, a Chicago group, are Mrs. Margaret Smith Lester, widow of Dr. William Lester, 
organist and composer, who is seated in the center of the group; Ruth Johnson, back 
right; Elizabeth Kidd, seated left; Magdalen Massman, right front. Instruments are the 
lute and dulcimer. Miss Brinkman served as descant, a counterpoint or melody sung above 
the main melody. 


professional service. They fell in love, were married, Rice, a widower, old 
enough to be her father. 

Some years after Dr. Rice’s demise, the widow made her second venture 
into matrimony on February 28, 1941, with Prof. Percy Holmes Boynton. In 
this instance, too, the bridegroom was considerably older than his bride. His 
first wife, Lois Damon of St. Louis, had died 20 months previously, July 6, 
1939, after 37 years of wedded life. 

Boynton, a University of Chicago English professor, was a native of New- 
ark, N. J., born in 1875. He obtained his bachelor’s degree from Amherst Col- 
lege, class of 1897, his master’s degree. from Harvard University the following 
year. In that year and the one following, Boynton was a graduate student at 
Chicago. He was a brilliant student as well as instructor, was credited with 
being the originator of a popular round-table discussion hour on radio. 

Boynton wrote a number of books including one on Mark Twain’s ‘Tom 
Sawyer, and “A Book of American Poetry.” 

When the professor died in the late 1940’s, his widow continued to live in 
their show place home at Mystic, Conn. the couple had occupied for less than 
ten years. Boynton, for a time, maintained two homes, the other on the Uni- 
versity of Chicago campus. After leaving Chicago, he settled permanently in 
the East. He and his wife took occasional trips to Florida for the winter. The 
two Boynton sons, Holmes and Damon, were those of the first wife. 

Alone, Florence Brinkman-Rice-Boynton, her grand piano always close at 
hand, turned to social work and teaching among the underprivileged in a 
Georgia educational institution endowed by the Rockefeller family. Ten years 
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later, and ill, she returned to Conneticut, where on July 11, 1960, she died of 
influenza. 

There are one or two footnotes to the Florence Brinkman story, the life 
of the American girl who won gold medals with ease for excellence in music 
theory, and who figuratively stood German music professors on their heads 
because of her outstanding talent when she entered Stern’s Conservatory, Ber- 
lin, in 1913. Again when she went to Vienna to study. 

But the final road leads to Keokuk. Years ago, a restaurant owner on both 
South Third and South Fourth streets, Thomas J. Farmer by name, had a 
son William, greeted by the cafe patrons as “Willie.” He grew up to have a 
better than average basso singing voice, and, as time passed, because of their 
mutual interest in music, he and Florence Brinkman were often in each other’s 
company. He went to her home frequently where she accompanied his vocal 
efforts, gave him needed encouragement as an artist. 

While Florence Brinkman and Willie Farmer made a striking couple and 
caused heads to turn as they walked through the streets, they discussed music 
hour on hour. Romance, evidently, was furthest from their thoughts. Around 
1910, Farmer, using the stage name of Merkle, went to New York, had a try- 
out with the Metropolitan Opera Company, and was hired, duplicating a feat 
of Tenor Maurice Klein of an Eleventh and Blondeau st. family. 

Farmer never achieved the acclaim with his singing that Florence Brink- 
man did with her pianoforte. He was given minor roles for two or three years 
by the “Met”, including his turn at spear-carrying, and, what he thought was 
more than his share of choral work. Discouraged, he faded out of opera- 
singing, and after that Keokuk saw him no more. 

After she had returned from Europe by a dozen years or more, Florence 
Brinkman was giving a concert one night in the 1930’s in the Regent (now 
Iowa) theater on Keokuk’s Main street. 

As she began to play, the heavens opened up with a tremendous rain 
storm. Thunder rolled, lightning flashed, and the din on the theater roof 
seemed to drown out every worthy and wonderfully professional note of the 
stage piano. 

The concert, no fault of the artist, back again in familiar surroundings, and 
among those who admired her sincerely, was less than a success. Mother Nature 
was in one of her moods,—a fact which the comely, middle-aged blonde 
shrugged off with an honest smile. 


Golden Wedding Fete Of The Hubingers 


hristmas holidays were just ahead on Dec. 11, 1900, as John Carl Hubinger, 

eldest of their eight children, escorted his father and mother, the John F. 
Hubingers, to seats of honor at the head table in the gaily decorated dining 
room of the Hotel Keokuk. 

This done, he turned to his three brothers and four sisters, the children 
and the grandchildren, and as master of ceremonies proposed a toast to the 
elderly pair: “May you ever be as young in your hearts as you are on your 
golden anniversary!” 

Photographs of the Hubinger family shown in these pages taken at the 
time of the fiftieth wedding anniversary of Grandpa and Grandma Hubinger 
reflect the happiness and well-being of young and old. The womenfolk were 
at their prettiest in stylish clothes, the menfolk in white tie and tails, mark of 
opulence. All except “JC” who was tuxedoed for the event, nonconformist as 
always. 

Hadn’t it been his ingenuity, his extrovert personality that had made all 
of this possible? 

This was J. C. Hubinger, odd citizen, who loved Keokuk so much he went 
broke proving it, —a story too broad, too complex, too bizarre and sad at times 
to be confined to a single chapter. 

One has to be reminded of what respected men of Keokuk said about him 
to keep from forgetting what he once meant to the community. 

“Every year,” said the late Charles R. Decker, industrialist, “I place a 
wreath on J. C. Hubinger’s last resting place. He was a good man and an out- 
standing citizen. The least any of us can do, and this includes the company he 
founded, is to revere his memory.” 

But there is conflict of emotions as one considers the welter of events in 
this man’s life. At the time of the golden anniversary, Hubinger’s first wife 
had been dead seven years. ‘To those who came with condolences then he said: 

“T’ll never get another wife like Sadie.” 

They met at her home in Philadelphia when Hubinger was a door-to-door 
salesman, fell immediately in love and married in 1884. He was 32. She was 
a large, handsome woman of Junoesque proportions, who bore Hubinger a 
son Carl, and a daughter Marguerite. In 1893, following a period of severe 
reducing exercise and medication, the wife and mother died. 

Several years later there was apparently a new development in Hubinger’s 
life, the Keokuk Constitution-Democrat reprinting an item from the Warsaw 
(Ill.) Record which asserted that a Miss Viola Deuel and Hubinger were 
romantically entangled, in fact snarled, for she was contemplating a $60,000 
breach of promise suit against the starch manufacturer. 

Miss Deuel, said the piece, “is a pretty, vivacious and demure little lady” 
who was graduated from Keokuk High school, “became a pedagogue”. After 
that she was a clerk in the Hubinger business office, and, insisted this source, 
“rumor has it he became infatuated with her physical charms and uttered 
passionate words of love.” Hubinger denied he was guilty of “such frivolous 
conduct,” but, said the writer, he “dispatched an attorney to Kansas City, home 
of Miss Deuel, to compromise the matter.” 
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Hubinger went busily ahead operating his *electric street railway, his pow- 
er plant on the old canal, immediately below his mansion on the Avenue, his 
other interests including the presidency of J. C. Hubinger Bros. Co. (*Oran J. 
Chapman was secretary and general manager of Keokuk’s first electric railway 


in 1890. Hubinger bought it.) 


Shortly before the turn of the century Hubinger wooed and won Mrs. 
Viola Miller, tall, attractive New Orleans widow, who it is recalled, “looked 
regal” in her coach-and-four in the flower parades of Keokuk’s early street 
fairs. She had a daughter, Evelyn* by her previous marriage, who adopted the 
surname of her new step-father. A son, Harold, was born to the couple. 

While the second marriage for J. C. Hubinger was probably more tran- 
quil* than his first, he contrived somehow to build up a financial crash through 
stubborn persistence. But not before he astounded Keokuk and the country- 
side with a typically sensational Hubinger project. 

Sensing a need for outdoor amusement of the masses, he built the Casino, 
a mammoth, brilliantly-lighted auditorium and theater, in 1897, with 3500 
seating capacity, at the southeast corner of Fifteenth and Grand, opposite to- 
day’s entrance to Rand park. The Casino, partly surrounded by an amusement 
park, two blocks square from 13th to 15th on Grand and extending 200 yards 
westward, was integrated with a chute-the-chutes boat ride that terminated in 
a lake. Pennants flapped gaily in the breeze from the top of the structure. 

Hubinger served this spectacular region with his trolley cars which carried 
thousands to new forms of entertainment. The crowds gasped. ‘There was 
nothing like this nearer than Chicago’s White City. Elephants were walking 
across the stage at the Casino, and performing horses, ponies, dogs and seals 
brought squeals of delight. Old time “ten, twent, thirt” stage plays all the 
way from East Lynne to Shakespeare were going on, with famous singers and 
actors, including the ubiquitous Schumann-Heinck on hand to make it all a 
real fairyland. 

The end came finally to this incomparable home-town magnet as Hubinger 
continued to work with his electric light, street car and telephone enterprises. 
Starch was healthier than ever, carrying the increased financial load of JC’s 
offshoot projects. 

After a while, Nick and Joe Hubinger told their older brother it was 
“either starch or telephones. Which?” He was at the crossroads of his busi- 
ness career but he had a ready answer: Telephones.* ‘The brothers gave him 
$333,333 for his one-third interest in the business, which he risked in trying 
to realize a dream of becoming the greatest telephone magnate in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. The old Midas touch was gone. He failed. (A 25-year franchise 
to operate a local telephone company in Keokuk was given Hubinger by city 
council in 1894.) 


*Mrs. Evelyn Hubinger Diver, widow of a top executive of the national F. W. Woolworth organiza- 
tion, lives in Lake Forest, wealthy Chicago suburb, today. Harold Hubinger, retired business man 
of Pennsylvania and Ohio is the head of a socially prominent family. 

*The late Charles E. Langley, Keokuk business man, told with relish of J. C. Hubinger’s almost 
boy-like joy with his local telephone office after he had established it at Sixth and Blondeau. 
At times, said Langley, Hubinger would take down the receiver, crank the phone and when his 
wife answered would say: “Hello, Mamma, go to hell, Mamma, goodbye, Mamma,” then hang up. 
Some times visitors would come into his office and Hubinger would ‘phone his residence. ‘Hello, 
Mamma. | just wanted to show these people this thing actually works.” 
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J. CG. Hubinger entered the starch business on his own in a small plant 
in his last years. He still had his office building at Sixth and Blondeau, south- 
east corner, and had put up a phone exchange building at 611 Blondeau. 

John Carl Hubinger, a genius in one respect, child of fate in another, 
son of a German-born father and a French mother, was born at Falmouth, 
Ky. March 18, 1852, died Jan. 27, 1908 when nearing his 56th birthday, from 
an attack of pleuro-pneumonia, contracted on a business trip. He predicted 
when he stepped off the train at Keokuk he would not survive. 

On Jan. 30, requiem mass was celebrated at the obsequies in St. Fran- 
cis de Sales Roman Catholic church by the Rev. James Dunnion, pastor. The 
Rev. Fr. Reimbold of Nauvoo, long-time friend of Hubinger, delivered an elo- 
quent eulogy on the life and works of the deceased. Hubinger, who with the 
members of his family, had been a lifelong communicant of Westminster 
Presbyterian church, changed his faith to Catholicism in his last days. Burial 
was in the family vault in Oakland cemetery. 

Serving as honorary pallbearers were Hugh Robertson, Capt. Benjamin 
P. Taber, Alois Weber, Maj. David B. Hamill, J. W. Delaplaine, Dr. George F. 
Jenkins, Jesse Webb and Martin L. Boyle. Active bodybearers were Eugene S. 
Baker, W. C. Howell, C. F. McFarland, William P. Sutton, Edwin T. Bartruff, 
D. A. Collier and John Cosgrove. 

Music for the solemn service was furnished by a choir made up of singers 
from St. Mary’s, St. Peter’s and St. Francis’ churches. Solos were sung by 
Mrs. J. M. Furlong, Miss Bess Cosgrove and Miss Julia Connelly. Miss Cos- 
grove was organist, assisted by Miss Leonore Dickey. 

On Oct. 17, 1908, Mrs. Viola M. Hubinger, the widow, filed suit in 
District Court against the J. C. Hubinger estate seeking $50,000 under an ante- 
nuptial agreement. A year and a half later, Judge Henry Bank, Jr. denied the" 
claim and dismissed the suit. 

By his will, Hubinger left his widow a trust fund of $10,000 to be invested 
in real estate securities, “the income of which shall be paid to my wife instead 
of the $50 a month provided herein.” Balance of the shrunken estate was 
divided among the surviving children. Charles Weismann of Minneapolis, 
brother-in-law of Hubinger, was the executor. 

The will also stipulated that a home to cost not more than $6,000, was 
to be built for the widow and children. This was erected at 925 Orleans ave., 
the widow living there for several years until she found herself reduced to near 
penury. The flush days of mansions and plush living were gone. 

J. G. Hubinger who laughed and called to children in the snow to hitch 
their sleds onto his own large horse-drawn sleigh, who walked up and down 
the aisles of Pullman cars in his barefeet because the carpeting in the aisles was 
pleasant to his soles, was gone. 

If Mrs. Margaret Collisson, his neighbor when he lived with his wife in 
the Ida Carrick boarding house at 616 High in the last years, was correct, Hub- 
inger was permitted to go home to his Grand Avenue mansion to die. But 
there is still an insistent tale that the undertaker and his assistant carried the 
body out the front door of the boarding place. 

*The late Joseph H. McNamara, once a top official of the Hubinger Co., said Hubinger’s estate 


at death was valued at $75,000, only a fraction of its original worth when the starch king was 
in his heyday. 
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As long as Keokuk remains a town, the name of J. C. Hubinger will be 
heard, not for his “loud mistakes”, as a friend once said, but for his great affec- 
tion for the place where once he was a section hand on the Rock Island, a 
doughnut peddler from his shabby home at Sixth and Johnson when often his 
own father was without socks, had holes in his shoes. 

It would be unkind for anyone to say “thus are the mighty fallen” for in 
his own way J. C. Hubinger was one of the great men of Keokuk. Some day 
some one will erect a tablet to his memory or name a street in his honor. It 
would be fitting, considering all the circumstances. His love for this town has 
never been equaled. 


WHO THE HUBINGERS ARE IN THE PHOTOGRAPHS 


The next two pages contain rare old photographs of the Hubinger family. 
The first or larger group is that of the grownups and children at the golden 
jubilee, the second picture that of the sons and daughters of the elderly John 
F. Hubingers who were honored by the affair. Appended are the identifying 
lines for both pictures. The author is indebted to Mrs. Marie Green Rankin 
for use of these, and equally as grateful to Mrs. Evelyn Hubinger Diver for 
her aid in identifying the individual members. 


FIRST OR BOTTOM ROW: (left to right) Willis, son of Hugh W. and Elizabeth Hubinger 
Green; Marguerite Sadie, daughter of John C. and Sadie Hubinger (first wife;) Catherine, daugh- 
ter of Jacob J. and Lida Pollock Hubinger; Florence, daughter of the Greens; Millard, son of 
Joseph and Annie Hubinger Geltz; Cyd, the Greens’ daughter; Frederick, son of the Nicholas 
Hubingers; Jennie, their daughter; Fausteen, daughter of the Geltzes. 

SECOND ROW: (left to right) Evelyn, daughter of Mrs. John C. Hubinger and step-daughter of 
JCH; “Joey” son of the Joseph Hubingers; Harold Christy Hubinger, son of JCH and Mrs. Viola 
Hubinger (second wife;) Mrs. John C. Hubinger; John F. and Katherine Hubinger, his wife, parents 
and grandparents of the large family shown here; John C. Hubinger, who is next to his mother. 
At his left is a Green or a Geltz boy, probably of the latter family because of resemblance; 
Gertrude, the Charles Weisman’s daughter; Marie, daughter of Hugh and Elizabeth Green (widow, 
today, of Judge John M. Rankin.) 

THIRD ROW: (left to right) Mary Hubinger Weisman Nodler, youngest sister of JCH; Joseph 
E. Hubinger, and to his left his wife, Mary Florence Morrell of Portland, Maine; Nicholas W. 
Hubinger and to his left his wife, Jennie Eldert of Madison, Conn.; Charles, Jr., son of the Weis- 
mans; Joseph F., son of the Geltzes. 

FOURTH ROW: (left to right) Hugh W. (Will) Green and wife, Elizabeth Hubinger Green; 
Charles Weisman and wife Katherine Hubinger Weisman; Joseph Geltz, Sr. and wife Annie 
Hubinger Geltz; Jacob J. Hubinger and his first wife Lida M. (Pearlie) Pollock. His second wife Miss 
Ella Windler, of a long-time Keokuk family, died Oct. 31, 1958. Jacob Hubinger died by drowning 
after a plunge from the Keokuk bridge in 1927. 

FIFTH ROW: (left to right) Nicholas Hubinger, Jr.; Mamie, daughter of the Nicholas Hubin- 
gers; Arthur, son of the Charles Weismans; Lily, daughter of the Nicholas Hubingers; Renie, 
daughter of the Joseph Hubingers; John Carl, son of J. C. Hubinger and his first wife, and brother 
of Marguerite. 


Names of the sons and daughters of John F. and Katherine Hubinger surrounding 
their parents in the son-daughter photograph are: Back row, left to right, Nicholas; 
Elizabeth Hubinger Green; Joseph; Jacob J.; Mary (Mamie) Hubinger Weisman Nodler; 
John Carl Hubinger. Front row, left to right: Annie Hubinger Geltz; the father and mother, 
and Katherine Hubinger Weisman. 
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There Was A Woman Preacher In The Pulpit 


woman minister of bright attaimments made Keokuk her home in part 

of the first two decades of this century, serving as pastor of the First 
Unitarian church at Fourth and High. There could have been little excuse 
for her having anything except an intellectual approach to life, since one of 
her grandfathers was Samuel Finley Breese Morse, inventor of the electric tele- 
graph and the Morse code for sending messages by wire. 

Her great grandfather, the Rev. Jedediah Morse (1761-1826) was a Con- 
gregational clergyman who spent his life opposing Unitarianism,—which had 
no effect, whatever on his great granddaughter who took to the latter faith as 
naturally as a duck to water. 

Rowena Morse was graduated from the University of Iowa ca. 1892, then 
entered world-famed, 13th century University of Jena in Thuringia, central 
Germany where she obtained her doctorate (Ph.D.) In after years she served 
this cultural center as a guest professor, and after her death a bronze plaque was 
placed on campus in her memory. 

Her Jena years call to mind an incident which befell her,—one that 
seemed serious at the time, later amusing. ‘The baths were public with separate 
accommodations for men and women. One day while peacefully attending her 
ablutions in one of the bathhouses, the unlocked door was opened and Miss 
Morse was startled to see a man enter, look inquiringly around, then take his 
leave. He repeated this several times. 

Incensed, Miss Morse protested to the authorities about the unusual oc- 
currence only to learn that the proceeding was necessary because of a current 
rash of suicides among bathers in the woman’s section. “I couldn’t figure why 
they didn’t send a woman inspector to see who had decided to end it all,” said 


‘sthe American girl at a later date. 


In addition to theology, Miss Morse was schooled in art and gave a series 
of lectures on the subject in 1908, once following an address by the president of 
Chicago’s Art Institute with one of her own,—““Thirty Pieces of Art.” 

She came to Keokuk around 1907, succeeding the Rev. Adolph Rossbach 
as minister of the Unitarians. In these years she lived in the home of Mrs. 
Addie Jaeger, widow of a bank president, at 704 Grand, then took up residence 
in the home of Miss Garnet Allen on North Fourth st. 

When she left Keokuk during dam-building days, Miss Morse had passed 
her fortieth year but was still an attractive woman. A year or two later, former 
Keokuk parishioners learned that she had married the Rev. Newton Mann, 
76-year-old retired Unitarian preacher, native of eee N.Y. His first wife 
was dead. aE 

Dr. Rowena Morse Mann lived to a ripe 88, died in Chicago March 5, 
1958, and is buried there. 

Some one recalls that for relaxation in her Keokuk years, the Rev. Miss 
Morse attended dances where young people gathered. She would some times 
turn to an associate and remark with a nod: “There’s a young woman (or 
man) who will succeed in life.” Her prophecy proved true in several instances, 
teller of the tale rememberd. 
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Nellie Walker Sculptures Chief Keokuk 


pAciuce, marble bust of Abraham Lincoln, and the magnificent bronze 
statue of Chief Keokuk in Rand park appear to have little in common 
until one investigates. 

In 1889, a sixteen-year-old girl cast eyes longingly at a small piece of 
stone on a shelf in her father’s monument workshop, and inquired if she 


NELLIE VERNE WALKER 

might have it for her own. The answer was “no”, then and for several days. 

Weeping, she went to her mother and told of a desire to “make some- 
thing” with the discarded piece. 

“Tet her have it, Ev,” the mother interceded. “It can do no harm and 


may do a lot of good.” 
The father yielded, with the result that this daughter became one of 
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America’s renowned sculptors, and the creator of the timeless figure of the 
Chief who seems destined to gaze forever across the Mississippi to the East. 

In her first hesitant work on the bust of the Great Emancipator, Nellie 
Verne Walker, the artist, removed his likeness from a book, fastened it above 
a work bench and fashioned the gaunt features. When the World Columbian 
Exposition opened in Chicago in 1893, the bust was shown under a label: 
“Work of an Iowa Girl.” 

When she reached nineteen, the young exponent of three-dimension art 
told her family she had come to the crossroads of a business and art career, 
and that her decision lay with the latter. She had acquired a public school edu- 
cation, followed by training in secretarial work, with its typing and shorthand. 
This latter was to stand her in good stead. 

With her father, she took a train to Chicago where they were met by 
an uncle who arranged an interview with Lorado Taft, world famed sculptor, 
whom he knew. 

This was Lorado Taft, who at the dedication of the Chief Black Hawk 
statue at Oregon, IIll., on July 1, 1911, said: ““To be suggestive rather than 
direct is what I am at,—to do that is the great joy of the sculptor.” 

Years later, Taft told the story of this first visit. “There walked into my 
studio one day, a little girl, not more than four-feet-eight inches in height, 
who told me she had come to Chicago to become a sculptor. She had the 
plans all worked out in her mind. It made no difference, she said, how hard 
she had to work to accomplish them.” 

Taft was impressed to the point where Nellie Walker became his protege 
and his pupil. In return she performed secretarial work for him, took charge 
of bulging correspondence, and lived with the Taft family. Eventually, she 
became an instructor in the Art Institute of Chicago and helped her mentor 
with his tasks. 

When her associates learned before World War I that she had a desire to 
study abroad for a year, they made up a purse, sufficient to keep her in Europe 
for several years. It was her third trip overseas. 

Nellie Walker was 39 and a confirmed bachelor maid when she was ap- 
proached by the Keokuk Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, to 
make the Chief Keokuk statue. She submitted a 2-foot working model in clay 
which the D.A.R. approved, and she was commissioned to proceed with the 
job. | 

When the full-scale model was completed it was turned over to an Italian 
firm for casting in bronze. 


On Oct. 22, 1913, the day of dedication, rain fell and part of the cere- 
monies were removed from the park to the Grand Theater, but not before two 
small children, Agnes Reeves and Graffen Blood, pulled the cords that unveiled 
the Chief for future generations to see. Cameron, Joyce & Schneider hauled 
the statue to the park a week previously and set it on the brownstone obelisk 
that had once been surmounted by a wooden cigar store Indian, placed there 
by Hallowe’en pranksters. From that small, humorous incident sprang the 
“Daughters” idea for something more ornate and definitely more lasting. 

Lorado ‘Taft was on hand to beam with pride on his pupil’s work, though 
some gained the impression that he was snobbish and inclined to look down his 
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nose at the town. He was photographed, somewhat grim, in front of the 
monument and on the platform. AL 

Taft made “a simple, direct speech” and “modestly refused credit” for 
Miss Walker’s accomplishment. She took a bow when introduced by the gen- 
eral chairman of the D.A.R. committee, Susie Smyth Collier. 

Other dignitaries here to see the Walker statue and take part in the 
proceedings were elegantly dressed Mrs. William Cummings Story, president 
general of the national D.A.R. organization from New York City; Mrs. Harold 
Howell, Iowa regent, and E. R. Harlan, curator of the Iowa Historical depart- 
ment. 

The chairman of the Early Iowa Trails committee, Mrs. Drayton W. 
Bushnell was on hand to explain the insertion of a large, white stone tablet 
on one side of the statue’s base. 

Principal speaker of the dedicatory occasion was James C. Davis, Des 
Moines attorney, and Keokuk-born, who spoke words of high praise for the 
sponsors and Miss Walker, “one of Iowa’s most gifted and talented women.” 

John Earl Keokuk, great grandson of the Chief made a neat speech at the 
theater: “While I fully understand that it is that old disciple of peace you are 
honoring upon this occasion, I also appreciate the fact that it is I who have 
the satisfaction of expressing thanks to you and to all in behalf of the family, 
the tribe and his friends.” 

There seems to be some doubt that this Keokuk descendant was aware 
that the head was missing from his grandfather’s body when it was interred in 
1883 in the base of the monument. Ghouls had done this deed, and it was only 
after negotiating for a long period of time with the Odd Fellows lodge in an 
Oklahoma town that the Keokuk committee, headed by Caleb F. Davis, 
banker, was able to recover the skull, an unusually fine one. 

Before and after sculpturing the Chief Keokuk statue, Nellie Walker 
carried out various commissions on a wide variety of subjects. Some of the 
earlier ones included “Her Son,” a statue which adorned the Art Institute 
for years, and “Young Donatello”, a likeness in stone of James Harlan, early 
day Iowa U. S. senator, erected in Washington, D. C. 

Harlan was the father-in-law of Robert Lincoln, son of the president. 

Numerous memorials in Graceland cemetery, Chicago, burial place of 
Marshall Field I; the Decker family in Battle Creek, and the Diggins family 
in Cadillac, Mich., are sites of other Walker art. The Winfield Scott Stratton 
monument in Colorado Springs is another. Her work included portrait busts 
and a number of ideal groups. 

Throughout the years, Miss Walker maintained membership in the Chi- 
cago Society of Artists; Society of Western Artists; National Sculpture Society; 
Western Society of Sculptors; the Little Room, and the Cordon Club, Chicago. 

In the summer of 1956 in her early eighties, Miss Walker was still active 
as a sculptor, having been given a commission to create a statue of Doctor 
Fabian for the Hall of Fame in the nation’s capital. 

Nellie Walker was born December 7, 1874 in Red Oak, Ia., one of six 
children, including five daughters and one son, of Everett A., and Rebecca 
Jane Lindsey Walker. When Nellie was a small girl, the family moved to 
Moulton in Appanoose county, not far from Centerville. 
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Through the years she visited with the Mitchell family in their West 
Keokuk home at the corner of Pleasant avenue and Walsh street. 

“She was always a cheerful little body,” said Mrs. Iza Mitchell Widdi- 
field, her Keokuk cousin. “One whom you always liked to have a good, long 
visit with.” Others have described her as modest, gracious and “‘most lovable.” 

Nellie Walker undoubtedly received considerable sums from her art com- 
missions, but, as one relative says: “She spent a large share of her competence 
on her family whom she always adored.” 

Like good wine, the best part of this story has been kept until the last: 
Nellie Verne Walker is still living as this is written in her eighty-eighth year, 
in Colorado, though her eyesight has failed. One would not be aware of this 
impairment, judging from the clear, legible handwriting in her letters. 

The writer was eager to have an expression in these years from this dis- 
tinguished woman as to the impressions she had gained as one of this country’s 
outstanding artists. 

“T have never done any writing in connection with my work as a sculptor 
nor have I ever indulged in any form of art criticism,’ she replied. “I may not 
have liked a certain type of work being done by some other artists. If it is 
bad, time will take care of it. That has always been so. 

“As for myself, I just worked as a sculptor and hoped the results would 
be any influence I might have had.” 

Miss Walker was more willing to speak of Lorado Taft: 

“He was my teacher and a fine one. I was associated with him in one 
way or another for more than thirty-five years, and was his assistant as in- 
structor at the Art Institute for five years. I shared a studio with him in the 
Fine Arts Building for several years, and later had a studio in the same building 
near the University of Chicago, for some twenty-five years, or until his death. 
(1936.) 

“T am not alone in considering him as one of the great artists of his day. 
He was given many honors.” 

Then there was this final word about her own health: “I am 87 years old, 
almost blind, and not very well otherwise. It is very hard for me even to 
write a letter.” 

Clara Edmonds Hemingway, American poet, paid tribute to the art and 
skill of Nellie Walker two generations ago, in this sonnet, titled “The Sculp- 
tor:” 

She touches plastic clay while features grow, 

Beneath such nimble movements as belong to pure white magic 
could she breathe and blow 

The breaths into their clay, they would be strong, 

Be flesh and blood before our waiting eyes. 

What brain, what character and beauty there! 

Now lines and hollows and the being lies 

Beneath the suffering no soul should bear. 

From youth to toothless age the docile clay 

A line-worn wreck of moments has become, 

It lived a span of life in one brief day, 

So like mankind when unprotesting, dumb. 

Such artistry makes deep emotions throng, 

Her fingers are as vocal as a song. 


(See Appendix for list of Chief Keokuk monument subscribers. ) 


The Brave, Exciting Life Of Virginia Ivins 


he fandango at the ranch was in full swing, that Spring night in California’s 
Bay Region, and dancing in the arms of a tall, handsome Spaniard was 
Virginia Ivins, young, comely Keokuk housewife. 

Faster and faster, the sombreroed guitarists played, now romantically 
soft, again mucho gusto—thunder on the strings. 

Round and round went the merry-mad throng, laughing, shouting gaily, 
calling to one another. 

Her skirts ballooning, eyes bright, breath coming in rapturous gasps, the 
girl was being swung off her slippered feet by the handsome one, his bronzed 
face alight with the closeness of the blue eyes and red lips beneath his chin. 

“One could not help dancing with such a partner,” Mrs. Ivins said many 
years later in reminiscent mood. “And as I could not stop him, we whirled until 
the music ended.” 

Never, she recalled, unless it was her wedding day, had an occasion been 
this sans souci—gay, happy, without care. This was the life she had not known 
since her girlhood when the Warsaw House had a long ballroom on the second 
floor. 

Virginia Ivins wrote of these treasured hours when she was an elderly 
‘woman, recalling that “‘as soon as the ice was strong enough in Winter, many 
weeks of fine sleighing was afforded, and couples from Keokuk would go down 
to Warsaw. Ours was the carefree, joyous spirit of youth, and we were always 
ready to go where we danced the night away, returning to Keokuk after day- 
light, tired, but oh, so happy!” 

Almost prayerfully she added: “Many of those sturdy pioneers, brave men 
all of them, who found in Keokuk their permanent home, are now dreamlessly 
asleep in the quiet of the Oakland hills. But the blessed memory of their 
friendship remains. And the bright, cheery girls, who accompanied them on 
sleighrides, to dances, walked with them to church, the sweetness and beauty 
of their lives ever a cherished memory to those few of us who tarry still in the 
world.” 

If there was one attribute Virginia Ivins possessed in addition to natural 
charm, a high order of mental attainment, resourcefulness, it was instinctive 
courage. Crossing the almost trackless Great American Desert a century ago; 
menaced by savages and wild beasts; in peril of her life when her second child 
was born in a prairie schooner, high in the Nevada mountains; tossed about for 
days on a steamer in a raging Pacific Ocean storm—these were some of the 
trials that beset the 20-year-old girl. 

On one occasion, she became unconscious for three days with a high fever, 
while her babies cried and moaned pitifully in a Conestoga wagon that kept 
going forward interminably and upward to the peaks. Then on the third day, 
in a delirium, she seized up her new child and was about to fling it into the 
foot-deep dust of the trail when her uncle said to her: “This is your baby.” 
“Why so it is,” she replied as the storm and strain passed from her. 

Strong, determined William Shinn Ivins, a diamond-in-the-rough, loved 
this wife of his in a fumbling, devoted way, and was as tender with her as a 
cat caressing a kitten. 
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There was the day on the gold-rush trail, a thousand miles from nowhere, 
when, white-faced with sudden terror, he raced back to the wagon to find 
that a shotgun he had carelessly placed, moments after a quail hunt, had 
blasted off inches from his wife’s head. 

“thought . 7" 

“Never mind,” she said. “I am all right.” 

“Thank God,’ murmured the shaken pioneer. 

Five and a half months after leaving Keokuk, the Ivinses were in Marys- 
ville, California, fifty miles north of Sacramento and 100 northeast of San 
Francisco. 

“T had been cool in every danger, a trait I inherited from my father,” 
said Virginia Ivins. 

If there was one time, more than any other, that she needed to call on 
this reserve strength it was the night of September 9th, 1852, when she was 
delivered of her third child. Camp had been made high in the Sierra Nevada 
mountains. 

“After all was quiet, I lighted my lamp and sat down to sew. I had been 
quietly at work, making a small wardrobe out of some clothes in the broken 
box”—a box that once contained “some of my pretty clothes” and was smashed 
by the cruel wheels of the wagon as it slipped and slithered through mud and 
water at a river crossing. 

“Outside, the poor, thirsty cattle lowed, the coyotes barked and snarled, 
the owls hooted and the nighthawks screamed. It seemed as if we had been 
deserted by God and man. Now indeed trouble was in store for us. 

“T called my husband and told him the situation. He would not believe 
me at first, but was soon convinced. God only knows the fear and the agony 
of that dreadful night. I tried to be brave for the sake of my husband and 
child. 

“Then at 3 o’clock in the morning there came to us a dear, little daughter, 
with no one near to help, comfort or relieve.” 

The young husband did what he could for his wife in this period of labor, 
then “wrapped the little one up in a blanket and laid her in my arms.” 

The baby was named Sierra Nevada—later reduced to Era—“‘in token of 
her birthplace. I did not want to give. her that name, but her father wished it, 
so I consented.” 


T'wenty-month-old Charley was a great comfort to his mother in the days 
that followed “and I knew I had an angel.” 


Experiences of the next two years were to include Ivins’ capture and es- 
cape from the Indians, near sudden death on 10,000-foot peaks, a storm at sea 
aboard a shaky sidewheel steamer bound from California to Nicaragua, fearful 
illness for all except tough old Galland, and a brush with Walker’s Filibusters 
in revolt on the Isthmus of Panama a half century before Teddy Roosevelt 
built the canal. 

Virginia Ivins recorded these events in her “Pen Pictures of Early Western 
Days” that preceded her “Reminiscences,” copies of which are rare today. 

When the Ivinses reached the settlement, Petaluma, in California, after an 
overland trip of 193 days, they neither dug nor panned for gold but opened a 
butter and cheese factory after the husband and father sold the staunch 
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prairie schooner for $100 and erected a shack for his family. With butter sell- 
ing at $1 a pound and cheese for half that amount, profits were enormous. 

“Cheese and butter-making are no mere child’s play,’ Virginia wrote. 
The profits in gold dust and nuggets she fastened to the inside of her dress and 
a half dozen petticoats. Ivins told her she was “a walking First National Bank.” 
In 1857, the small fortune was to be lost in the panic, and they started on a 
new one, this time in Keokuk. 

Five months previously this safari had begun on the morning of April 6th 
from a point ten miles north of Keokuk where the Ivinses, their small son, 
Dr. and Mrs. Isaac Galland, uncle and aunt of Virginia, spent the night. 

The hundred grazing cattle on the Lee county prairie, ten miles north of 
Keokuk, and several men Ivins hired to go with the expedition, were ready. 
Two days later when the caravan reached Oskaloosa, the church bells were 
ringing of a Sunday morning and Virginia was homesick for her old house and 
friends. 

Three years previously she married Ivins on April 25, 1849, the ceremony 
performed by the Rev. Glen Woods, pastor of the New School Presbyterian 
church, and now “like boy and girl we were starting out to seek our fortune.” 

Having ridden across the isthmus on the back of a horse with her baby in 
her arms, Virginia’s little family sailed up to New York on a steamer that 
seemed ages in coming. She “felt no thrill of pleasure” at being back in civili- 
zation again. 

“T was already longing for my California home,” Virginia said. She pined 
for “the lonely ranch, even to the coyotes and grizzly bears,’ and begged her 
husband to make a trip to Keokuk, then return with her to the West Coast. 
But he was adamant, said what she had often heard him say before: “I am 
not one to put my hand to the plow and look back.” 

Virginia Ivins was a good if somewhat unwilling sport. “With heavy 
heart I journeyed back to Keokuk to meet many dear friends who were so 
kind that after awhile I became reconciled to remain where my lot seemed to 
be-cast,’? 

For a few short years, the Ivinses lived in a house they built at the north- 
east corner of Eighth and Bank, then with some of the butter and cheese money 
they bought the large, brick mansion of its time at 633 Grand ave.* around 
1856 and moved in for a protracted stay. But there were memories. 

Ivins and a companion, Clark, in the days of the Fifties, went after cattle 
that “rushed away like the wind” one night from their encampment. When 
daylight came the two found themselves within a stone’s throw of a band of 
Indians, who threatened them with death. Ivins, armed with a 45 caliber 
revolver and a huge Bowie knife kept the tribesmen busy and eventually slipped 
away, unobserved. 

Three days later, Virginia heard a faint “hello” on the plains and was 
reunited with Ivins after torturous hours of worry. He was more dead than 
alive. in a 
Not long after that, Virginia, riding side-saddle to herd stock, was thrown 


*This is the residence owned and occupied by John N. Irwin, the home today of Mrs. John Rankin 
(Florence Johnstone) Irwin. 
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from her mount and pushed a threatening hoof from her head. “I pushed with 
all my might,” she said. 

The Gallands as well as her husband were a steadying influence for Vir- 
ginia Ivins throughout the long miles. On a dozen occasions the editor, 
preacher, physician, counterfeiter and all around scalawag uncle saved her or 
some member of her family’s life with his knowledge of medicine. To her he 
was a demigod, who was kind to pioneer and Indian alike, dispensing free 
doctoring to those who could not pay. 

Fort Edwards, today’s Warsaw in Hancock county, Ill., was the birth- 
place of Virginia Wilcox Ivins, March 28, 1832. Her father, Maj. John Remele 
Wilcox, graduate of West Point Military Academy, was assigned to command 
Fort Edwards in 1823. Mary Williams Kinney, descendant of Roger Williams, 
advocate of religious freedom, was Mrs. Ivins mother. Maj. Wilcox and his 
wife died in their late thirties leaving the daughter, third of four children, 
an orphan. She came to Keokuk in 1840 to live with the Gallands. 

Virginia and William Ivins had seven children, three of whom died be- 
fore their sixth birthdays,—Frank, Charles (the Charley of the lone trail) , and 
Harry. 

“Sierra Nevada, “Era” of prairie schooner birth, became the socialite wife 
of Robert Ralston Jones, a Cincinnati engineer, while Elizabeth Galland Ivins 
(qv) was a music notable. William Norton Shinn Ivins, youngest of the flock, 
was a railroad attorney who dabbled in playwriting and theatrical productions 
early in this century. Ivan Walton Ivins, another son, died in infancy. 

Era’s son, R. Ralston Jones of Indianapolis, and her daughter, Mrs. 
James W. Babcock of New York were advised by the Lee County Historical 
Society of a restoration project for their grandmother’s monument in Oakland 
cemetery. 

The society reported that no response was received to the letters although 
William A. Wilkinson, kin of Mrs. Ivins who knew her as “Aunt Jennie’, sent 
a contribution for the work. 

Mrs. Ivins, who was blithely unconcerned about accurate dates and 
places in her two fascinating little books, tells in her “Reminiscences” of going 
to school in Warsaw with the illustrious John Hay, private secretary to Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and afterwards Secretary of State and American ambassador to 
Great Britain under Presidents McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt, respectively. 

Telling of her association with Hay, Mrs. Ivins wrote: “Often the journey 
to and from the primitive temple of learning was made in his company with my 
dinner basket a joint burden swinging between us.” 

Hay was born in 1838, nearly seven years after Virginia Wilcox. She was 
13 when he was six and she was preparing to enter Edgeworth Seminary in St. 
Louis in 1845. 

Mrs. Ivins died Nov. 23, 1924 at 327 North Second st. next door to the 
Thomas P. Grays and across the street from the Judge Lloyd Normans. She 
was in her 93d year. 

Close to her heart in thirty-five years of widowhood was the memory of 
William Shinn Ivins to whom she dedicated her 1908 “Pen Pictures” in these 
words: 


THE BRAVE, EXCITING LIFE OF VIRGINIA IVINS sb 


“To My Husband, The Sharer of My Joys and Sorrows Who was Always 
“To My Faults a Little Blind and to My Virtues Very Kind.’ ” 

The lonely trail of the oxen, the prairie schooner, the Indians, the butter 
factory and, yes, the handsome Spanish dance partner, were long ago and 
far away. Old, so very old now, the once vivacious Virginia Wilcox Ivins had 
gone to join them all, more especially Will Ivins. 

He died May 18, 1889 in Keokuk, a cattle and hog raiser, a liveryman of 
65, native of Burlington, N. J., May 13, 1824. Charles and Elizabeth Shinn 
Ivins, his parents went to Nauvoo in 1841, where at 18, the boy operated a 
ferryboat to the Montrose barracks. When Mormon Danites burned his boat 
in 1845 the family decided it was time to move to Keokuk. A wedding was 
coming up. 

What was the physical appearance of pioneer Keokuk woman Virginia 
Ivins? She was of medium height, had brown hair, fine features, smiled a 
great deal, and the few who recall her say she talked incessantly but not bore- 
somely. 

Miss Allie Hine, another pioneer of a later period: “Mrs. Ivins was a 
fine-looking woman who gave beautiful parties.” Miss Hine lived with her at 
Second and Morgan once upon a time. 

Mrs. Helen Bartruff Brady, widow of ‘Thomas F.: “She was a very pretty 
woman, wore her hair parted. She was vivacious.” 

Mrs. Louise B. Field: “I was very fond of Mrs. Ivins, addressed her as 
‘Auntie Ivins.’ She had a sweet expression, must have been very pretty as a 
young girl. We recall Mrs. Ivins always wearing a tall comb in her hair with 
ivory balls across it.”” Some one else said: “I feel quite sure she never took this 
comb off.” | i 

Mrs. Elizabeth Irwin Elder: “She was.a pleasant little old lady.” 


Much is written in these days about the women of America controlling 
most of the national wealth. There are indications that this was partly true as 
long ago as the first World War. Nellie J. Wakefield, former resident of Keo- 
kuk, then living in Chicago, wrote a business letter back home: 

“From the enclosed insurance policies I see there is a misunderstanding be- 
tween us and I am the one at fault. You evidently read my letter to mean the 
three properties, —506 North Third, and 216 and 220 Fulton for the $5,500 
figure we placed on the Fulton st. properties. I could not for a moment, in 
justice to my father and mother, consider that figure for the three. As I have 
upwards of some fifty policies, covering over $500,000 insurance, I am used to 
keeping them up.” Miss Wakefield engaged successfully in the real estate busi- _ 
ness in Chicago after leaving Keokuk. 


When Amelia Folsom Wed Brigham Young 


o one knows where it began, but for years there was a riotous tale that 
Brigham Young, great leader of the Mormons, virtually stole and married 
a Keokuk girl, to make her his seventeenth wife. 
It was a fantastic and highly improbable story which had the high priest 
casting covetous eyes on the wife of a Keokuk carpenter, then making a busi- 
ness proposal to the husband. 


AMELIA FOLSOM YOUNG. Inset (above) As a bride; lower inset: Brigham Young, 
great leader of the Mormons, husband of the Keokuk girl. 
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WHEN AMELIA FOLSOM WED BRIGHAM YOUNG Jo 


Young, according to the fable, gave the spouse a lifetime job in the temple 
at Salt Lake for the hand of his mate, the arrangement being agreeable to the 
trio. 

Such concoctions do not die easily but grow wilfully more distorted with 
the passage of the years. 

The bald fact is, however, that Brigham Young at 62 did marry a 25- 
year-old Keokuk girl,—Harriet Amelia Folsom, who lived here from her ninth 
into her sixteenth year, and in nearby Nauvoo for several earlier years. 

The date of the nuptials was January 24, 1863, midway in the Civil War. 
When she first met Young, Amelia was 22 and just arrived in the capital of 
the Latter Day Saints, so there was to all intents and purposes a genuine period 
of courtship. 

While it is incidental, the carpenter “husband” of Amelia, created in the 
minds of gossiping assailants of Mormonism, was in fact her own father, Wil- 
liam Harrison Folsom, honorable, hard-working, God-fearing craftsman who 
gained note from lowa to Utah because of the architecturally fine public and 
private edifices he built. 

He created something of an early-day sensation in Keokuk by inserting 
the third story of the house at 110 North Second street beneath the first story, 
—something unorthodox and unheard of in the 1850’s. (See Tales of Early 
Keokuk Homes. ) 

Amelia Folsom, who shared the rather crowded distinction of being Mrs. 
Brigham Young with twenty-six* other women in her lifetime, was born in 
Buffalo, N.Y., August 23, 1838, her mother Zerviah Clark Folsom. The year 
was 1841 when the family became converts to the Joseph Smith Latter Day 
Saints of Jesus Christ faith, eleven years after its founding. 


*“Ffe seems to have been married in all to 27 wives.”—Columbia-Viking Encyclopedia. 
The story of the pioneer Folsom family and its peregrinations becomes in- 


volved and except for the genealogical activities of a present-day grand- 
daughter, Mrs. David S. Moss of Utah, the trail might well have been lost. She, 
as well as the assistant historian, A. William Lund of the Mormon church, 
have shed light on the Folsoms. 

The church records reveal Amelia as “tall and queenly and of fair com- 
plexion,’ when she reached young womanhood, and it was doubtless these 
physical qualities which attracted Brigham Young, as well as her religious 
convictions. Young was known to have picked only one lemon in the garden of 
love. That was the instance of his 27th* and last wife, Ann Eliza Webb, di- 
vorced mother of two sons. 

*The story is given full treatment in Irving Wallace’s book, “The Twenty-seventh Wife,” 
(Simon & Schuster.) 

When Young married Ann Eliza, he was 68 and it was a half dozen years 
after he and Amelia Folsom had plighted their troth. In time wife No. 27 be- 
came disenchanted with polygamy and brought suit for separation against the 
head of the church. She took to the lecture platform, where for ten years she 
lashed out at the institution of plural marriages. On an Iowa tour, she missed 
Keokuk but made speeches at Burlington, Ottumwa, Mt. Pleasant and else- 
where in the state. 

Gentle, refined, childless Amelia Folsom Young maintained a loyalty and 
a wife’s fidelity to Brigham Young and to the faith throughout her life. ‘There 
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is evidence that this kind of virtue may have drawn its own reward, for shortly 
before his death, Young began building an official residence, the Gardo 
House, where he could entertain friends and visitors from all over the world. 

Young made it known that at completion, Amelia was to be hostess of 
the mansion, in charge of all social affairs. 

“The family understood that Amelia would live there and was happy that 
President Young had chosen her to assume the responsibilities,” the historical 
department of the LDS church announced. 

Years before, Amelia, radiant, a charming 31, with proud Brigham Young 
at her side, had been one of the most stunningly dressed women at the inaugu- 
ral ball honoring President Ulysses S. Grant and his wife on a Washington 
night in January, 1869. 

Amelia’s gown for the state affair was of blue taffeta, trimmed with cream- 
colored lace, cost a cool $700. The material included sixteen yards of silk, im- 
ported from France, and 125 yards of lace at five-dollars a yard. 

Today in the Brigham Young room of the Pioneer Memorial Museum in 
Salt Lake City is a large glass case containing some of Amelia Folsom Young’s 
finery that brings the conclusion she was a woman of exquisite taste. 

For example, there are five beautiful shawls including a large black lace, 
a red, silk-embroidered and fringed, a white embroidered silk, and two small 
lace shawls. 

Collars of intricate lace and beadwork, fans of superb design, and various 
dress accessories are on display, including a collection of gowns in addition to 
the inaugural conversation attire. 

Amelia played no favorites in the presidential political atmosphere, for she 
was among the numerous guests when Grover Cleveland married his ward, 
Frances Folsom, in the ninth White House wedding on June 2, 1886. The 
bride, a ravishing beauty of 22, was a distant cousin of Amelia’s. 

Brigham Young was 43, fleshy, had sandy hair, a pointed nose, a firm, 
thin mouth, and walked with a slight stoop in 1844 when Joseph Smith, the 
prophet, was assassinated in the Carthage, Ill. jail. Twenty years later, when 
he married Amelia, he was a heavily-bearded, quiet-appearing man, who held 
tightly and without interference the reins of this cult. 

The seventeen years before the wedding scene require some explanation. 
In February, 1846, when the Mormons crossed the icy Mississippi from Nauvoo 
to Montrose to begin the historic trek westward to the Promised Land, the 
Folsoms remained behind “in order to help look after the needs of the less 
fortunate,’ Mrs. Moss recorded. Folsom, the father, had done everything he 
could to defend the city during the “Battle of Nauvoo” and was still carrying 
on during the exodus. 

At first glance there appears to be no reason why the Folsoms lingered 
on for another dozen or more years in the midwest while the Saints were be- 
coming established in the mountains and valleys of Utah. Folsom’s faith in 
Mormonism was firmly founded, and he had constant employment. 

In late 1846, the family made a five-month stay at Farmington, Ia., where 
says Mrs. Moss, “they were shamefully treated by the mob.” In the Spring of 
1847, the Folsoms moved to Keokuk to escape from torment. 

Folsom left Keokuk alone for the California gold rush in 1849, and, ac- 
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cording to a deposition found in the Berkeley library, he was ordained to 
preach, giving Keokuk as the place of his residence, 

A Keokuk building contractor, Hales by name, gave Folsom employment, 
then found passage for him around Cape Horn on a vessel to San Francisco. 

After building sluice boxes for miners in Nevada, and panning for gold, 
himself, Folsom returned to Keokuk to rejoin Zerviah and the children who 
had been in Portage county, Ohio during his absence. 

Two Folsom children were born in Keokuk,—Hinman Day, a son, Febru- 
ary 17, 1849, and Frances Emily, a daughter, September 20, 1853. A daughter, 
Mary Louise, was born in Council Bluffs, Ia., in October, 1855, after the fam- 
ily left Keokuk. 

The first capitol of Nebraska was being built when the Folsoms reached 
Kanesville, later named Council Bluffs. The father crossed the Missouri river 
each day to work on the structure. After six years in western Iowa, Folsom 
felt the time had come to move on to Utah. It was nearly fourteen years since 
the Mormons had quit Nauvoo. 

“The Folsom carpenter turned out to be quite a man,” his granddaughter 
wrote with pride. “He constructed a theater, a city hall, a temple at Manti, 
Utah, several tabernacles, homes and other buildings.” 

Zerviah, the wife and mother, died two years after the family arrived 
in Salt Lake, and some time later, Folsom married Elizabeth Gregory, who out- 
lived him. Not, however, before he had built the tabernacle in Salt Lake, the 
old Salt Lake Theater, and numerous other important early-day structures. 
These were his masterpieces. 

Brigham Young, native of Vermont, the same as Joe Smith, left his as- 
semblage of widows when he died at 76. As Alexander Woolcott wrote in his 
“Long, Long Ago,”* he was “laid low by cholera morbus after an injudicious 
snack of green corn and peaches.” 

*(The Viking Press) 

Then Brigham Young “murmured to the considerable family gathered 
at the bedside; ‘I feel better, and gave up the ghost.” 

The great man was buried in Salt Lake, the city he founded, but a tablet 
was erected to his memory by a pilgrimage of Latter Day Saints to his birth- 
place, a bleak mountain farm near Whitingham, Vt. The words on the stone 
are: “Brigham Young. Born on This Spot in 1801. A Man of Much Courage 
and Superb Equipment,” according to Woollcott. 

Amelia Folsom Young, who had not borne a child, took pride in seeing 
one of Brigham Young’s grandsons become a widely known sculptor and 
painter—Mahonri Mackintosh Young, son of Mahonri M. and Agnes Mackin- 
tosh Young. He was born in the same year his grandfather died. 

Thirty-three years after Brigham Young’s death, Harriet Amelia, the pride 
of his years, left this life. The place was Salt Lake City, the date December 11, 
1910. She had lived through the Mexican War, the Indian wars, Civil War, 
Spanish-American incidents, and the First World War was just ahead. She 


(Appolos W. O’Harra of Carthage, Ill. published a booklet, “Illiamo” in June, 
1936 and in a chapter on Warsaw he wrote: “Amelia Folsom, Brigham Young’s favorite 
wife, went with her family to Salt Lake from Warsaw.” Present-day descendants of 
William Harrison Folsom have no record of a Warsaw residence of the family in the 


1840’s or 1850's.) 
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had lived through most of the pioneering days of the Latter Day Saints, 
through the perils of Nauvoo days and the Indian country in the far west. 
She had seen her husband become the first territorial governor of Utah. Yet 
she was only 72. 

Amelia had come through her experiences with life a quiet, dignified, 
highly intelligent woman, who loved and served her Maker above all else. ‘The 
once-upon-a-time Keokuk girl went home with unswerving devotion to her 
ideals, and to the memory of the man who was a firm moralist and a champion 
of polygamy at the same time. 

Others may have been confused by this but not Harriet Amelia Young. 


Doctor In Petticoats: Sarah J. Thompson 


| ee the romance and zest of living, and service to humanity, there are few 

Keokuk women, past or present, whose lives match that of Sarah Jane 
Thompson. Some portions of her career read like background material for 
highly-seasoned fiction. By the time she reached Keokuk in the midst of 


Dr. Thompson 
with’ her 
grandchildren 
Ruth and 
Clifford. The 
former wed 
a Keokuk 
reporter, Don 
Hutchinson, 
is a widow 
in California. 


DR. SARAH JANE THOMPSON 


the Civil War to nurse sick and wounded soldiers in the Simpson House Hos- 
pital she had witnessed enough carnage and excitement to fill a book. 

At 16, in early 1852, Sarah Jane Bentley, born July 7, 1834, rode forth 
from her native Delaware county in east central Indiana, and on the back of 
a pony covered every one of the 2,500 miles to the Oregon country in the 
Pacific northwest. Her father, Dr. Joseph Bentley, was her lone companion, 
her mother, Elizabeth Pope Bentley, granddaughter of English nobility*, 
deciding to remain in Kansas Territory until their return. eh 


*Sir Walter and Lady Isabella Pope were the grandparents of Dr. Sarah Thompson. Lady Isabella 
was lost at sea in a shipwreck while coming to America in colonial times to visit relatives. 
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Route of the Bentleys lay through Council Bluffs in western Iowa, along 
the Platte River into the Black Hills, and on west through Indian country 
without being molested. 

Soon after entering eastern Oregon, the ox team which had drawn their 
covered wagon across the continent, dropped dead, and a wayfarer named 
Huntington proved a friend in need, taking the travelers as far as the John 
Day River in Grant county. 

Here again fate took a hand when William Lytle Thompson appeared on 
the scene with a team of mules and drove Sarah Jane and the doctor to The 
Dalles. From there they made their way to Oregon City, southeast of Port- 
land where the Bentleys spent the winter with a cousin, Berryman Jennings, 
first school teacher in the first school house in Iowa, a replica of which is 
seen today at Galland on the River Road north of Keokuk. 

Jennings, like other Keokuk area pioneers, before and after him, became 
wealthy in the coastal shipping trade. 

Love blossomed for Sarah Jane and the young mule skinner ‘Thompson 
and they were married in Oregon City, Dec. 2, 1852. The bridegroom, of 
Scotch-Irish descent, had forebearers who were of pre-Revolutionary stock. 
His father, Amos, was a Pennsylvanian, his mother, Elizabeth Bateman Thomp- 
son, a strong Methodist, also a native of the Keystone State. She died in 
Keokuk, March 4, 1871, mother of nine children. 

Young Thompson had a small commercial boat on the Willamette River, 
Dr. Bentley giving him a hand with the business. When the spirit of new ad- 
venture asserted itself, Sarah Jane and her menfolk headed for Portland to 
board ship for San Francisco, and arriving there they sailed for Panama, not 
an unusual voyage for midwesterners a century ago. 

Arrived on the isthmus, the young wife and mother seated herself on a 
mule with her first-born, a son, in her arms, and from there rode to the 
end of a rail line for transportation to New York by water. Weeks later, the 
small party found itself in Muncie, Ind., and Dr. Bentley departed for Kansas 
to rejoin his wife. ‘The Thompsons took a cross-country wagon trail to Keo- 
sauqua in Van Buren County, Iowa. 

When the Civil War broke out Thompson joined up with the Third Iowa 
Cavalry, and, his health impaired, he was assigned to hospital duty. Despite 
her growing family which ultimately reached an even dozen children, Sarah 
Jane Thompson attached herself to field service with the Union army as a 
nurse, ministering to sick and wounded soldiers under shot-and-shell bom- 
bardments. Hospitals at Fulton, Pilot Knob, Houston and Mexico, Mo., knew 
her skill as a nurse. 

Hostilities between the States were half over when Mrs. Thompson was 
assigned to a Keokuk war hospital—today’s site of the Benner Grocery Co. 
at Sixth and Johnson. 

At war’s close she knew that her future would be somewhere in the sphere 
of medicine, and continued her nursing service in the Dr. Joseph C. Hughes 
private hospital at Second and Exchange. In addition to this, for the next 
five years, she attended three daily lectures at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Keokuk, presided over by Hughes. When she took the state board 
examination, she was rewarded with a certificate to practice medicine in Iowa. 
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It was a fortunate turn of events for with a houseful of children and an 
invalid husband to support, family finances were constantly at low ebb. Thomp- 
son was employed as caretaker of the Medical College at Seventh and Blondeau 
in postbellum years, and worked irregularly at his trade of carpentry at other 
times. 

Dr. Sarah Thompson was known as a botanic* physician, and was one of 
a handful of Keokuk women doctors who have practiced in the community 
over a period of 100 years. Among these were Drs. Pauline Bertram, Alice 
Honce, Mary Osborne Hoyt, Bertha S. Pease, Cora Wittich, and, much later, 
Dr. Mary L. Geiser. There were others of the earlier era, all of whom are now 
deceased. 

Some time before 1905 Dr. ‘Thompson retired from practice as a physician, 
living until March, 13, 1911, seven years after the death of her husband on 
June 28, 1904. Joseph Thompson, the infant son of the isthmus journey, be- 
came a letter carrier as a young man and outlived all of his eleven brothers 
and sisters. He died March 15, 1923. His wife was Mamie, daughter of 
Michael and Katherine McDonald, natives of Ireland. 

Mrs. John F. (Mamie L.) Cronin, widow of a former Keokuk. business 
man, a daughter of Joseph and Mamie Thompson, is the granddaughter of 
Dr. Thompson. Mrs. (Laura) Ruth Hutchinson of California, and Mrs. 
Virginia E. Floyd, sisters of Mrs. Cronin are also granddaughters of this notable 
woman. 


*Botanic, a noun, which once meant a botanist, is now obsolete. The term botanical, used as a 
noun is defined by Webster as: “Pharmaceutical. A crude vegetable drug consisting of roots, 
herbs, leaves, bark, etc.’ The adjective, botanical, ““composed of, derived from or employing 
vegetable remedial substances.’ 


Mary Collins, The Red Man’s Wenonah 


t would occasion no surprise to learn that Mary Clementine Collins was 
born with a Bible in one hand, and a bow and arrow in the other, for her 
entire life was a profound dedication to her Lord and the Red Man. 

When she left her Keokuk home as a missionary for Dakota Territory in 
the middle 1870’s, she put on the whole armor of God, like it said in her 
well-worn Testament, and after that she was ready for come what might. But 
it was well she had this sublime faith, considering the thousand and one 
touch-and-go situations, some of them hair-raising, that were to cross her path 
in the next thirty-five years. 


REV. MARY COLLINS 


Take the day when the air on the western plains was so still one could 
have cut it with a knife. Suddenly: 

“WENONAH!” 

It was the gruff voice of a man, loud and imperious, using the name the 
Indians had bestowed upon her. 

Miss Collins continued rocking and reading inside her little house. Again 
came the call from outside, even louder. 

When there was still no response, an Indian slid from the back of his 
paint pony, walked to the door and rapped sternly. 

It was opened by a plump, pleasant-faced young woman in her late twen- 
ties. 

“Did you not hear me call?” the visitor asked. 
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“Yes, I heard you.” 

“Do you know who I am?” 

“Yes,” replied Mary Collins, quietly, “you are Chief Sitting Bull. But it 
is not the custom among my people for a man to stand outside and call to a 
woman, and I will not answer when he does.” 

“Ho,” said Sitting Bull, who meekly stated his errand and departed. 

Never again, said Miss Collins relating the incident years later, did the 
Sioux Chief call outside her door. “He always knocked and entered as a white 
man would.” 

The incident appears trivial, but it has a flesh-creeping aspect. Within 
weeks after his visit to Mary Collins, Sitting Bull led 6,000 enraged Sioux 
warriors at the historic Battle of the Little Big Horn in southeast Montana, and 
wiped out General George Armstrong Custer and his small force of 264 soldiers. 


The missionary’s life seemed always to be entangled in the affairs of this 
stubbornly irreconcilable chief, and even in his final days she was, according to 
her own story, the last white person to see him alive. 

On a cold December morning, an Indian boy at the mission school hitched 
Miss Collins’ horse to a light farm wagon, and she drove alone to the Grand 
River where Sitting Bull and his braves had settled after returning from a 
Canadian hideout, following the Custer massacre. 

Sitting Bull refused to see her until she promised to step and sit in his 
shack only in the places he designated. She complied, then pleaded long and 
seriously with the Indian to bring an end to the alarming ghost dance* cult 
among his people. At the same time, unafraid of the devil himself, she accused 
the Sioux of deceiving his tribesmen. 

The thrust struck home, and Sitting Bull replied: 

“T have gone too far, Wenonah; I cannot go back.” 

Five days later, shortly before Christmas, 1890, the implacable Indian 
was shot to death while resisting arrest by native police. The last chapter of 
a fearful episode in American history had been written. 

It seemed Mary Collins was always gently boxing the ears of Sioux chief- 
tains. Running Antelope, head of a village on the Grand River, was friendly 
enough with this woman who spoke about Gitche Manitou, a heavenly father, 
taught Indian children how to read, write and pray. He respected her and, on 
rare occasion, attended worship service. But he placed greater importance on 
being a tribal chief, 

Once Running Antelope said: “Wenonah, you have a great many big 
men from the east come to visit you and to eat with you. Now I am head of this 
village but you have never invited me to come to dinner with your friends, 
as would be fitting.” 

“Uncle,” replied Miss Collins, “when my friends come to eat with me. 
they wash their bodies and put on clean clothing. You are very dirty, and I 
do not like to ask you, a man of your position, to eat with them unless you 
should do the same.” 

Running Antelope showed no offense at this, said “Ho”, mounted his 
pony and rode off. 

Mary Collins’ preparation for life among the Indians had come by de- 
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grees, and she was 24 years old before making application for a missionary 
post in the raw Dakota country. 

She was born at Upper Alton, Ill., not far from St. Louis, on April 18, 
1846, the daughter of Ephraim and Margaret Lewis Collins. When two years 
old she became one of Keokuk’s earliest pioneers in the struggling village of 
2,100 population. 

When Keokuk’s new Orthodox Congregational society called James P. 
Kimball from Maine in 1855 to be its first minister, Mary Collins, nine years 
old stood in the receiving line to greet him. When she was fourteen, she was on 
hand to welcome the great Civil War preacher of the church, Dr. George 
Thacher of Connecticut, who was to become president of the University of 
Iowa, 1871-77. And in 1872, when the Rev. Clayton Welles arrived as the 
fifth minister of the church, she was there, at 26, to bid him welcome. 

Young Mary Collins was eager for mission field service after listening 
to ten years of evangelistic preaching by these early clerics, and she applied 
to the American Board of Home Missions in Philadelphia for an appointment. 
In the middle 1870’s she was assigned to Dakota Territory, where statehood 
for both North and South Dakota was still fourteen years away. It was a time 
when there were no “good Indians” and the government of the United States 
was having its worst trials with them. 

Miss Collins’ qualifications, aside from well-developed religious zeal, in- 
cluded public school, education for several years in private schools, and five 
years as a teacher, herself, in the Keokuk schools. This was her equipment 
when she she joined the Rev. Thomas L. Riggs, superintendent, and his wife 
at the Oahe mission of the Santee Agency where the present town of Mogridge, 
S. D. exists in the north central part of the state. 

Here and at out-stations she taught for nine years. Then in 1884, she 
decided she could perform more effective work in a permanent station, and 
moved to the settlement of Little Eagle on the Grand River of the Standing 
Rock Reservation, just over the line in southern North Dakota. She was now 
38. 

She was given a log mission building in which to do her work, and two 
years later, a small cottage was built for her where she was to remain the rest 
of her missionary life. 

In the yard of her home, she Hed a monument erected to the memory of 
Sitting Bull and the ghost dancers who were slain. This grey granite shaft was 
removed in later years and for a time its whereabouts remained a mystery until 
it was discovered in the school yard at Little Eagle. In later years, the mon- 
ument has been removed to the gravesite of Sitting Bull, twelve miles upriver 
from the mission. 

In the state house at Pierre, S.D. today is a 1911 picture of Mary Collins’ 
cottage on Grand River,—a house that has been occupied in recent times by 
Indian families, and is in a state of disrepair. 

Eleven years before her retirement, and at the urging of friends, Miss Col- 
lins became an ordained minister, this status being achieved in the Keokuk 
Congregational church on Oct. 30, 1899. At this service she became one of 
the few women ministers in Keokuk’s history. 

The “ferocious Dakota climate” as she called it brought a close to Mary 
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Collins’ mission field activities in 1910, but she had ‘‘a calm and sure retreat” 
in the home of her sister Ruth, Mrs. Joseph L. Canby, at 612 North Thirteenth 
st. Nevertheless, the American Missionary Association kept her busy, going from 
church to church, east to west, to tell of her work among the Indians, and at 
other times she delighted, and often startled, Keokuk school children with ac- 
counts of the savages. 

One tale about Mary Collins’ retirement days persists. Learning of their 
Wenonah’s presence in Keokuk, a band of Indians from a wild west show 
paid her a visit, and the performance was held up for two hours before the 
management discovered their whereabouts,—on the Canby front porch, in the 
house and chattering like magpies in the yard. 

When Col. William F. Cody—Buffalo Bill—first sought to impress Indians 
into his show in the 1890’s, Mary Collins went to Washington to protest to 
President Benjamin Harrison, and Secretary of the Interior John W. Noble, 
former Keokuk lawyer. Morals of the Indians were.being corrupted in these 
exhibitions, Miss Collins told them. But, she lost her appeal and the redskins 
continued to appear in the shows. 

World War I came, and when Dr. Fred W. Long, Keokuk Congregational 
minister, went to the European fighting front as a chaplain, the Rev. Mary 
Collins took over his pulpit for long months, preached the gospel, took care of 
the weddings and funerals in the parish. 

Hard years on the mission field, “where the storm king greets the north 
wind, and the snow drifts heap the valley” had taken their toll. After several 
months in Graham Hospital, the Rev. Mary Clementine Collins died, May 25, 
1920, as she was entering the 75th year of her life. Dr. Long, with Dr. F. N. 
White of the American Missionary Association, conducted the last rites. 

Many years ago, an unidentified bard wrote of Mary Collins in musical, 
Hiawatha metre: 

To the land of the Dakotas 

Came a fearless, paleface maiden, 
Whom the Indians called Wenonah. 
Came she from the land of sunshine, 
Verdant meadows, golden cornfields ; 
From the land of schools. and churches, 
To the far-away Dakotas. 

Feared she not the storm and tempest, 
Nor the Indian chief in war paint; 
Shrank she not from filth and rudeness, 
Stolid faces, uncombed tresses. 

Brave of heart was our Wenonah, 

Old men came to her for counsel, 
Young men ceased their crazy dances, 
Maidens copied gown and manners, 
And they learned of Christ the Master 
Through the life of our Wenonah. 


*The ghost dance takes some explaining. It was a ceremonial rite of the North American Indians, 
religious in its significance. Wovoka, a Paiute Indian, converted his tribe in southwest United 
States to the conviction that a millenium was approaching, in which all his race, dead or alive, 
would be reborn and reunited in perpetual happiness on earth. This was known as the messiah 


or ghost dance religion. 
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The dance was practiced from ca. 1870 by the Paiutes, and around 1887 other tribes began 
taking it up. With the arrival of 1890, many tribes were indulging in the practice, particularly 
those taking part in the Sioux uprising against the whites. That is where Mary Collins and her 
plea to Sitting Bull came. 

Ghost dancing was at its height when Miss Collins arrived at the chief’s village, and she 
described it as “a most shocking sight.“ Due to her influence the people of some of the other 
villages did not join in the insane dancing. 

Affairs were in such an unsettled state at the time that the agent, McLaughlin, insisted 
Miss Collins should not spend the rest of the winter there alone. She would not be safe from 
harm. She was not afraid, but went, nevertheless, to make speeches in the east about her 
experiences among the tribes. One winter when she remained in her house on the reservation, 
a cowboy rode up when spring neared and inquired if she could speak English. 

“| tried,“ said the missionary, “and found that | could.” 


Willia Wilkinson, The Colonel’s Daughter 


M2 Willia Thompson Wilkinson belonged to an exclusive and extremely 
rare class among Keokuk womankind, her life spanning a tremendous 
historic passage from the raw pioneering era of the 1830’s to the fringe of the 
atomic age in the 1930s. 

What she saw, heard and accomplished in nearly a century of her eventful 
life formed the links of a narrative that ceased only when she lay down to 
eternal rest at 94. Within her purview had come the oxcart, Mexican, Civil, 
Spanish, and first World wars, the flying machine and the marvel of elec- 
tronics. 

Through many of the years of Willia Wilkinson, two men of great charm 
and achievement became paramount factors in her private world. One was her 
father, the other her husband, though at this late day it appears clear that she 
would have shone as brightly as an individual without the influence or the af- 
fluence of either one. 

William Thompson, early 19th century variety of Kentucky colonel, was 
born May 16, 1814 at Shawnee Springs. At age 43 in 1857, he stepped off the 
gangplank of a steamer at the Keokuk boat landing with a quarter million 
dollars or its negotiable equivalent in his pocket. Financially fortified, he lost 
no time making himself a citizen of standing in this buzzing new Iowa town. 
It is a sad part of the tale that in time he would lose every dollar he owned. 

The Colonel wore his complimentary title with a pleasant dignity and the 
love of his fellow man in his heart, as will be proved. So far as any one knows, 
he never performed a tap of military service, but all male Thompsons were 
known by the synthetic prefix back through the six generations that preceded 
his own to England and the 1600’s. 

Some of the Colonel’s forebearers settled in the Harrodsburg, Ky. region 
site of a Revolutionary War fort which served as a base for Gen. George Rogers 
Clark and Daniel Boone. “Canehurst,” a large plantation in the area, became 
the inheritance and homestead of Colonel Thompson, where, as lord of the 
manor, he dwelt in peace and luxury with his wife, Zilpha Clark, native of 
Mississippi, and their four children, of whom Willia was the eldest. 

In a setting that included a deer park, a lush canebrake, fine blooded 
horses and from 100 to 300 Negro slaves, Willia Thompson was born, Nov. 
29, 1838. It was the birthplace, also, of her sister Zilpha, and their brothers 
George and Calvitte. There were no public schools in the 1840’s and the young 
ones, including those of the plantation’s overseers, were tutored at home in the 
big Thompson sitting room. 

When she reached her teens, Willia was sent north to Miss Hubbard’s 
School at Hanover, N.H., the site today being a part of the Dartmouth College 
campus.Willia returned to Canehurst an attractive, cultured young woman 
ro} ale 

In these years the conviction had grown with her father that the institution 
of slavery was as degrading as it was wrong. As it became anathema, he de- 
termined to do something about his own situation. One day he made a decision 
that was to change forever the lives and the interests of hundreds of persons, in- 
cluding his own family. 
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He told his slaves he was giving them their liberty, that they at Canehurst 
were as free, from that moment foreward, as white people. There were no 
half-measures with him. He offered to pay the expenses of transporting his 
gentle-spoken, dusky flock, with all their worldly possessions, to Liberia, Negro 
republic on Africa’s west coast, between Sierra Leone and the French posses- 
sions along the Ivory Coast. 

At first there was stunned silence and disbelief among those whom the 
Colonel was freeing from bondage. Then as the meaning of his words became 
clear to the simple-minded folk, there was excitement and rejoicing. The 
majority of these former slaves soon sailed eastward across the Atlantic to 
begin a strange, new life, the magnificent Colonel giving to each an additional 
sum of money with which to make a start in another part of the world. 

It cost him $40,000 out of pocket and a heap of mutual sadness to send 
these retainers away. ‘These things plus the going market value of those he 
had given up to the blessing of freedom. Those who sympathized with the 
Colonel’s solution of the slave problem called him one of nature’s noblemen. 

Colonel Thompson next sold his beloved Canehurst as well as other real 
estate holdings, said a last farewell to the Blue Grass countryside, and with his 
family departed for Keokuk. ‘This he did at the urging of Lawyer William H. 
Worthington*, Harrodsburg native who was finding the Hawkeye land one 
of success and adventure. 

Some of the the former slaves came to Keokuk with the Thompson family, 
among them “Black Kate,’ ostensibly Willia’s childhood nurse. At the time 
of the rebellion and in later years, the aged woman was living in the vicinity of 
Fifteenth and Morgan with others of her race. 

At Christmastime for years these colored folk never failed to appear at 
Willia Wilkinson’s Keokuk home to wish her “Christmas Gif’, Miss Willia,” 
and she always had presents for them. 

Colonel Thompson entered the banking business, first with Johnson Hatch 
as partner on South Second st., next with Daniel W. Bailey at 200 Main st., a 
structure built by Thompson at a cost of $22,000. It was to serve the old 
Iowa State, later the Home Insurance Co. as headquarters for many years. 

The Colonel invested heavily too in Keokuk real estate, only to be over- 
taken by the nationwide business panic of 1857. Coupled with this, he and his 
associates made unwise bank loans, the bubble burst and Thompson’s $250,000 
evaporated. 

Thompson was not alone in his losses, for other Keokuk men of means 
were reduced in some cases to penury, overnight, as the depression struck. 

In the midst of these hard times, Zilpha, the Colonel’s wife, died, and he 
was left with several small children to rear. He took as his second wife a young 
and distant cousin, one of the numerous Tomlinson sisters of Harrodsburg,—a 
troth never completely approved by Willia. 

The second wife died shortly after marriage and there was no issue. 

Colonel ‘Thompson married a third time, choosing as his bride Miss 
Emma Clarke of Fredonia, N. Y., a cousin of his first wife and a native of 


*Worthington, colonel of the Sth lowa Volunteer Regiment in the Civil War, was slain, tragically, 

in the dark of an 1862 night at Corinth, Miss. by his own frightened sentry. Henry Clews, 
multimillionaire and international financier, married Lucy (qv), daughter of Worthington, in St. 
John’s. 
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Stanley, N. C. By her he fathered a number of children who were younger 
than his grandchildren in some instances, causing some confusion in the family. 

Near the beginning of the Civil War and at 47, too old for military service, 
the Colonel left Keokuk forever to take up residence in Palatka, Fla. ‘There he 
turned to the practice of law, the familiar sobriquet, “Colonel,” giving way to 
“Judge” in his new surroundings. 

In 1899, after 40 years of Florida living, he died. That he retained a 
fondness in his heart for Keokuk despite his misfortunes is evidenced by the fact 
that he lies buried in Oakland beside Zilpha, mother of Willia and the others. 

George, elder of the Thompson sons, passed his last years in Keokuk with 
Willia, and had an undistinguished career. Zilpha, younger daughter, married 
a man named Grimes and lived all her life in Kentucky. 

It remained for Calvitte, youngest of the family and named for his ma- 
ternal grandmother, to furnish an unsolved mystery. He “went west’ from 
Keokuk and disappeared as if the earth had swallowed him. His kinfolk 
thought he might have been with General George Armstrong Custer at the 
last-stand Battle of the Little Bighorn, under an assumed name. But this is 
uncertain. 

The scene now changes to a Rhode Island farm in the year 1844 where 
a boy of 14 and his widowed mother are making ready to depart for Troy, 
N. Y., to join two older sons who are men’s clothing manufacturers. In the 
years ahead, the boy was important to Keokuk and to Willia Thompson. He 
married her at the home of the Colonel, Seventh and High, on July 13, 1859. 
Before that, like nearly all youths, he had a time making up his mind where 
he wanted to go, what to do in life. 

His name was Andrew Jackson Wilkinson who became an important 
figure in the business and cultural life of Keokuk in the years before 1900. 

Fifteen years before he reached southeast Iowa, Wilkinson paused to join 
his brothers, Joseph and George in Troy, where he worked and became restless, 
after a few years. They offered him a college education or a grand tour of the 
world. Andrew decided in favor of sightseeing and had a grand time. When he 
returned to Troy he sold his interest in the firm to his brother Joe for $10,000 
and looked around for a place in new country to invest in a business of his 
own and settle down. 

Chicago and Keokuk offered inducements. He discarded Chicago as too 
rough and complex. Keokuk suited him exactly. 

After he and Willia were married, the bride at 21, the bridegroom 29, 
they bought a distinguished home at 1223 High st., enlarged it and reared 
their family there. Andrew Wilkinson became mayor in 1869, founded Wilkin- 
son & Co., Keokuk’s best known pharmacy of the last 100 years, was one of 
the founders of the town’s Library Association of which he was the first presi- 
dent, served eighteen years on the board of education, and when the free Keo- 
kuk Public Library was established in the summer of 1894, became one of its 
directors. 

One finds among the records of his life that he served as one of the City 
Rifles during the rebellion, doing guard duty on the north Missouri border, tak- 
ing a hand in the so-called “battle” of Athens up the Des Moines River. 

The Wilkinsons had six children, two dying in early life, the others includ- 
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ing George, who was an Omaha physician, William T.,* Keokuk and Ottumwa 
business man; Mary Kinkead who married James A. Somerville, Texas & 
Pacific Railway Co. general manager at Dallas in 1919, vice-president of opera- 
tions from 1924 to the time of his death in July, 1939. He and his wife, who 
died Nov. 22, 1957, are buried in Keokuk. * (One time vice-president of Wilkin- 
son & Co. drug firm, the majority of whose stock was owned for many years by 
the Kiedaisch family. ) 

Burton was the youngest of the Andrew and Willia Wilkinson children,— 
and engaged in several Keokuk business enterprises. He and his sister, Mary, 
razed the High street home ca. 1940 and sold off the several lots in the site. 

One late fall day just after the first World War, the doorbell rang at 1223 
High and Mrs. Wilkinson was mildly surprised to see two Africans of midnight 
hue standing on the steps. * They were dressed in cutaway coats, striped trousers, 
gates-ajar collars, large gold watch chains across their vests, and the attire sur- 
mounted by top silk hats. These they lifted ceremoniously and introduced 
themselves. (*Another report has the time as a hot summer day and the dark 
visitors in light clothing. ) 

They were, they said, citizens of Liberia who had come to Keokuk from a 
New York church convention to tell “Miss Willia” about the descendants of her 
father’s old slaves who had gone overseas in the late 1850’s. 

Mrs. Wilkinson invited them in as her mind flew back to Canehurst, home 
of the Thompsons. For several hours, the visitors chatted with their hostess, 
who served tea and cakes. ‘Their bretheren in Liberia had supplied them with 
funds to make the long journey to Keokuk. After they had gone, Mrs. Wilkin- 
son was to say she had “never entertained finer-mannered gentlemen or spent a 
more interesting afternoon in all my life.” 

William A. Wilkinson, grandson of Willia Wilkinson, a retired advertising 
executive living in Pasadena, Cal., spent his summer vacations in Keokuk as 
a schoolboy, and, on his “bike”, discovered every nook and cranny in a town 
for which he retains a great fondness. 

He says of his grandmother: “She was a grand person, and my idea of 
what the word ‘lady’ should mean.” Then as an afterthought: “But when I did 
something that violated her code she could become eight feet tall and as im- 
pressive as Queen Victoria. Her character always shone through,—her humor, 
strength, determination. I cherish my memory of her as a wonderful, interest- 
ing companion of my boyhood years.” 

Willia Wilkinson closed her life Jan. 28, 1932 in her High street home, 
nearly thirty-seven years after her husband had passed on, July 8, 1895. 

That she was an individualist, there is no doubt. Says her grandson: 

“Grandmother always wore her widow’s weeds when dressed up. I think 
this was because they made it unnecessary for her to bother about style and 
fashion. I don’t believe she really felt ‘in mourning’ for over thirty years.” 


Susan Harry Clagett Carves A Career 


Precrirs shyly from among its fellows on a shelf in the Keokuk Public Library 
is an old, old novel, ‘Her Lovers”, which has been in circulation for a 
near-record eighty-six years. 

The author of the book was Susan Harry Clagett, youngest of five children 
of Judge Thomas William Clagett and Susan Guigir, his wife, natives of Mary- 
land, who came to Keokuk when the husband and father was a rich and pros- 
perous 35-year-old lawyer. His line extended back to the years of another 
Thomas who came to this country from Britain with Lord Baltimore, and it was 
an even more distant Clagett who gave the land on which Westminster Abbey 
stands in mother England. 

These are interesting, if prosaic facts, but complications arise in telling 
the story because, instead of one, there were actually three Susan Clagetts,— 
the mother, Susan Guigir, her daughter, Susan Harry, with whom we are 
most concerned, and Susan Eichar, granddaughter of Susan Guigir. The two 
younger women became writers of some distinction in different eras. 

Except for one solemn occasion, it might have been possible, through in- 
advertence or error, to present Susan Harry as the one and only author in the 
clan, overlooking the fact that two generations were involved,—those of an 
aunt and her niece. 

On the afternoon of Aug. 22, 1952, the Rev. Benjamin J. Ridgley, rector 
of Epiphany Episcopal church at Forestville, Maryland was taking the place of 
a neighboring minister and intoning the last rites over the caskets of two maiden 
sisters, 94-year-old Susan Eichar Clagett, and 86-year-old Lavinia K. Clagett. 
The place was Trinity Episcopal cemetery in Upper Marlboro, and only 
for the fact he was vacationing, the Rev. W. Curtis Draper, jr. of Trinity 
would have been conducting these services for his elderly parishioners. 

The Clagett sisters died within six and a half hours of one another,—first 
Lavinia in a Washington, D. C. convalescent home, then Susan Eichar in the 
Anne Arundel County Nursing Home. It was sixty-two years after their aunt, 
Susan Harry Clagett (Pettengill) was laid to rest at age 47, 

Susan Harry was eight years old when the family came west to Keokuk in 
1850, and Judge Clagett built a large brick home at the northwest corner of 
Third and High,—a dwelling that later became the long-time residence of 
George and Augusta Wells Kilbourne (qv). 

Clagett erected a second house at the northeast corner of Third and Mor- 
gan where Susan wrote the “Lovers” opus. She had been a student in the Em- 
bryonic Female Seminary conducted in the strange, octagonal building at Sec- 
ond and High. 

Susan Harry Clagett was a successful writer of both fact and fiction in her 
time for in the family archives is a letter, written by Parke Godwin, editor of 


the New York Evening Post, in which he called her “the second ablest writer 
in the country.” He forgot to mention his first choice. 

Sue Harry wrote scores of articles and book reviews for newspapers and 
magazines, some times using the nom de plume Elizabeth Waking. Development 
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SUE HARRY CLAGETT 


of her talent came in her thirties and forties, following a short 1876 period in 
which she was editor of her deceased father’s Keokuk Daily Constitution, a pub- 
lication he bought in 1861 when it was known as the Daily Journal. 

In her newspaper experience, Sue Clagett became the only woman editor 
in the nation, her descendants believe. But, regardless of this distinction, she 
decided that a literary career was better suited to her moods, sold the paper 
and turned to writing her first book. 

“Her Lovers” contains 32 chapters of strange and tortured romance for the 
heroine, Mignonette Gladdis, 28, who has her fair share of less than eligible 
young men standing by. “Standing” seems an improper term, however, 
for during her association with them they became deaf, blind, impoverished or 
suffer from other human ills and shortcomings. 

In the final chapter, Mignonette gives the dying Caroldolet, an Episcopal 
divine who sought her hand, the “one virgin kiss” she has never accorded any 
of this collection of swains of 4-F classification, All made love to her in vary- 
ing degrees of ardency without the maid once yielding her caresses. 

The 140,000-word production touches deftly on the things that seemed to 
control women’s lives nearly a century ago,—dependence on family circum- 
stances, times in which chronic illness of either man or woman became a 
necessary adjunct in providing good “copy” for a book. Physical deficiency was 
often the peg on which to hang a parade of nuances for the reader’s pleasure. 

Sue Harry worked out an anti-climactic scene for the descending curtain. 

“There lives in the City of New York, today, a woman beautiful, tender 
and sublime. Clad in plain garments of black, she may be seen in the dreary 
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haunts of sin and sorrow, poverty and disease. And as she passes among the 
orphans whom she has clothed, the friendless she has comforted, the fallen she 
has reclaimed, from many a heart there springs the grateful benediction: ‘God 
bless you.’ ” 

The author gets her heroine back home to safe harbor, but it’s the rather 
involved way she leads her there that makes the reader turn back the pages 
to see if all the antecedents are in proper order. ‘This was the tricky writing 
custom of the age, and it is gaslight and baseburner fare at its gripping best. 

A gratifying and interesting part of the Susan Harry Clagett biography 
lies in the fact that the younger of her. two sons, Samuel B. Pettengill, Indiana 
congressman from 1931 to 1939, lives today in his early seventies in a tiny Ver- 
mont village. He, too, is an accomplished writer. His “A New Order of the 
Ages,” published in The Freeman, came with the mail that brought kernels of 
interesting information about the mother to whom he was born when she was 
44. 

Pettengill wrote: “If I were teaching history to boys and girls, I would ask 
them to study the great seals of our country and all the states. ‘They would see 
a single, golden thread running through them all—the rights of man under 
God.” Many of his other writings are equally impressive and his literary con- 
tributions to the passing scene are profound and highly intellectual. 

Susan Harry Clagett was born March 13, 1843 at Upper Marlboro, 
Prince George’s County, Maryland in the old family homestead, “Weston,” 
built in 1670. The house is still occupied by Clagetts* who are direct descend- 
ants of the original owner of the estate. 

Around 1878, Sue Clagett, on a visit to the Garden of the Gods near 
Colorado Springs, met Samuel Pettengill by chance and by fate. He was there 
on vacation from his editorship of the Rutland (Vt.) Daily Herald. In the 
following year Pettengill moved to the publisher’s job and editorship of the 
St. Albans (Vt.) Messenger, and, romance having flowered, he married Sue 
Harry in Louisville, Ky., on Christmas Eve, 1880. 

The cold climate of northern Vermont affected the health of the wife, 
and in 1883 they moved to Portland, Ore. where Pettengill became editor of the 
Oregonian. 

Susan Harry Clagett Pettengill died at a young 47 on Aug. 15, 1890, in 
her best writing years, and was laid’to rest in Riverview cemetery, Portland. 
After that the bereaved husband moved to Tacoma, Wash., where he edited the 
Daily News, and the Ledger. 

Keokuk-born Susan Eichar Clagett was the eldest of eleven children of 
Thomas, son of the Judge, and Elizabeth Sophia Eichar Clagett. Elizabeth was 
the daughter of Peter Eichar, early Keokuk pioneer, a farmer and grower of 
grunting Iowa porkers. Eichar built and lived in the house at 216 Fulton, 
standing today, remodeled. 

Since the Clagett and Eichar families were separated only by an alley, 
it seems perfectly natural that young Tom Clagett, clerk in the Keokuk post 
office, and Lizzie Eichar should meet and wed, which they did, in 1855. 

Because she lived twice as long as her aunt, Susan Eichar became the 


*Frank Marbury Clagett, 34, sixth son of Royden Douglas Clagett, grandson of the Judge, also 
furnished some of the particulars about this sensationally American family.) 
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more prolific writer of the two. She authored historical works and short 
stories over long years in John Greenleaf Whittier’s Barbara Frietchie country. 
She was there for the reason that her father decided a year or two after the 
Civil War to leave Keokuk for his native Maryland. 

As for Lavinia who went to meet her Maker on the same day as her sister, 
she probably led the most rewarding life of the Clagett women from a dollars 
and cents standpoint. She had charge of accounts and bookings for the North 
German Lloyd Steamship lines in its New York offices for years, then when 
World War I put an end to transatlantic travel, she became treasurer of the 
Louis Van Doren law firm in New York, retiring after thirty-five years. 

Judge Clagett, head of this unusual family, was one of Keokuk’s contro- 
versial figures for years, chiefly because of Civil War incidents which found him 
charged with editorially espousing the cause of the Confederacy. Extremists 
among the vast military forces billeted in Keokuk during the Rebellion seized 
Clagett’s type and presses and threw the equipment in the river at the foot of 
Main street. 

Clagett, it seems, was popular with most of the citizenry which stood 
aghast at this sort of treatment of one of the town’s dignitaries. His grandson, 
Samuel Pettengill, states the case: 

“My grandfather was born in Upper Marlboro (Md.), educated there 
and admitted to the bar. As a Whig he was elected to the Maryland legislature, 
and later to the Iowa legislature, thus serving two states in the same capacity. 

“When the Civil War broke out it was a serious question whether Maryland 
might join the Confederacy. Judge Clagett happened to be in Maryland that 
year, and, a strong opponent of slavery, he stumped the state to stay in the 
Union*. For this he was thanked by President Lincoln. 

“Judge Clagett was a man of iron courage, as shown by his defiance of 
the mob that threw his printing press into the Mississippi in February, 1863. 
It is of record that he fished this out of the river, published his paper the next 
day without missing an issue, and, unsparingly, in an editorial, denounced the 
leaders of the mob.” 

On Jan. Ist, 1868, nearly three years after the end of the Rebellion, The 
Constitution, in a carrier boy greeting to subscribers, printed a quatrain: 


“Our sanctum, whence epithets never are hurled, 
Save at radical leaders, the plague of the world; 
Where the rights of the white man are ably protected, 
And Negro equality firmly rejected.” 


As a stripling of eighteen years, Clagett married Susan Guigir, member of 
a District of Columbia family on Christmas Eve, 1833. She died May 18, 1843 
after bearing three sons and two daughters, ‘Thomas, George, William Horace, 
“one of the truly great men of the west”, Sarah, who never married, and Susan. 
In 1847, Judge Clagett married his second wife, Miss Sarah B. Lewis of 
Malden, Mass. who died in 1888 and is believed to be buried in Portland, Ore. 


*Printed in a genealogy of the Clagetts is the statement that the Judge was “bitterly opposed 
to secession, fought the movement most vigorously and was ever a Union man’ despite the fact 
his Maryland family were slave owners. On the other hand, The Gate City on April 23, 1862 
contained this: “For two months, Judge Clagett of the Keokuk Constitution has abounded in 
daily fulminations of abuse of the editor of The Gate City and other Republicans whom he 
chooses to designate as ultra-antislavery men.” 
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Sarah Lewis Clagett was childless but evidently performed worthily in her role 
as foster parent. On the fly-leaf of one of her books, Susan Harry wrote: “To 
My Own Dear Stepmother, to whom I owe everything but my birth, I fondly | 
and gratefully inscribe this volume.” 

After Clagett retired from the district court bench in Lee county, he 
entered law practice with a man named Brown. John P. Irish, Iowa City editor 
wrote of him: “In social life, Judge Clagett was a gentleman of the old school, 
a fascinating host, a generous entertainer and a cultured, interesting compan- 
ion.” 

Judge Clagett, father of Sue Harry, must have loved Keokuk best of all 
places on this mortal coil for before his death on April 14, 1876 he chose Oak- 
land cemetery as his last earthly home. 

Reviewing the three Susan Clagetts: 

Susan Harry Clagett, daughter of the Judge. 

Susan Guigir Clagett, mother of Susan Harry and wife of the 
Judge. 

Susan Eichar Clagett, niece of Susan Harry, and granddaughter 
of the Judge and Susan Guigar Clagett. 


The Sparkling Era Of Susie Smyth Collier 


Now a half century ago, on the night of Oct. 22, 1913, Mrs. David Alex- 
ander Collier stood at the head of a receiving line in her home at 326 
Fulton st. At her side was magnificently gowned and bejeweled Mrs. William 
Cumming Story* of New York City, president general of the Daughters of the 


SUSIE SMYTH COLLIER, (center) as a child with some of her dolls. Inset, left, Mrs. 
William Cumming Story, president general of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
New York City. Inset, right: Mrs. Collier conversing with the Rev. John C. Sage, Episcopal 
rector, at dedication of Chief Keokuk monument in October, 1913. 


American Revolution, in whose honor, and that of Iowa officers of the D.A.R., 
this handsome reception was being given. (*See footnote. ) 

Susie Smyth Collier, as the recognized leader of Keokuk society, was in her 
element and taking the occasion in her stride as she had countless other times 
in her busy schedule. There was something different about this affair, however, 
for next day’s social news recorded: 

“Keokuk has seen many brilliant functions but none of them has quite 
equalled the reception last night. . . . The receiving line and the guests repre- 
sented a very high type of American womanhood.” ‘The writer included the 
fact that there were ‘““many mere men” on hand among the guests, and named 
the young society women who served—Elsie Buck, Agnes Trimble, Frances 
Meigs, Mary McGrath, Elizabeth Blood, Fred (Fredericka) Trawick, Mary 
Howell, Elizabeth Miller, Rachel Roberts, Mary Margaret Ayres. 

Older women, “assisting in the parlors” where cut flowers and streamers 
of red, white and blue ribbon abounded, included Mesdames W. G. Blood, H. 
Boyden Blood, Robert M. Lapsley, Alexander C. Decker and Joshua F. Elder. 
In the solarium was, but of course, Agne’s orchestra with sweet and lively 
tunes. Susie Collier had overlooked nothing down to the refreshments. 

When Susan Chambers Smyth was 24 and the date was Jan. 14, 1886, 
she and “Dee” Collier, scion of a wholesale grocer, were married by the Rev. 
Dr. T. H. Cleland, Westminster’s clergyman. 

Susie told friends: ‘‘We live in the same town, go to the same country 
club and its functions, so we figured we might as well get married.” It was a 
perfect match. The daughter of George B. and Martha Chambers Smyth, a 
family of early day pork packers, she had a great fondness for people from 
childhood. 
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There never has been any one quite like her in Keokuk’s social depart- 
ment since she went away at a young 57 on a late October day in 1919. Prob- 
ably the most important event of her career was serving as general chairman 
of the ceremonies that marked the dedication of Chief Keokuk’s monument in 
Rand Park. She, more than any one else, was responsible for its construction. 
She did herself and womankind proud that day, running the show without a 
hitch and making introductory speeches with neatness and dispatch. 

‘This statue will teach its lesson of beauty, strength and symmetrical pro- 
portion long after you and I are forgotten. We are proud that the state of 
Iowa has produced a woman (Nellie Walker) whose mind could conceive, 
and whose fingers could execute such a work of art as this.” 

When it came time to introduce the principal speaker of the occasion, 
James C. (Jimmie) Davis, Keokuk and Des Moines attorney, and director of 
American railroads in the first World War: “To some it may seem inappropri- 
ate to bring from another city a man to present this statue to our city. But we 
feel the man whom we have chosen—born, reared and educated here—be- 
longs to us. The son of Judge Caleb F. Davis needs no further introduction.” 

Then with choice words and phrases, she brought out John Earle Keokuk, 
great grandson of the chief, to speak his piece. Susie Collier had a touch of 
eloquence when she said: “Standing here on this broad river is one of the 
greatest engineering feats of modern science. It is hard to realize that seventy 
years ago were pitched here the wigwams of the Indians and that the smoke 
from their council fires wafted across the bosom of the Mississippi. 

“We have with us today one of that tribe which lived here, a descendant 
of the Sac and Fox chief whom we have honored with this statue,—a great 
grandson of Chief Keokuk.” 

Susie Collier, as the wife of a successful business man entertained high, 
wide and handsomely in her home, the foregathering place of Keokuk’s equiva- 
lent of the “400.” At other times she was winning trophies in the American 
Whist Congress, serving as first president of the Audubon Society of Iowa. 

She helped push the Benevolent Union Home into existence, served as 
its president, then as honorary president when her health failed, was a director 
of the Civic League (of women), on the board of the Country Club for ten 
years and active in two of Westminster’s women’s circles. 

Between times, Susie Collier became chairman of a D.A.R. committee 
which placed a Battleship Maine memorial on a drive in Rand Park, was a 
charter member of that organization’s chapter, serving as vice regent of the 
Iowa D.A.R., took part in activities of the Travel, Fortnightly and Wednesday 
Reading clubs, and the Visiting Nurse Association knew her capable hand as 
a director, 

When Susie Smyth Collier, born in the second year of the Civil War, and a 
daughter of a Keokuk mayor in the Rebellion, came to the close of her life, 
a newspaper said editorially and with feeling: 

“Keokuk has lost one of its leading citizens, a woman whose personality 
was stamped on every phase of the city’s life. She was a woman of strong char- 
acter, a born leader. She had a host of friends in every walk of life and was 
always gracious and happy in her relationship with everyone.” 

Susie Collier, somewhat plain of face, magnetic in personality, great in 
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achievement was the archetype of Augusta Wells Kilbourne of an earlier gen- 
eration. But with readier understanding and rapport with all people. 


*Daisy Allen Story, president general of the Daughters of the American Revolution, who was in 
Keokuk for the dedication of Nellie Walker’s Chief Keokuk monument, was a_ beautifully- 
groomed woman of that day. (See photograph) She was the daughter of Dr. James Hart and 
Frances Lupton (Porter) Allen, and one of the descendants of Johannis de la Montague who came to 
America in 1613. 

She married William Cumming Story, was active in women’s clubs and patriotic societies, 
served as regent of the Manhaitan chapter, D.A.R., before becoming a candidate for presidency 
of the national order. She was first elected to the office in April, 1913, and at the time of 
her coming to Keokuk had served less than six months. She had previously been president of the 
New York City Federation of Women’s clubs, a vice president of New York state women’s clubs, 
and a vice president of the National Society of Patriotic Women of America. 


BES 


Estes House block, for many years, John at 
other times business manager of Keokuk news- 
papers. Michael E. was a salesman for Kel- 
logg-Birge wholesale grocery house, and 
William H. entered the clothing business (Mc- 
Grath & Sala) and other enterprises. 

Bridget McGrath lived to see several of her 
grandsons become prosperous business men 
in other sections of the nation, one, Ray- 
mond Dyer McGrath, son of Tom, a wealthy 
international banker. 

It was on a birthday in her 80's that some 
of Mrs. McGrath’s friends gave a party in 
her honor, the hostess working out a pro- 
gram of games and some dallying over 
fancy work. Games might have been all- 
right for others on such an occasion, but 
not for Bridget McGrath. “Il want to dance.” 
And dance she did, Irish reels, clogs, folk 
dances like they did in the Emerald Isle. 
When one has a foot for the dance, why one 
dances. 

With the same blithe spirit she entered the 
world. Bridget McGrath left it in the late 
1920's after a long, useful life. (Photo cour- 
tesy Miss Madeleine McGrath of Los Angeles, 


MRS. BRIDGET McGRATH, was one. of 
Keokuk’s heroic mothers of olden days, a 
woman of supreme courage and faith. The 
widow of Michael, she lived with her four 
small, active sons at 1014 Des Moines St. her granddaughter.) 


shortly after the Civil War and into the 
late 1880’s. Her mission in life was holding 
her family together under adverse circum- 
stances, which once meant serving as jani- 
tor of the first Carey school, the two oldest 
boys at her heels with dust cloths and brooms. 

The McGrath sons became _ successful, 
exemplary citizens, Thomas J. and John F. 
in the drug business at 500 Main in the old 
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Maid With A Violin Becomes A Philosopher 


| B iets and a bright, retiring nature form the pleasing combination life has 
provided for “I. Schueler, Cedar Cliff Road, Monroe, New York,” as 
her letter-heads read. The economical “I” stands for Keokuk-born Irma, who 
in the course of a rich experience with mundane affairs has achieved enough 
goals to satisfy the entire sewing circle. 

The list is long: violinist, music teacher, artist, sculptor, social worker, 
traveler in foreign ports of the world, farmerette, landscaper. To which should 
be added humorist, philosopher and weed-puller. 

Weed-pulling is the most important of Irma Schueler’s accomplishments 
right now: “When one is eighty-five, one is not energetic, and when the abso- 
lutely necessary things have been done there is not much space left for extra 
tasks. He just likes to get out and pull weeds for relaxation.” 

Her letters are brimful of fun; something worth saving. She tells a side- 
splitting story of a Keokuk church, preacher and a dog. 

“Tt was during my father’s early years in Keokuk when he lived in a 
room at the old Estes House on Main st. His first job was as a church organist. 
He loved children and all animals, and at the time had a setter dog which 
usually trailed after him while going his rounds of teaching. The dog would 
lie quietly outside, then trot along to the next place. 

“One hot Sunday, while the doors were open and the minister was preach- 
ing, the big dog walked quietly up the aisle and looked at the minister, behind 
whom was my father at the organ. 

“The minister said to the dog: ‘Get out!’ ‘Woo, woo,’ said the dog. ‘Go 
home!’ the preacher said, more forcefully. Then the dog really barked and by 
this time the congregation was tittering. Turning to father the minister said: 
‘Mr. Schueler, that is, I believe, your dog. Take him out and close the door.’ 

“T have always wondered what stuck longest in the memories of the con- 
gregation,—the words of the minister or those of the dog, which had jumped 
out of a second story window of the hotel to accompany father.” 

Miss Schueler’s humble statements about her accomplishments in the 
several fields which interested her appear as false modesty until one reads 
her letters. 

“As to my career, if you can call it that,—I concertized in a small way, 
played first violin one season in a Broadway musical show in New York, called 
“The Waltz Dream.” After that for ten years I furnished the music for a nice 
hotel in Monroe.” 

Whether she had become weary of music she does not explain, but adds: 

“Then I decided I liked art better and studied seven years at night school, 
in sculpture and life classes.” 

Again she made a change to a vocation completely outside her original 
bent. 

“Through the (art school) principal’s efforts I obtained a job in a fine 
private school for the deaf where I taught arts and crafts, and French and 
German for 25 years.” 

Meanwhile her father and she bought an old deserted farm in Monroe, 
near the hotel where she played violin. 
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“We bought it just for the fun of having a big place to roam around in 
with beautiful surroundings. That was more than 55 years ago. We spent all 
our summers there, living in New York in the winter.” 

Sitting on the front porch of her farm house in a rocking chair never 
held appeal for Irma Schueler. 

“Now that I am alone I have my permanent home here (Monroe) and 
have sold off 83 acres to different parties. My present hobby is trying to make 
a forest out of a jungle—land that had been untouched for seventy years. 
Do you blame me,” she asks, “for loving gardening and landscaping?” 

Seventeen years after Irma Schueler came to Keokuk for a visit, in 1945 
and was feted by old friends, she recalled the occasion with pleasure. 

“They entertained me royally, and it was then that I first met my cousin, 
Nellie Scheuler, as she had not been in Keokuk in my early years.” 

Maud Marshall was her hostess, the Hassall and Schueler homes being 
across the street from one another at Seventh and Grand in earlier years. 

Irma Schueler is the daughter of Adalbert and Edeline Preuss Schueler of 
Hanover, a province in northwest Germany stretching from the Dutch border 
and North Sea to the Hartz mountains. Her parents were married there in 
July, 1876, both graduates of the Leipzig Conservatory. ) 

As bride and groom, the Schuelers came to Keokuk where Irma was born 
in 1877. This was not the first trip to Keokuk for the father of the family, who 
taught German in the high school for a period of four years after the close 
of the Civil War. After that he went back to Leipzig to brush up on his 
musical education, especially in composition. 

Adalbert Schueler, always the apple of his daughter’s eye, was born in 
1846 in the town of Freiburg in south Germany’s Black Forest region. 

Like many another singer, he began his music career as a choir boy in a 
teachers’ college on Lake Constance of the Swiss, Austrian and German coun- 
try. Schooling was free. Piano, violin, organ, cello and music composition were 
his life. In Keokuk he taught some of the top and lesser musical lights of the 
community. 

A year after her birth, and the first grandchild in the family, Irma was 
taken back to Germany to be shown off to the doting relatives. Her brother 
Preuss Adalbert was born in Keokuk in 1881, died at age 20. Otto, a second 
son, born in the Grand avenue house died in infancy, “due chiefly to the ex- 
treme Iowa heat,” his sister says. 

Irma lived in Keokuk until she was 12, then crossed the ocean again to 
Germany to have an ear infection treated by an uncle who was a specialist. 

“T was placed in school in Hanover and was graduated at 17 in 1894. I 
studied violin in those years and on returning to Keokuk we gave concerts as a 
family in the Opera House.” 

Back to Europe again in 1898 with a group of music students taught by 
Ovide Musin at the conservatory in Liege Belgium, she returned again to 
America four years later to remain in New York with her family which had 
removed to the metropolis in 1900. Schueler was directing a number of choral 
societies in the East, had membership in the Oratorio, Liederkranz and Arion 
societies, and, according to Irma, “‘spent his life teaching, composing and up- 
holding classic tradition.” 
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Adalbert Schueler was 78 when he died in 1924. Keokuk had known him 
off and on for thirty years. Edeline Schueler, the mother, lived another 19 
years, was in her 95th year when she passed on in New York. 

“I have enjoyed my scattered years in America, Germany, Belgium, and 
even a bit of Paris at the 1900 World’s Fair,’ Irma Schueler reminisced. “But 
I was moving around too much to really feel settled. Now I do not care to 
roam any more. It is too fatiguing. Otherwise, I should like to go visit Ger- 
man cousins I grew up with,—doctors, a judge and others of the like quality. 
I carry on a lively correspondence with all of them. It keeps me busy, and my 
American friends and pupils of others years add to the crowd.” 

Ofttimes the simplest incident changes the course of a life or a family. 
Joseph Loeffler, a mechanic, living between Eleventh and Twelfth on Fulton 
streets in the 1860’s wrote to his nephew, Adalbert Schueler in the fatherland: 

“T think there is an opening in the Keokuk High school for a teacher of 
German. I advise you to take it but you must come at once.” 

William A. Loeffler, business executive with S. F. Baker & Co. for 
many years, was the son of Joseph. As a young bank clerk, making the rounds 
of public schools to pick up the slender deposits of pupils, he met and married 
Anna C. Engelhart, teacher in the old Carey school on Des Moines street. 
They were the parents of Elizabeth Loeffler, who became the wife of Chal F. 
McCoy of the present-day school system. 


MISS IRMA SCHUELER: As a child violinist, and as a young woman. 


A Love Letter That Won Elizabeth Irwin 


here is no doubt about it. Stephen Irwin was a clever, superior letter 

writer, employing just the right words to win a point. Especially when he 
wrote them to the girl he intended to marry. He didn’t want her, as the old 
expression goes, to think she was the only pebble on the beach, yet at the same 
time he gave every assurance that he was yearning for her company. 

When he was 25 he made a business trip to the east from his southern 
Ohio home. The year was 1841, and he traveled on the same stage coaches, 
steamboats, and “the cars” as two national political figures——64-year-old states- 
man Henry Clay, and 74-year-old John Quincy Adams, an American president. 

But that wasn’t all. He saw, and for a time had the pleasant companionship 
of two interesting young women, and it would be safe to say he was endeavor- 
ing, if ever so slightly, to make the girl back home a little jealous of this event 
on the journey. 

Arrived in Philadelphia, he sat down and wrote to the young woman of 
his choice in the Buckeye state, and there is some indication that there was a 
lovers’ quarrel before his departure. This is what Stephen Irwin said in his 
letter to Miss Elizabeth Martin Nichol, 121 years ago: 


Philadelphia, Sept. 22, 1841. 
Dear Elizabeth: 

I arrived here last evening in the Cars from Baltimore. I left 
Cin’ti on Thursday morning, arrived at Wheeling Sunday about four 
o’clock in the afternoon. Left Wheeling in half an hour for Baltimore 
in the stage. You see I have had to Stage it all the way though it is 
pretty hard to be in the Stage five or six days and nights, I can assure 
you. I had the company of a Mr. Wise of Vincennes, Indiana from 
Cin’ti to Baltimore. He went over the mountains with me last Spring. 
I had also the company of Miss Martha Davies and Miss Susan Don- 
alds of Butler Co. Ohio from Dayton to Granville. The girls were 
going there to school. 

So you discover I was not altogether without company. Last 
Monday morning we took our meal at Hancock, Maryland. You will 
recollect that Miss Eleanor Watt lives in that town. I did not see her 
but understand she was well. Wise wanted me to call and see her but 
I thought of what had taken place in Ohio on Monday, the week pre- 
vious. Lizzy you know what that was. But indeed I had no wish to 
stop. At Newark, Delaware I saw Mr. Samuel Irwin of Penn’ia and 
he informed me that his sister, Miss Margaret C. Irwin, was well. 

Lizzy do not think because I mentioned these things that I have 
forgotten you. Indeed I have not. I never intended to make your 
Heart a tomb of love (and it would do so) if I believe you—that is, 
if I should forget you. There never has been an hour passed since 
I left home but what I have thought of you (unless it was when I 
was asleep.) ) | 

I have not bought any goods as yet but I think I shall commence 
tomorrow morning. One of these days I will buy that silk dress with 
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A PIONEER’S LETTER TO HIS SWEETHEART 
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Red Spotts in it. This is the first time I have had an opportunity of 
writing to you since I left home. My friends in the City are all well 
as far as I have heard—Lizzy I expect a letter from you in a few 
days with a great deal of love in it. However I have not Dear’d it 
much in myne. 

I will write you again in five or six days. I cannot inform you 
when I will be at home but think in about fifteen days you may look 
for me. Oh, I forgot to tell you I saw the great Henry Clay at Wheel- 
ing. Well I did see him there, and I saw John Quincy Adams also. 
He came on the same boat that I did from Wilmington to Philadel- 
phia—No more at present but remain yours without a shadow of 
a dought. 

Stephen Irwin 
Miss E. M. Nichol 


(Note: The address on the 5-inch wide, 3/2 inch deep envelope: Miss 
E. M. Nichol, Dantown, Butler Co., Ohio. The 25-cent fee for 


delivery was marked “paid,” the letter being unstamped. ) 


Stephen Irwin and his ‘Lizzy’ Nichol were married in 1842 in Ohio, 
where, in 1843, their first son, John Nichol Irwin, who became one of the 
great men of Keokuk, was born. Ohio also was the birthplace of John 
N. Irwin’s younger brother by nine years, Wells M. Irwin, father of Stephen 
Irwin II, and of Miss Mary Irwin and Mrs. Lafavor I. LeBron, the first two 
now deceased. 

Stephen Irwin came to Keokuk in 1856 with Frederick Kramer and 
established the wholesale dry-goods and notion firm of Kramer, Irwin and 
Co. Kramer lived between Ninth and Tenth on High, north side of the 
street, Irwin at the southwest corner of Thirteenth and High. When Kramer 
went back to Philadelphia to live, Irwin bought his share in the 1860's 
and formed S. Irwin & Co., then took in Cyrus E. Phillips and Iram A. 
Sawyer as partners and the firm name was changed to Irwin-Phillips and Co., 
by 1887 to Irwin-Phillips Co. 

One of the Phillipses said in later years that Stephen Irwin’s wife was 
“a determined woman and completely-severe.” Irwin, born June 23, 1816 in 
Butler county, near the present city of Hamilton, O., died on Christmas eve, 
1894. He lived in New York for several years after becoming president of 
his company, serving as its buyer. 

“Stephen Irwin,” said Cyrus E. Phillips II, “was a very gentle man, and 
was always congenial. He and his partner, the first Cyrus Phillips did every- 
thing together in consonance—in a business way and socially.” 

When Irwin became greatly angered on occasion he would take a silk 
handkerchief from his pocket and dust first one shoulder and then the other 
with it. 

“TI believe,” said this member of the Phillips clan, “that if Irwin and 
Phillips had carried out the original plan of the latter and stuck to his chain 
store idea for Iowa, the partners would have become millionaires.” 

Elizabeth Nichol Irwin, born Sept. 3, 1820 in Butler county, Ohio, died 
April 3, 1892 in Keokuk. 
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This exceptional pioneer woman had much to do with her elder son’s suc- 
cess. It was on her advice, for example, that he returned payment for his 
services as governor of Idaho to the treasury of that state after his resignation. 

Stephen Irwin wrote a letter to his son, John N., in 1888 which ended one 
of Iowa’s and the midwest’s most promising political careers. The latter was 
“a strong candidate*”’ for congress, was mentioned freely for the vice-presidency 
of the United States in other times. 

“You know your mother and I are old and neither of us in good health. 
I cannot stand working any more, and it is due to me, from my son, if no one 
else, that in my old age I should have rest and peace. I do not say that you 
must not be a candidate, but I do say that you owe to me more than you can 
owe to a party of your political friends.” 

The elder Irwin called attention to the fact that “it will close our business” 
if the son continued in the political arena, and ended the letter with the appeal: 

“TI write this in my old age and in my poor health to my son and I ask 
him to consider his mother and me if he ever expects to consider our com- 
fort for the little time we have left to us.” 

As soon as this letter came, John N. Irwin called a conference of Republi- 
can leaders at the Gate City office, read the letter from his father, and an- 
nounced his inflexible purpose of withdrawing from the congressional can- 
didacy. Then he issued a statement to that effect. 


*Alexander Johnstone Irwin, great grandson of Stephen Irwin, wrote his Princeton University 
thesis in 1933 on the life of his grandfather John N. Irwin.) 


Jessie Pringle, Keokuk actress, was the wife of William E. Pringle, long- 
ago editor of The Gate City. She appeared with Frank Bacon in the comedy- 
drama “Lightnin’ ” and when she reached Chicago, after a New York run, 
Keokuk people would go in to see the performance. One night, Charles S. 
Pond, head of the S. P. Pond creamery at Fifth and Exchange, was in the 
audience. After great first act applause, Pond took up a collection among the 
Keokukians, bought a huge bouquet at the nearby “Loop” florist’s, and pre- 
sented it to Mrs. Pringle. 


Another Keokuk actress, Mary Timberman, died suddenly in a New York 
hotel on the night she was to have appeared in a Broadway play. She was only 
35 at the time. In her successful career she played opposite Richard Mantell 
and Robert Mantell, great thespians of their day. Miss Timberman first per- 
formed on the stage of the Keokuk Opera House as Lady Anne in Richard 
III, Shakespearean play, opposite Thomas Keene who asserted she was one of 
the outstanding leading ladies of the time. She was compared to the famous 
Ellen Terry in her work. Miss Timberman, sister of William Timberman, II, 
lawyer, was a sister-in-law of Mrs. Hazel Salzer Timberman. Before his death, 
William Timberman burned all of the stage costumes of his actress kin to pre- 
vent their falling into the hands of strangers. The actress owed some of her 
initial success to Keokuk elocution lessons in her early years. 


Good Morning, Mrs. Sunshine! 


hiseled in the doorstep of the house at 525 North Third st. is a proud name, 

PORT SUNSHINE. 

Long years ago, a delivery boy knocked at the entry, and when it was 
opened by a friendly, smiling woman, he greeted her: 

“Good morning, Mrs. Sunshine!” That, he thought, was her name. 

It might well have been, for those who heard of the incident exclaimed: 
“Tt fits Lorene Diver like a glove!” 

This was Lorene Curtis Diver with more skills at her finger tips than 
the average woman,—among her accomplishments, naturalist, writer, speaker, 
society and club organizer, world traveler, photographer, and, above all, a 
gardener with the greenest of green thumbs. 

She thrilled, talked and wrote about every segment of nature that 
came across her path, principally the birds and flowers. Port Sunshine was a 
bird sanctuary in her day. The first chapter of the Audubon Society of Iowa 
was organized in her home in 1886. Nearly thirty years later, in 1915, she was 
telling a meeting of the society of her “windowsill lunch counter for the birds 
which is patronized daily by thirteen pairs. If the food counter becomes 
empty, the birds chatter and scold in truly human fashion.” 

One afternoon in the 1890’s, reading a paper, she said to some club or 
other: “This is just a little gossip among ourselves about our friends and 
neighbors,—the trees.” 

She was born ’way ahead of her time, for on a winter’s day in 1900 she 
was telling the Woman’s Club about a project, oil on the roads to settle sum- 
mer’s dust. A reporter classed it as “instructive and amusing.” She used 
camera slides to illustrate the talk “and the excellence of the photographic 
work made the ‘trip’ a delightful one.” 

At the time the power house and dam were built between 1910 and 1913, 
Lorene Diver had a ringside seat at the enormous engineering feat. 

In those days she was humorously calling Port Sunshine “Fort Sunshine” 
because of the continuous day and night powder blasting in the river and on 
shore. High above the works in her home where some times the windows 
fell out and the ceilings cracked, she was well qualified to tell about this 
shattering and shuddering construction. She wrote a small booklet, “Sound 
Waves,” that brought kudos from the press and friends far and wide. 

She classified herself as an amateur at the writing game, but her humor, 
suspense, descriptive powers in its pages were superb. She gave personalities 
to the little smartaleck boats and tugs and toy locomotives that plied and 
shrieked incessantly under her windows 24 hours a day. She invited friends 
and relatives from far and near to come visit her and fusty James Brice Diver, 
her husband, and in a final paragraph scared them off with tales of the 
“frightful racket we put up with. But come anyway.” 

Of the big dam and its Iowa shore generators she wrote: “All honor to 
the Man, Men, Armies of Men, and the Mothers of Men whose minds, 
strength, ambitions, hopes, livelihood have been centered in these problems 
of 20th century evolution, overcoming the elements of nature, making them 
serve,—in this instance disturbing the bed of the Father of Waters, the rock 
of ages.” 
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When at last the power was turned on and the work legions had departed, 
“Rene” Diver could get on with her 1883 Keokuk Book Club of which she 
was one of the originals; with the 1890 Benevolent Union Home, 1895 Wed- 
nesday Reading Club, 1900 Monday Music Club, the Sunshine Club of 1912, 
and the Woman’s Civic League, and Federation of Woman’s Clubs. Not to 
mention the Humane Society in which she was a leading figure. 

A woman relative, “Lavinia,” came from Philadelphia and Rene Diver 
made a memorandum: It was “a five-weeks visit, and this is how I put her 
through the social line. Receptions by Mrs. Wells Irwin, Mrs. Caleb F. Davis, 
and Mrs. Harry J. Reeves. D.A.R. meeting at Mrs. Joseph L. Canby’s, a Read- 
ing Club afternoon at Mrs. Frank LeBron’s, another at Port Sunshine, as 
well as the Travel Class.” 

There were church suppers for the visitor at St. John’s, the Congrega- 
tional and Westminster churches, two entertainments by the Music club, lec- 
tures at the high school, bazaars, evening calls, and church attendance. 

When her sister Laura, an invalid, came at holiday time from the east for 
a visit, it was the first time in 34 years she and Lorene had seen each other. 
“You can imagine,” said the latter, “we are ‘T-A-L-K-I-N-G day and night.” 

These were dam-building days, and the sisters drove all over town in an 
open surrey, “with two horses and a driver.” 

In the same era, Lorene was declining an invitation to this and that be- 
cause she had “‘invited a little theater party in” to meet famous opera singer 
Lillian Nordica who appeared in Keokuk on a November night under auspices 
of Jesse Edgar Baker of the medicine and extract family. 

Lorene Diver, like her husband, was an inveterate letter writer, the sub- 
jects ranging from A to Z. 

Congratulating “Harry and Caroline” on their recent marriage, Rene 
penned encouragement: “You are on the right trail for happiness in Alaska.” 
As for life partners: “My chief mission is to block the wheels, go slower with my 
driver, Diver.” 

To “Dear Cousin Sam” (Curtis) who learned of Rene’s bout with hay- 
fever: “I am an abject object. Dizzy head, swollen feet and ankles in these 
days when feet and ankles are too much in evidence.” 

Hugh Cooper who built the dam had a note from Rene, thanking him for 
taking her with a party “ ’way down, down under the rocky bed of the river, 
escorting me through the up to date wonderland.” 

When Cooper’s wife was leaving Keokuk permanently, Lorene Diver 
wrote her: 

“By way of remembrance and appreciation I send this little steamer let- 
ter to be tossed into the sea when read . . . Sorry you folded your tent (packed 
your trunks) and are so silently slipping away.” 

They were neighbors for three years and more, these two women, but 
there wasn’t much neighboring between them. Despite their nearness—across 
the street—they wrote notes to each other. 

In one of these, Lorene said: ‘““The blasting (sneezing) together with the 
February (1912) thaw have burst the water pipes in my head and I am not in 
condition to travel even across the street, let alone Japan. Sorry, sorry. LCD.” 

‘Dear Louise’, surname unknown, had this from Lorene: “Jim and I are 
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taking care of us two old people. He is taking such good care of me, although 
his arm and hand are broken from a fall and I am as idle as a paid ship 
on a painted sea. We are lone but not lonesome.” 

Recalling hers and Jim’s trip around the world ca. 1909, she wrote a 
friend: “‘Isn’t it ridiculous to be laid by in little old Reo after having 
traveled from the orient to the tropics to the equator?” 

In a note to the Keokuk Book club with donated copies of Punch, the 
magazine, she said: “Port Sunshine is fast becoming a museum or Old Curios- 
ity Shop.” 

There was another side to Lorene Diver, a longing for occasional soli- 
tude. Kate Curtis, her kinswoman read in a September, 1911 letter: “Yester- 
day, a beautiful autum day, I went by my lonesome out to the cemetery, and 
sat with those who have passed on. It was a restful, peaceful pause in the 
hurry of life.” 

Lorene was not averse to giving advice to travelers about to go abroad 
after she and Jim had made several voyages. She wrote Mrs. John Nichol Ir- 
win of a remedy to avoid mal de mer. But she was patronizing: “Having 
crossed the ocean before, you probably are an encyclopedia of information.” 

Rene was “proud of my sea record. Eighty-one days on the sea and never 
once seasick. I would hie to my stateroom, lie down, shut my eyes, open my 
mouth and sing. Nobody would be disturbed(?) I would sing everything I 
knew and didn’t know, from ‘Little Drops of Water’ to the Messiah. The secret 
of the success of this plan, to my mind, is that one’s thoughts are so occupied 
with efforts to remember words to the tunes that discomfort is soon forgotten.” 

A travel item of hers is reminiscent of the present. It was addressed to 
“Dear Eloise.”’ 

“We did not go into Russia upon advice of returning Americans. The 
country was unsafe, they said. In Turkey we felt the continual surveillance and 
were never out of sight of a ‘Turkish policeman.” The letter was dated Jan. 
10), 1913, 

The Chief Keokuk monument project of the D.A.R. local chapter to 
place a statue on the pedestal in Rand park found Lorene Diver expressing 
opposition. She had another radically different plan to offer. 

In a long letter on July 18, 1912; she addressed the committee in charge. 
This was more than a year before the statue was erected. 

“The question is,’ she wrote, “do we want in this day and generation of 
progress to be represented by an Indian, good or bad, truly brave but lonesome, 
all by himself, to be elevated to such a height, and exposure to wind, weather 
and criticism. Don’t you get tired of these misplaced statues, out of harmony 
with their surroundings? 

“Why not substitute for the statue of one Indian a teepee or tent, repre- 
senting the movable home of these roving people? ‘The location is supposed to 
be where his people (Keokuk’s) pitched their tents. Such a teepee would fit 
in harmoniously with the trees and would symbolize home and last resting 
place. The inscription could be used to mark the spot on the inside or out- 
side of the teepee. 

“In this 20th century, cement is the leading building material and could 
be moulded into teepee form very readily. The U. S. government could supply 
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all plans and pictures as a guide. Have we a home-grown Keokuk artist cap- 
able of doing the work?” 

Lorene Diver had one final idea for the committee: “The teepee could 
also serve as an historic museum. A fine collection could be easily had,—Miss 
Anne Davis’s for one, besides many more, likely to soon be scattered.” 

This muesum idea was strong within her mind for she wrote in a letter 
to Sam Curtis: 

“We have an idea we may some time give the house at 226 Fulton st. for 
a museum needed in this town. It could house all of our valuable collections. 
Everyone has something treasured, and many of these pieces are being shipped 
to Des Moines where Harlan (Iowa State Historical curator) is gathering them 
in now. These should be saved for a Keokuk muesum.” 

She was a gracious loser in her move to forestall the building of a Chief 
Keokuk monument, and had high words of praise for the heroic bronze figure. 
Her name is there, today, on the plaque with seven other committee members 
of the D.A.R. 

Lorene Curtis was born in Lima, O. ca. 1850, the daughter of Julius C. 
and Eliza Skinner Curtis, who, with their family, arrived in Keokuk to take 
up residence on the day Lincoln was assassinated, April 14, 1865. (*Winona 
Evans Reeves Blue Book of Iowa Women.) She was descended from Dominus 
Otho, Italian nobleman of the 11th century, on her maternal side. James B. 
Diver and Lorene Curtis were married in December, 1869 and became the 
the parents of two children, one dying at birth, the other, Helen, living until 
her fifteenth year. (See Bertha Favard French class photograph elsewhere in 
this volume.) Diver, Civil War veteran, was a bridge construction engineer. 

“T spent a number of years trying to ease over a great sorrow,” the mother 
said in after years. It was then she took up photography as a therapeutic 
measure. After a while she said: “Photography is not a profession but a 
disease, like motoring and golf.” 

Helen, “who grew to the springtime of young womanhood,” had an ex- 
traordinary layette at birth, her mother listing the items in a memorandum: 
“In the beginning there were ready five nainsook dresses, two nainsook skirts, 
two embroidered flannel shirts, one braided flannel shirt, nine linen shirts, 
ten nightgowns, flannel bands, linen diapers, embroidered shawl, crocheted 
shawl.” 

Jim Diver watched as his wife’s fingers worked at these on winter nights 
and Father and Mother Curtis looked on approvingly. 

Years sped by. Then on a day in May, 1917 at the time of the first World 
War, tragedy struck the Diver household hard. 

Lorene had enjoyed the meeting of the D.A.R. that afternoon in the 
home of a friend, more than any she could remember in nineteen years. 

Laughing and chatting with the other “Daughters” she moved to the 
front door and was about to depart down long stone steps. As she raised one 
foot she was jostled and pitched headlong down the flight, falling with great 
force and striking her head and face, and lying there badly injured. 

Assisted to her feet she showed the courage that had been hers through 
the first sixty-seven years of her life; she said not a word to her husband about 
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the matter. When he learned of the accident next morning, she made light 
opt: Cll beralnehtc: 

Within a year, Lorene Diver was going blind from paralysis of the optic 
nerve, a result of the fall. Jim Diver became her eyes for the next three years, 
the old bridge builder sitting at the window at Port Sunshire, describing the 
scene, or reading to his wife by the hour. 

Faithfully he reported by letter to family and friends the changes from 
bad to good to bad. He summoned eye specialists and top medical men from 
New York and hung on their words for encouragement. None came. 

Dr. George P. Wilkinson (qv) came from Omaha to make an examination 
of Lorene’s condition. His report said: “In May, 1917 Mrs. Diver fell on stone 
steps striking the base of the nose at junction of frontal bone on right angular 
corner of stone step.” 

Hope for recovery of her sight and general physical welfare rose and 
fell and rose again. In the autumn of 1920, Jim Diver wrote relatives, the 
Townsends, formerly of Keokuk, then in Cleveland: 

“Lorene dressed for the Reading Club, last Wednesday and Manda went 
with her to Mrs. Cole’s. Found no one at home, and brought her back. “Lost a 
whole day,’ Lorene says.” 

On another occasion, Diver wrote: “Yesterday we went down to Main st. 
to see the new (Security State) bank on Fifth st. Lorene sat on a fireplug and 
held her levee. Dr. (W. S. D.) Lamont and his wife, and quite a number of 
others greeted her cordially, expressing great sympathy because she had lost her 
sight. Mrs. Lee Hamill sent a special invitation to come visit, but she could not 
accept. Too much excitement.” 


LORENE CURTIS DIVER as a child of 2 is shown here in the arms of her father in an old, rare 
family group photo taken at Delphos, O. in the 1850’s. Left to right are Mary, Mrs. Curtis, the mother, 
Lorene, Julian Coleman Curtis (brother of Gen. Samuel R. Curtis), and Laura. Lorene grew up to 
marry James Brice Diver, Civil War veteran and engineer. Inset in photo is of Mrs. Diver. 
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This was the same Lorene Diver who, on May 19, 1894, had accomplished 
a feat which no woman before her had done. She picked up her camera and 
drove to the mouth of the Des Moines river where she took, photograph after 
photograph of Coxey’s Army* on its march to Washington, D. C. 

Sightless, she still had her memories, like the foolish thing, she thought; 
she wrote on the back of an envelope in 1914: 

“What are you knitting, my pretty maid?” 

She purled a stitch and dropped a stitch, and said: 

“Sweater or sock, darned if I know which.” 

She couldn’t forget, either, the item in her notebook about receipes for 
lemon pie, cocoanut and sponge cake, hamburger cream, corn dodger, and 
batter pudding. “Funny about Mrs. Chittenden’s brown bread receipe: Bake 
with paper on till half done.’ Mrs. C. was her neighbor. 

There was, too, the time Jim Diver was being groomed in 1910 as the 
first commission plan mayor of Keokuk,—an office won by “Jot” Elder. Diver 
was unwilling to make the race. “They had him skeered for a while trying to 
persuade him to run,’ Lorene told her friends. 

It was a different type of note Lorene wrote to a dry-goods store: “I 
want a wrapper or loose kimono for sleeping car and steamer service. One that 
won't muss, and can be carried in a satchel. All the garments of this kind are 
too gay and loud. Will you kindly send me samples in gray or black, in plain 
cotton crepe or something else suitable.” 

Lorene Curtis Diver departed from earth’s cares June 7, 1922. Springtime 
flowers were a riot of color in her garden and feathered creatures sang their 
customary roundelays in the trees and bushes of Port Sunshine. 

Messages of sympathy poured in from all over the country to Jim Diver, 
who was to live on a dozen years or more. Words of condolence came from 
New York, Tennessee, Missouri, Massachusetts, a U.S. Navy commander far 
at sea, Arizona, California, Waterloo, Ia., Washington and Chicago. 

A D.A.R. sister of Lorene’s told the bereft husband: “No one could meet 
her without loving her.” A woman friend in California telegraphed: “Keokuk 
has lost one of its ablest women.” Dr. G. Walter Barr felt she was “the most 
important and valuable citizen Keokuk ever had.” 

Lorene Diver left a heritage in her “Sound Waves” booklet: 

“He that has eyes to see, let him see; he that has ears to hear, let him hear 
and wonder at the unseen forces that produce these sounds,—music, discord, 
harmony. Now and always there will be that constant undertone of rushing 
water, a protest to being harnessed, driven to submission, made to work. One 
instinctively falls on his knees and with bowed head feels as never before the 
nearness of God—Nature’s God.” 

To the young veteran of the American army, and his helpmate who have 
made Port Sunshine live again some of its younger years, Lorene Diver might 
have said: “Well done.” 


*Jacob Sechler Coxey (1854-1951) a social reformer, was interested in unemployment and 
financial problems, was a Farmer-Labor party candidate for the presidency in 1932 and 1936. 
He headed a band of jobless men to the nation’s capital after the panic of 1893, to petition 
congress for relief measures. The “army” arrived in Washington with 500 instead of the 
expected 100,000 men. Mrs. Diver obtained excellent photographs of the boats and men when 
they reached the Keokuk area. 


MISS KATIE. 


A Complete Chronicle of the Joyous Life of a Keokuk 
Music Star, Katharine Macky Dickinson Tucker, Whose 
Great Art Reached to the New York Stage and Europe. 


ff bees is the old-fashioned love story of an extraordinary Keokuk woman, a 

tale of tender passion and artistry that quickens the pulses and becomes even 
more inviting because the lady was beautiful. Moreover, she was a gifted 
entertainer who won acclaim on the New York stage and abroad, not as a 
professional singer and raconteur, but, in her own words, as an “amateur pro- 
fessional.” 

Katharine Macky Dickinson Tucker was “Miss 
Katie” to her family, Kate to the intimates who basked 
in the sunshine of her achievement-filled life, and Mrs. 
G. Collingwood Tucker (G for George) to the community 
which placed her permanently on a pedestal. 

Her home at 316 Fulton st. for twenty-six consecutive 
years, was a gabled dwelling that stands in these times 
next door to a nursing home for the aged. It’s a neighbor- 
hood where the ghosts of some of yesterday’s locally fam- 
ous can be summoned up in a twinkling if the mood is 
right and the memory long. 

Cumberland in north Maryland, near the southern 
Pennsylvania border, was the birthplace of Miss Katie, 
March 18, 1873. Her father, Laurence Thomsen Dick- 
inson, was manager of the world’s largest tannery at the time, employing hun- 
dreds of Negro workers, some of whom had been slaves, a fact supremely 1m- 
portant to this account. 

His wife was Nannie Hill Tidball, a Winchester, Virginia belle, whose an- 
cestral home changed hands seventy-three times in the war between the states. 

Nannie Dickinson’s world nearly disintegrated when the tannery was 
moved to Flintstone, a rural village, for, as a polished, educated young woman, 
she was accustomed to carrying on high-sounding talk with leading national 
political figures of the day. This new rustic fate rankled her soul until her 
brother, the Rev. Thomas Tidball, Episcopal rector, took Nannie to task. 

“How can you,” he asked, “overlook the wonderful opportunities in Flint- 
stone for spiritual growth and helping others?” 

The lecture over, Nannie “girded for the battle and never looked back,” 
a granddaughter remembers, though the overtones of her Flintstone experiences 
remained with her to the end of her days. 

Through summer heat and winter snows the Dickinsons, including Kate, 
drove over the Allegheny mountains to church, a small organ stowed away 
in the back of their buggy for Nannie to play at services. It was always an un- 


Left hand page: Katharine Dickinson Tucker on her wedding day in June, 1893. 


he 
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safe journey for highway robbers were a menace, men Jumping out suddenly 
in the dark, dragging on the horse’s reins and taking everything of value on 
which they could lay hands. 

Nannie became accustomed to her back-country surroundings, her only 
real problem seeming to be her outdoor bathroom. 

“Miss Katie remembered this room above everything else in Flintstone,” 
one descendant recalls,’ and she always breathed a prayer of thanks upon 
entering a modern miracle of plumbing in after years.” 

Brighter days and an increased lift to family fortunes came when Kate was 
eight and the Dickinsons moved to Chattanooga, Tenn., where Dickinson, in 
the 1880’s, headed the U. S. Leather Co. plant. Nannie plunged gleefully into 
gay social life, and Kate became a golden-haired tomboy, her parents spending 
much of their time getting her out of Huckleberry Finn scrapes. 

Once, looking for a new batch of kittens beneath the barn floor, her head 
was caught between the boards for several hours and as a result she suffered 
from claustrophobia the rest of her life. 

In these hoyden years she rode a mean Texas pony which took fiendish 
pleasure in throwing her over its head every day. Kate’s mother was not sur- 
prised when two sober-faced men neighbors carried the girl into the house, un- 
conscious, after one of the chronic spills, 

“Just lay her on the sofa,” said Nannie. ‘‘She’ll come to in a minute. I’m 
on my way to church.” 


Days of the Southern Belle 


Kate’s teen years progressed rapidly and she grew tall and slender, “though 
rounded in all the popular places,” as one of the family said. She was an ex- 
cellent horsewoman who rode side saddle, for sitting astride was unthinkable 
in the Eighties for a respectable and perfectly proper southern belle. It was 
an era, too, that saw the last of the belles, “‘a useless but pleasant and colorful 
institution with very definite rules,” Katie Tucker once remarked. 

At fifteen, she led a street parade honoring Governor Bob Taylor, just re- 
elected. Her friends gave her a gold miniature horse-shoe, set with diamonds, 
the governor making the presentation at a ball. Years later she was to write 
that this token “from grateful Democrats cost $500. You heard me: five-hun- 
dred!” 

They were years when Kate was beginning to have her share of suitors, for 
she had grown into a comely young woman as the Gay Nineties dawned. 

One young Chattanooga male admirer, even more zealous than his rivals 
for her favors, wrote the 18-year-old Miss: 

“Two weeks ago, a young lady on horseback paused before the Mountain City 
club to gaze with admiration upon the architecture of that stately pile. A young and 
handsome stone mason, saw and was conquered. So great was his admiration that he 
studied her features with a view to using them as a model for one of the ornamental 
heads which adorn the building. Today your profile stands forth an ornament which 
will delight the eyes of many passersby for years to come.” 

The rascal closed the letter: “I hope you enjoyed the german* last evening and are 
not too badly worn by the dissipation. I subscribe myself as one of your humble ad- 
mirers. John M. Lofton.” The billet-doux was dated April 14, 1891. 


*German: a complicated dance of the Eighties and Nineties. 


MISS KATIE oF 


But Kate Dickinson’s big moment in the romance department lay just 
ahead. In this same period Coll Tucker left Butte, Mont. after twelve years 
with Anaconda Copper Co. where he acquired financial success, and headed 
for Tennessee. Arrived in Chattanooga, he opened a private bank with his 
brother-in-law, George E. Rix*, and Tucker also became manager of the local 
clearing house association. 

Tucker, 32, handsome, lively, and an outdoors man was apparently ob- 
livious to the charms of southern damsels who sought to ensnare him, hence 
Rix was surprised one day when he exclaimed, while looking out the bank 
window: 

“There’s the girl ’'m going to marry!” 

Kate Dickinson was riding by on her favorite mount, “‘and a pretty sight 
if there ever was one,” Rix liked to recall. 

Sunday afternoons were open-house occasions for Chattanooga belles, each 
with her coterie of “fans” among the small fry, who compared notes on the 
number of carriages at each door. Tucker inveigled a friend into taking him to. 
the Dickinson home for an introduction, and, as a concession, he went without 
his constant companion, a red setter named “Bob.” 

Kate’s diary recorded that night: “Mr. Tucker and Bob called this eve- 
ning.” After the next visit is was “Coll and Bob.” Later this entry: “Coll and 
Bob, bless them, were here.” 

After a year, Kate Dickinson was very much in love. So was Coll ‘Tucker. 
It was a romance that burned steadily all their lives. 

The national business panic of 1893 came and Chattanooga banks, along 
with others all over the country, went up with a bang. There was rioting. 
While Tucker and Rix remained solvent, it seemed wise, however, to close their 
bank. They advertised the day and the time and sent to St. Louis for gold 
with which to pay off the depositors. 

Then it was that “Mamie” Rix put on her best frock, had her silver serv- 
ice, and many cups and saucers transported to the bank lobby and set on a 
long table. She decided there was going to be an air of refinement to this riot, 
if it came. 

The bank opened as usual, but not a soul came in. Then at mid-morning 
one lone depositor appeared with a request to “keep this for me for a few days 
any way.” 

“That,” said Katie Tucker, long afterward, “was the ‘riot. 


And So They Were Married 

The wedding day of Katharine Dickinson and Collingwood Tucker was 
May 3, 1893, the Rev. Mr. Tidball, rector of the church of the Epiphany in 
Philadelphia, assisting the Rev. Dr. Pettis in performing the ceremony. ‘Tidball 
wrote in the bride’s book, which he presented to her: “To my dear Kit on her 
wedding day, with the prayers of her uncle.” 

The bride, ‘‘a fine looking girl ever since she made her debut,” said The 
Chattanooga Times, “wore a wedding gown of creme-white crepe de chine, 
entraine, and it fitted her to perfection.” 


Lb oh 


*Rix, who married Tucker’s sister, Mary, was vice-president of the State Central Savings Bank of 
Keokuk for years. He built the residence at Fifteenth and Grand which is today the manse of the 
United Westminster Presbyterian church. 
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Kate was 19, her bridegroom 34 as the church bells rang out. 

A crown of orange blossoms held the floor-length bridal veil of French 
illusion to her modish coiffure. ‘The bodice, snugly fitted at the waist, was 
styled with high neckline of crushed crepe above exceedingly bouffant elbow 
length sleeves. Clusters of orange blossoms adorned the petal-point yoke, cas- 
caded from the waistline and caught up the softly draped hemline. The cathe- 
dral train, muted by the folds of her floor-length veil, completed an exquisite 
picture. (Description provided by L. G. A mere male was not up to it!) 

Willa Tucker, maid of honor, “looked beautiful in pink.” George W. Ochs, 
brother of the editor of the New York ‘Times in later years, served the bride- 
groom as best man. 


KATE TUCKER at 17 in Tennessee. 
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“This was a love match,” one society news writer opined, “in a day when 
marriages are more of the head than of the heart, and no denial.” 

Wealthy Howard Tucker, widower for 15 years, went down from Keokuk 
to the wedding and outdid himself in a gift of a solid oak chest with gold 
mountings, and in it enough sterling to do the newlyweds for a lifetime of 
entertaining, 

Coll ‘Tucker gave his bride a brooch of diamonds and pearls, which she 
wore at her marriage. Hearing of this dazzling jewelry, Keokuk speculated that 
the bridegroom must have done right well with copper mines and banks since 
he left town. 

Wedding gifts, including a dozen pearl-handled knives from the George 
Kilbourne family, others from the Brownells, Hosmers, Fields, Allens, Ayreses, 
Tuckers and Rixes of Keokuk, were valued at more than $10,000. Miss Jane 
Carey, music teacher and daughter of Samuel E., sent a royal Worchester vase. 

Two hundred guests attended the reception immediately following the 
nuptials, the bride’s parents serving cake and vintage wine. Everybody who was 
anybody among the high and mighty in Chattanooga and surrounding country, 
was there. 

A year passed and the Tuckers’ first daughter, Mary Collingwood, was 
born. Later, by several months, the three of them sat on the porch with the 
faithful dog, Bob. Tucker had no job, no future, it appeared. The 1893 depres- 
sion had seen to that. 

“T never made such sprightly conversation in my life,” Katie Tucker once 
admitted. 

Aware of the seriousness of the situation, Howard Tucker offered his son 
a job with the Iowa State Insurance Company in Keokuk,—a business the elder 
Tucker helped found and manage. 

“Come live with me,” he entreated in a letter. “I’m lonely.” 

Soon Coll, Katie Tucker and the infant joined him and took up more than 
a quarter century of Keokuk living. Coll ‘Tucker, who became secretary of the 
Iowa State, lived out his life in the Fulton st. home where he was born, and 
died there at 62, April 19, 1923. From that time on, the story was to become 
Katie’s completely—hers and her “bairns” as she called her daughters. 


The Night Kate Sang ‘Dixie’ 


The 1898 May twilight was settling into the black velvet of night as seats 
in St. John’s parish house began filling up. 

It was one of those cool, just right evenings in Keokuk, ideal for a con- 
cert. After a while the hum of conversation and light laughter died down, the 
last smiles and nods of recognition from one to another had been made 
through the place. There was an air of subdued expectancy. 

Eight o’clock struck as four youths in the uniforms of Spanish-American 
War soldiers marched briskly up the aisle, followed by boys and girls in choir 
vestments, and another group of teen-agers carrying flags. A lone sailor in 
white brought up the rear of the procession. As it reached the stage, the roll of 
drums ceased and the cast turned to face the audience. 

Mrs. Will Carter, wife of a lumberman, and Thornton B. Boyer, railway 
mail clerk, who gloried in his post as director of Keokuk’s famed old Fiftieth 
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KATHARINE DICKINSON TUCKER. (Inset) HER HUSBAND. 


Iowa Regimental Band, had charge of the program. Boyer, cornet, Fred Wit- 
tich, clarinet, George McCormick, fife, and Chris Locke, Civil War veteran 
drummer, and Mrs. Carter at the piano struck up the national anthem and the 
crowd rose to remain standing through this and the strains of “America.” 

When the audience reseated itself, Charlie Runner, a boy, sang “Stand Up 
For Uncle Sam.” Next came a quartet with “We Are Americans,” its members 
Will Carter, Theodore English, James Young and Melrose Wilson. Willie 
Farmer, budding baritone, contributed a solo, “On the Shores of Havana,” 
and Nann Clark Barr, scarce eight, recited ““The Revolutionary Uprising,” and 
an encore, “The Night Wind.” 

Then suddenly it happened with the effect of a thunderclap. There on 
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stage, ravishing in a gown of tea-rose yellow, stood 25-year-old Katharine Dick- 
inson Tucker singing “Dixie,’ eyes alight, smiling, a tiny Confederate flag 
pinned to her blouse. In her right hand, and held high above her blonde head 
she waved and waved a silken banner of Stars and Stripes. 

As she finished the last bars, the astonished audience went wild with ap- 
plause, and in that moment, a new career was born. 

“It was one of those genuine, unstudied, dramatic things that make the 
heart thrill,’ said next day’s Constitution-Democrat. “A typical southern girl 
with the verve, aplomb and sweetness, characteristic of genius singing the one 
great song of the South while waving aloft the Star Spangled Banner. The 
scene can never be forgotten by those fortunate enough to have been there.” 

News of the Tucker home town triumph reached Dixie and drove Eliza- 
beth Fry Page of Nashville, Tenn. to poetry, after Kate had “aroused a verit- 
able cyclone,” as an old-time Keokuk reporter chronicled. The rhyming bit, 
published in the press, was titled, “When Kate Sang Dixie.” 


With the Stars and Stripes above her, 
She sang our old war song, 

The stirring strains of Dixie, 

That we have loved so long. 

And cheer on cheer they gave her, 
Those Blue-coats listening there, 
Cheers for the song immortal, 

And cheers for the singer fair. 

All old scores were forgotten 

As the music flowed along, 

And a Johnnie’s bonny daughter 
Led captive the whole throng. 
’Twas a scene to be remembered 
And recalled ’twixt tears and smiles 


When the North and South march side by side 
O’er many weary miles— 


With Old Glory flying o’er them 
And all a-wearing blue, 

To meet a common enemy, 

All to our country true. 


Fate, no other word fits, intervened again to further the singing career 
of Kate Tucker. The time was early 1900’s and a guest artist, scheduled to 
make an appearance before the Monday Music Club, was unable to do so. 
The club, tenth largest of its kind in the nation, could reach out for top talent. 

“Tt was in Mrs. Kilbourne’s attic (sic) that I read a paper on Negro folk 
songs as a substitute for this other performer,’ Mrs. Tucker told the writer. 
“To illustrate the text, I sang unwritten melodies. Nothing of its kind had 
ever been presented before. 

“After it was over, Professor (P. C.) Hayden, supervisor of music in the 
Keokuk public schools, and others encouraged me to develop this type of 
program. My daughter, Katharine, sat near Mr. Hayden who asked her: “How 
DOES your mother remember all these songs and never use a note?’ ‘I don't 
know how she remembers the songs,’ replied Katharine, ‘but she certainly for- 
gets to order the meat for dinner.’ ” 
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Kate Tucker, convulsed, said: “I dare any one to impress his own child.” 

Others who “kept the steam under” Katharine Tucker on folk song ef- 
fort in these years were Prof. Frank Nagel, father of Conrad Nagel the actor, 
Dr. G. Walter Barr, ‘‘and all my Keokuk friends who heard the songs and 
liked them.” 

Then she added: ‘‘Without my husband’s encouragement, nothing would 
have been possible. Without his approval, I should not have gone ahead.” 

One other thing she made clear: “Al Jolson, May Irwin, Sophie Tucker 
all sang ‘coon songs’. I never sang that type of song, except in two women’s 
minstrel shows, given for charity in Keokuk. Always I sang Negro folk songs 
in all reverence.” 

The days when she and her father, Laurence Dickinson, some times took 
their lives in their hands down South to listen from some plantation covert 
spot to Negro death or jubilee melodies, had paid off. Days when they crawled 
on hands and knees through the woods and underbrush, heard the haunting 
Negro melodies, and dashed away to write them down. 


Making A Name For Herself 


Keokuk and other middle western centers began to hear frequently of the 
“Mrs. Collingwood Tucker Programs . . . Songs of Dixie” in the earliest days 
of the century. These offerings ran the gamut of the gay and bumptious to 
sad and lonely tunes. 

In one of many appearances, the Monday Music Club sponsored her in 
recital on April 21, 1908, others on the program including old-time well- 
knowns,—Martha Baldwin, Lorene ‘Townsend, Elma Johnson (Majors), Har- 
riet Kastner, Mrs. Clyde R. Joy (the first), James Young, Thomas Graham, 
John Nodler and Fred Dressel. 

Early-year Tucker songs included those from her 800 spirituals (“‘sper- 
chals’), folksongs and plantation melodies,—a list that grew eventually to 
1,000 and reputedly the largest in this country. 

Among the spirituals were “O, Me an’ a-O, My!” “My Redeemer,” “If a 
Man Had a Hundred Sheep,” and humorous selections, ‘““Whut dat Back-bite 
Goin’ Ter Do?,” “You Drink My Coffee,” “If You Wanter Go to Hebben,” 
‘Drinkin’ Wine,” “Pharaoh’s Army Got Drowned,” and “Lil David.” 

On occasion, audiences heard Kate Tucker sing “Hey, Mistah Rabbit”— 
which she carried rousingly to the New York stage at a later day—‘‘Nobody’s 
Business But Mine,” “Cl’ar de Kitchen,” and typically Dixie songs, “De Ol 
Home Ain’t Whut It Used ter Be,” and the prime favorites, “Golden Slippers,” 
“Ol Uncle Ned,’ “Camptown Races,” “Old Dan Tucker,” and “My Old 
Kentucky Home.” 

At times, Tucker programs were made up of “little studies in color,” 
these taking in a range from “Happy Li’l Sal,” “De Las’ Long Res, ”, “Is 
You?” “Des Caint Please *Em All,” “Spooks,” “I Stole Dem Britches,” and 
“Fumigated Niggah.” 

Some of these matchless programs were given in the YMCA auditorium, 
the usual admission being 25c. Once in the home of socialite Cate Gilbert 
Wells in Burlington, admission, for some charitable cause, was “50c including 
lemonade.” 
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Programs handed out at the door on special occasions were individually 
hand-decorated in color by Kate Tucker’s “artistic” father, “Col.” Dickinson, 
the tanner. “My father loved his art just as I loved my music.” 

She was not one to weary her repeat audiences with the same fare, and for 
a change of pace before a music club group she sang lullabies, such as “My Wee 
Bird,” followed by some Carrie Jacobs Bond favorites—‘‘A Perfect Day,” 
‘Somewhere A Voice is Calling,” “Roses in June,” others. Now and then she 
included songs of two lesser lights,—Jessie Gaynor and Mrs. E. L. Ashford. 

Kate Tucker “was just elegant and breath-taking, and you could cut the 
stillness with a knife when she entered a room,” Laura Alton, one of Keokuk’s 
public-spirited women said long afterward. 

Florence Wright Schouten, distinguished Keokuk musician of the present 
century believes Mrs. Tucker “would have made a great actress. She was 
stunning, and she was one of the most talented women I ever knew. I have 
seen her walk into a polite company and her presence electrified the gathering.” 

Mrs. Thomas J. McGrath, whom Katie Tucker “dearly loved,” said her 
neighbor “did indeed know how to make and keep herself beautiful. She had 
what lots of women don’t possess, however: she had something to work on 
with her large, lustrous blue eyes, a peaches-and-cream complexion and a 
knowledge of how to walk like a queen.” 

Parenthetically, Mrs. McGrath, herself, was one of the handsome women 
of Keokuk in her day. Kate Tucker never forgot her help in decorating St. 
John’s for Katharine, Jr.’s wedding. 

“She begged, borrowed or stole flowers from all the neighbors,” said the 
jesting, inimitable Kate. “She was an artist at flower arranging.” 

When someone in admiration told Kate Tucker she was a combination of 
pink, white and gold in hair and complexion, her reply was: “I thank you, sir. 
But you should know by this time that drugstores are a great aid with their 
cosmetics departments.” 

She favored tan or brown suits, and brown furs in season as day-time 
dress. 


She Moves Into “Big Time.” 


“I was giving twenty-five recitals a season, foresaking all engagements 
except my folksongs,” she said. “I was going back, year after year in Keokuk 
and nearby towns to the same schools, clubs, hostesses and didn’t have much 
opportunity to expand. I was spreading myself too thin.” 

It was a year or two before the first World War when Kate Tucker decided 
it was “now or never” if she was to find a larger audience for her art and more 
satisfaction in new fields. She felt that while Keokuk and surrounding country 
appreciated her programs, she knew also that there was some truth to the 
adage: “A prophet is not without honor save in his own country and his own 
house.” | 

She decided to try her wings in New York and the east, alighting enroute 
at Decatur, Ill., Boston, Mass., and Bridgeport, Conn. for warm-up concerts. 
Then on a November afternoon in 1915, she stood just back of the proscenium 
of the Bandbox Theater stage, New York City, ready for her lecture-recital. 
For some reason, her name was neither on the marquee out front, nor on the 
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program. But it made little difference to her, or to the audience that sat up 
and took notice from start to finish. 

The metropolitan press gave her an astounding reception. The New York 
Tribune’s hard-shelled critic of the day “wept openly with joy and admiration 
as Mrs. ‘Tucker sang and talked her way through her unusual program.” And 
he added: 

“Her vivacious and unconventional style too completely won the hearts 
of her listeners to become critical about the matter and manner of her serious 
discourse on folksongs in general. Her program was something new to those 
who had no experience with the romance of southern plantations.” 

The New York Sun took Katie’s Big Town debut hook, line and sinker, 
saying the Tucker performance “sounded like a whole troupe of cullahed 
pussons” and declaring: “It was a little-spoken tribute to the old Mammy, 
however, that brought tears. Women were openly wiping their eyes, gray- 
haired men were frowning severely at the floor and black-haired men’s mouths 
twitched in most unmanly fashion. They were all obviously carried away 
from the crowded city.” 

The New York Globe vowed that the Tucker songs “‘were as beautiful in 
spirit as any that belong to the more advanced races.” 

_ Eric Delamarter, one of the great music masters of the last half century, 
gave his own tribute: “Her enthusiasm is contagious, her material fascinating, 
and her comment is the most constructive sidelight on the significance of the 
Afro-American folksong heard in our concert halls.” 

The lady from Keokuk made a marginal note on this bouquet: “This is 
my favorite criticism.” 

High praise came, too, from Sigmund Spaeth, another musical luminary, 
in New York’s Evening Mail: “Mrs. Tucker delighted an enthusiastic group of 
hearers with a charmingly intimate program, and has made a serious and 
significant contribution to the study of folk music.” 

The Keokuk artist introduced her Gotham program with a short speech: 

“To me these are sacred songs, so teeming with religion that some of 
them I have never brought myself to sing in public. The stamp of melancholy 
in them is unmistakable. What the Psalms were to the Jews in captivity these 
old spirituals were to the Negroes in slavery.” 

She sang with eyes closed, her body moving in rhythm, her foot tapping 
the accented notes, her voice breaking pathetically at the end of a phrase. 
These were scenes she had witnessed as a girl as she crept stealthily through 
the jimson weed and plantain leaf with her companion father, listening, en- 
chanted, to “sper-chals.”’ 

As Kate Tucker finished her song, she was blinking back her own tears in 
consonance with the audience. The blonde good looks, the delicate face and 
slender figure in evening gown there in the New York theater, were forgotten 
as she half sang, half talked the message of each number, transporting her 
audience along the Tennessee and Black Warrior rivers. Transporting them 
where long shadows played on the waters and Negroes swayed to their own 
chants as smoky pine knots brought a weird scene to life. This was high art 
at its greatest. 
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Proud of Keokuk and Kate Tucker 


Maurice Klein, member of a leading Keokuk Jewish family, who was 
singing in grand opera at the time, slipped into a back seat of the theater 
where Kate Tucker was appearing and was unbounded in his praise: 

“Tf ever I was proud of a friend and my home town, it was this afternoon. 
I always knew Katharine Tucker was talented, but her lecture-recital was a 
revelation to me. Her wonderful personality, stage appearance, perfect control 
of voice, won hearty applause that followed each number. I closed my eyes 
and fancied I was in her parlor on Fulton st. in Keokuk, so entirely was she 
at home on the stage of a New York theater.” 

Klein told of a man in the seat ahead of him: “He is recognized as the 
foremost theater critic in New York. I watched his face as Mrs. Tucker was 
swaying her audience from laughter to tears and back to laughter again. This 
man was laughing and crying with the best of us. I tell you I was proud. 
You folks at home should welcome her with open arms for she has done her- 
self and all of us proud.” 

The type of entertainment Kate Tucker presented to New Yorkers was 
completely new to the metropolis, as different from the everyday run of black- 
face minstrelsy as day is from night. 


Hey darkies, have you seen dat Massah, 
Wid de mustache on he face, 

Go down de road to de lan’ of cotton 
At a good two-forty pace?” 


When it came to “Camp Town”, men and women wagged their heads 
joyfully, and swung rhythmically in their seats, then kept right on when the tune 
changed to “Bet Mah Money on a Bob-tail Nag (who’s gonna bet on de bay?)” 

On one occasion Mrs. Tucker was showered with flowers by Chattanoogans 
who were visiting or living in New York. She received applause which brought 
her back again and again the critics wrote. 

Concerned that these Katharine Tucker songs might be lost to posterity, 
Harvard University, America’s oldest seat of learning, sent Dr. John A. Lomax 
to Keokuk to make records of them for permanent filing*. 

It was a night of nights in the Fulton st. neighborhood when Kate sang 
from dark to dawn into the phonograph recording machine. 

As early as 1902, Kate Tucker was singing songs for children, on several 
occasions before groups of small girls at sewing school in Sherill’s Hall, which 
is the site of today’s State Central Savings Bank. After a Washington’s birthday 
songfest, a news item said the youngsters “were delighted with her songs and 
expressed their rapture in all sorts of ways. She never had a greater triumph 
or more sincere admirers.” 

Maj. D. B. Hamill of the wholesale grocery firm sent over boxes of cookies, 
which added to the enjoyment. 


*The author has been advised by the Library of Congress that the Katharine Tucker voice 
recordings were transferred there from the Harvard Library. Mrs. Rae Korson, head of the 
Archives of Folk Song says: “There are four cylinders of Mrs. Tucker’s singing voice which were 
made by (Dr.) John Lomax in 1912. They are kept in our air-conditioned recording laboratory 
in a box containing forty-four additional cylinders made by Dr. Lomax. | regret to say that 
sound recordings are not available on loan.” 
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Children appeared with her on other programs,—‘‘some of Keokuk’s pretty 
little people out of Mother Goose, among them Mary Cochrane, Corrinne 
Weber, Jeanette Schoel, Katharine Tucker, Ruth Matless and Daisy Renaud, 
as well as Flora Morse, Mary McGrath and Beulah Weil.” 

Home towners noted that Katharine Tucker had “made” Who’s Who In 
America in 1918, a year in which she gave five recitals in the Little Theater, 
Chicago, appearing once before the Cliff Dwellers “with something distinctly 
American” as one of the newspapers insisted. 


Nine Voyages To Europe 

When she went to Europe on one of nine voyages, she sang for the Ameri- 
can Women’s Club in Paris, the European edition of the New York Herald pro- 
claiming: “The season has held musical treats of every variety, but none more 
enjoyable, more appealing and more out of the ordinary than Mrs. Colling- 
wood Tucker’s recital. She puts everything into her songs and the artist was the 
object of warm bravos.” 

Less enthusiastic than the New York home press, but by Gay Paree Stand- 
ards, a nice bouquet. 

In her first Paris concert, Kate Tucker, admitting she was “‘very nervous’, 
received Mme. Marchesi, teacher of famed Nellie Melba, back stage. Ma- 
dame’s daughter later gave a reception in her home, complimenting the Keokuk 
housewife. 

“But you know I haven’t any voice,’ 
chesi. 

“You're getting along perfectly well without one,’ was the smiling re- 
sponse. 

When she sang one folk song she had always considered “utterly foolish’, 
a missionary to Africa, who was present, told her the song was in the dialect 
of an African tribe with which he was familiar. 

Colly was married to Dr. McKinney in the apartment of Ada Field in 
New York in December, 1921, separated in 1932, her younger sister marrying 
Moran Tudury in May, 1922, divorcing him in late 1934. Colly has become the 
wife of Col. C. R. Laubenfels of Glendale, Cal. and Katharine married James 
S. Hilliard in 1935. 


b] 


said Katie in expostulation to Mar- 


Widow Says ‘No’ To Suitors 

Katharine Tucker, mother of these young matrons, was an attractive 
widow in her early sixties with, according to one of her daughters, a supply 
of male admirers “who never completely broke away from her charms.” In the 
early 1930's, rich Cator Woolford, who as founder of the National Retail Credit 
Association, had 30,000 employes, was asking her to marry him. He had a show 
place plantation near Sea Island, Georgia. 

But romance at this time of life had no place in the plans of Kate Tucker. 
‘No one,” she said “ever has or ever could fill my husband’s place, though 
several eligible gentlemen have asked me to marry them.” 

The years moved on and Kate Tucker was living with one or the other 
of her daughters—Scarsdale, N. Y., Ocean City, N. J. A woman news writer 
went to see her in Scarsdale, came away with vivid impressions of the 81-year- 
old artist of earlier days. Kate sang some of the “thousand songs stored in 
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memory and all of her own composition. Hers is the finest collection of Negro 
folk songs in the world, and of this she is proud.” 

She took pride in one other matter, too. The Briggs booking agency in 
Chicago wrote her years earlier that she could name her own price in signing a 
contract for nationwide appearances as a folk singer. ‘The contract, unsigned, 
was found, along with a photograph of Gen. Ulysses S. Grant and family when 
her estate was cleared up. 

Mrs. Tucker once recalled with hearty laugh the time the Victor Talking 
Machine people asked her to make a recording of her vice. 

“Guess I didn’t score in that department,” she related afterward. “The 
manager said to me: “Mrs. Tucker, I’m sorry we can’t record your personal- 
it ie 33 

‘ Octogenarian though she was in the middle 1950's, she was as full of wit 
and humor as ever. “I am liable to retire at any minute from ‘show business’ 
but I’ll probably go on singing my songs as long as any one wants to hear 
them.” 


MARY COLLINGWOOD TUCKER as a child 
with family dog “Bob”, 
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The quality of humor was strong within this woman from the beginning 
to the end of a fabulous life. Her letters and her conversations with family and 
friends reveal the trait; at times uproariously. A letter from her received in 
Keokuk never failed to touch off a round of hilarious telephone calls: “I had 
a letter from Kate Tucker today. It’s a riot!” The reading thereof ensued. 

Writing of Miss Allie Hine, she said: “She’s a character! Even with my 
zest for living, I expect to be packed away in mothballs and cotton batting long 
before I am as old as she.” Miss Hine was nearly 100 when she passed away; 
Katie Tucker, 84. 

From her Beesley’s Point, N. J. home she wrote: “When I fell head over 
heels in love with Coll Tucker at 19, I was snatched away by some super-sol- 
vent friends who took me to New York in their private car and gave me a com- 
ing-out party, the like of which for extravagance I had only read about when 
given by the rancidly rich Astors and Vanderbilts. A coming-out party to me 
was amusing because a southern girl was never ‘in’ to come ‘out.’ ” 

Of a hospital experience: “I came down here a year and a half ago in 
answer to an S O § from my daughter. I was so weak from a sojourn in the 
hospital I was staggering around hanging on to the bric-a-brac. I was put on a 
stretcher, pushed into an ambulance and escorted by a motorcycle policeman. 
But I’m still cross because the ambulance didn’t have a siren. Can you imagine 
it: no siren! ‘They short-changed me, that’s what they did. Bad ’cess to ’em.” 

When requested in her eighties to fill out a questionnaire for a book, 
‘“Who’s Who in the Western Hemisphere,’ Katie Tucker inquired: “What 
goes on? Am I to have a second flowering?” 

Again: “This New Jersey heat is so devastating I am just about to fall to 
staves, as the Tennessee mountaineers graphically express it.” As for that 
southern region: “I envy you seeing ‘my mountains’ in May. My bedroom 
window framed old Lookout. I see it now, through a rosy mist of memory, 
transfigured through the eternal magic of youth.” 

She explored through sixteen large boxes of clippings, photographs and 
other keepsakes: “I think I read everything in them from the Bible through 
Hollywood personalities, itineraries of European tours, two of them on the 
proverbial shoestring, and alone; criticisms of my songs, which proved to me 
you can fool some of the people some of the time.” 

She was a little impatient with ambitionless folk, some times reciting the 
philosophical bit: “I’d rather be a Could Be if I couldn’t be an Are, for a 
Could Be is a May Be with a chance of touching par. Id rather be a Has 
Been than a Might Have Been by far, for a Might Have Been is a Never Been, 
and a Has Been was once an Are.” 

In Scarsdale, friends gave a party honoring her return to the community, 
and Kate sang and played old favorite numbers for an hour or more. “The old 
gray mere (spelled with an ‘e’) ain’t what she used to be but there’s a little 
life in her yet,” she remarked. When she sang, late in 1954 for a group of 
music devotees in White Plains she felt this was “probably my swan song. Mind 
you, I said probably.” 

Among her long-time treasures was a letter that had been opened by Coll 
Tucker, written by her teen-age younger daughter: “Dear Daddy: Mother’s 
concert was quite a success. She done husself proud. Her dress was so pink and 
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shiny and her hair was so yellow.” ‘There was a postscript: “I certainly do 
thank you for the birthday donation, an’ let me tell you, kid, I sure needed it. 
Mother certainly was a success. Kathie.” 

In another daughter to father household report: ““Miss Katie looked about 
thirty years old and I wasn’t sure she could claim a 19-year-old daughter.” Kate 
was 48 at the time. 

Once upon a time, Kate put her five-year-old daughter to bed, and when 
about to leave the upstairs room mentioned the fact there was no cause for 
alarm because “God is with you.” The mother went downstairs and not long 
afterward, a small voice called: “I don’t want to be up here alone.” Kate 
answered: ““Remember, God is with you.” “I know He is, mother, but I want 
somebody with a skin face.” 

In 1952, a letter to Keokuk contained: “My face looks old enough to have 
worn out three bodies. But there are no wrinkles in my heart.” She refused 
to sit for photographs, permitting only silhouettes. On the back of one of these 
she wrote to Keokuk friends: 

“Lawsy, who dis cullahed lady? Hit ain’t no cullahed lady—hits ol’ Miz 
Tuckah, who done hollahed husself black in de face wishin’ you a Merry 
Christmas.” 

In a mood of sorrow and regret after being advised of the death of Miss 
Elsie Ruffer of Keokuk: “She was the center of a delightful group of maiden 
women and widows who were devoted to her. I, too, have lost another good 
friend. “The years as acolytes pass by, putting the lights out, one by one.’ ” 

Katharine Hilliard said of her mother, early in 1957: “That great lady 
will be 84 on Monday. I wish she were happier physically. Her mind is as 
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clear as a bell, and Colly and I have had wonderful times with her this week, 
recalling old times.” 

Katharine Macky Dickinson Tucker died in her sleep in her 85th year, 
May 7, 1957 at Ocean City, and was cremated. Katharine Hilliard told in 
tender lines of the last informal rites: 

“Somehow we didn’t want any one with us besides the family, and no 
minister was present. There were George and I in the front seat of his plane, 
and Jan (daughter of Mrs. Hilliard) and her husband, ‘Tom, in the back seats. 

“It was a day unlike any I’ve ever known. It was misty and the air was 
actually blue. When we went out over the ocean, we couldn’t see the shore, 
and there was no feeling of motion. We seemed suspended in a blue world 
with the sun visible as yellow dimples on the water. 

“Tom scattered the ashes over the sea in our last rendezvous with Miss 
Katie while all the time I felt as if I could reach out my hand and touch her. 
There was no ceremony, no spoken word, but we all had a feeling of fulfill- 
ment. There was a memorial service in Scarsdale, later, which was beautiful.” 

George Collingwood Tucker, chief inspiration of his wife in her astound- 
ing career as an “amateur professional” sleeps eternally on in Keokuk’s Oak- 
land. 

The curtain descends slowly and Katharine Tucker lives on, only in 
memory. 


Irene Carter, a Keokuk woman, was at the University of Chicago for 
nearly fifty years and retired in 1936 after serving Deans Judson, Salisbury, 
Small, Vincent, Angell and Gail, and Presidents Harper, Judson, Burton and 
Hutchins. When Hutchins became president (later chancellor) of the Univer- 
sity Miss Carter was presented to him at a reception. 

“And THIS,” he said, “is Miss Carter. She IS the university and the 
power behind the throne. If you please, Miss Carter, you will make a success- 
ful president.” 

The Keokuk educator was recognized for her work in compiling early 
records of the university, divided into two phases,—the pre-founding history, 
and early following history. 

In earlier years, a small private school she and her sister, Jennie, had 
in their home (504 North Eighth st.) was attended by the children of elite fam- 
ilies of the town. The Carter “girls” not only laid a fine foundation for their 
pupils but a foundation for character as well. Bertha Favard, another Keokuk 
teacher who served in Chicago for many years, made her home with Irene 
Carter. 
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When Keokuk society folk motored in the early 1900’s, it was usually in open cars. 
In the bottom picture are Miss Elsie Buck, piloting a right-hand drive car, and several of 
her warmly-dressed friends. In the photograph above are Mr. and Mrs. Beverly B. Hobbs 
and, smiling as he stands by, E. Carroll Taber, whose wife, Hazel Huiskamp Taber, snapped 


the trio somewhere on Grand avenue. 


Winona Evans Reeves, A Woman’s Woman 


WINONA EVANS REEVES 


here is strong temptation to write with the heart instead of the head in tell- 
ing of Winona Reeves, one of Keokuk’s and Iowa’s outstanding women of 
all time. She was a woman of refinement. and high principles. Strait-laced. 

In her world, she was a patrician, she could be austere, yet gracious, and 
with a word or two put courage in one’s soul. An aristocratic bearing belied 
a soft, pleasing voice, a quiet, if firm manner, which sometimes implied to 
strangers, ‘‘let’s have no nonsense here.” 

Years ago, riding of a late afternoon in a Chicago elevated train, Mrs. 
Reeves was about to leave at her station when she spied a former fellow citi- 
zen of Keokuk. Hastening to the passenger’s side she grasped the outstretched 
hand, exclaiming with ingenuous charm and sincerity: “Oh, you’re doing fine, 
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just fine in your work!”’ With that she was gone. It was the impulsive side of 
a rare personage. 

These and other qualities eventually led to Winona Evans Reeves’ ascen- 
dancy to the presidency of the Iowa (1904-5), then the national P.E.O. sis- 
terhood in 1909-11. She was the 16th chief executive of the supreme chapter. 

For years the P.E.O., founded by seven Wesleyan College girls at Mount 
Pleasant in 1869, seemingly claimed every waking moment of Mrs. Reeves’ 
vigorous life. She was initiated in Founders Chapter A of Iowa in 1889, was 
on the national supreme board by the early 1900’s. 

She was responsible for “one of the most notable* gatherings of women 
ever held in Keokuk,” when the Iowa Grand Chapter, with several hundred 
delegates, had its convention in May, 1906. (*Keokuk Magazine, Dec. 1906.) 
The gold star emblem seemed to be everywhere. 

For thirty-on years, 1918-49, Winona Reeves was editor of the P.E.O. Rec- 
ord, national publication of the order, and created something of a mild sen- 
sation in early years, because of a $6,000 annual salary. 

In 1947, before Hungary felt the heel of the communist oppressor, Mrs. 
Reeves took time off from editorial duties to serve as a delegate from the 
U. S. to a conference in Budapest. 

Representatives from a dozen countries, principally writers for the press, 
were on hand. 

The purpose of this conference was to “promote peace through friend- 
ship among women of varied lands,’ the delegate from Keokuk wrote. 

Once in a letter addressed to “Dear Friend of Long Ago” Winona Reeves 
told of some of the comings and goings of an interesting life, classified her- 
self as editor, correspondent, writer. She could well have included author. 

In addition to her Blue Book of Iowa Women, she wrote the Blue Book 
of Nebraska women, the first in 1914, the second one in 1916. They were un- 
adorned with pictures of her subjects but the short sketches told of the lives 
of numerous women of the two states, most of whom she met in her travels. 
Except in connection with the Evans family, she modestly omitted her own 
chapter. 

She also authored “The Story of the P.E.O.,” a history from its inception 
to 1936. Aside from these works she published a book of essays titled “As We 
Were Saying.” 

Winona Reeves, a handsome woman, had time for other tasks aside from 
her professional chores. Staunch Presbyterian, she served as correspondent for 
the board of foreign missions of that denomination over an eight-year period. 
She was something of a joiner, too, having membership in the National Federa- 
tion of Press Women, Illinois Woman’s Press Association, Iowa Woman’s Press 
Club, was an honorary member of the National Association of Parliamen- 
tarlans, a member and regent of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Westminster church, and a life-long member of the Republican party. 

"Way back when, from 1912 to 1920, she was society and club editor of The 
Gate City, and there was a saying “If Winona Reeves doesn’t know it, it isn’t 
worth knowing.” 

Winona Evans was born August 14, 1871 in an agricultural community 
known as Big Mound, no longer discernible on the map in Henry county, 
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southeast Iowa. As an infant she was christened with the first name Emma 
which she discarded along the way, somewhere, and afterward inserted her 
family name. 

Her father, Dr. James McFarland Evans, practiced medicine for forty 
years in Salem, whence the family moved from West Point, Lee county, in 
1872. McFarland, a Pennsylvanian, was a Presbyterian, but because there was 
no church of that faith in Salem, he joined the Congregational church and 
served for 34 years as a deacon. 

The mother of Mrs. Reeves was Helen Lusk, born on a farm in Fairfield 
county, Ohio, who came to Lee county in 1852. 

In one of her books, Mrs. Reeves wrote with tender feeling about her 
parents. Of her mother she said: “The force of her personality and the 
strength of her mind made one lose sight of the frail body. An invalid for 
years, she taught her children more than they learned in any school, and the 
memory of her still guides and directs their lives.” Her mother’s life, she 
said, “preached always the gospel of courage.” 

Winona Evans was graduated from Whittier Junior College, Salem, in 
the 1880's, from Iowa Wesleyan at Mount Pleasant with a bachelor of science 
degree in 1891. In 1896 she received her master’s degree and, 45 years later, ex- 
perienced the thrill of being awarded an honorary L.H.D. degree (doctor of 
humanities) by her alma mater. 

It is a little known part of her career that she was once a high school 
teacher at Odebolt, Ia., Plattsmouth and Omaha, Neb. for a total of six years. 

On Dec. 23, 1897, Winona Evans and Harry J. Reeves, member of a 
pioneer Keokuk family, were married. He was a chemist for a number of years 
with S. F. Baker & Co., proprietary medicine and extract manufacturers. The 
Reeveses went to Chicago in 1921, returned to Keokuk, built a trim white 
cottage at 306 Fulton st. in the early 1930’s. They were back in Chicago again 
in the 1930’s where both continued their professional careers. 

Mrs. Robert S. (Helen) Casey of Fort Madison, and Mrs. Agnes Colville 
of Akron, O., are daughters of Harry and Winona Reeves, the former the wife 
of a well known Lee county attorney, the latter as a small child participating in 
the unveiling exercises at the Chief Keokuk statue in Rand Park. 

Winona Reeves showed that she was a wise and considerate woman when 
she wrote in the foreword of her Blue Book of Iowa Women nearly a half cen- 
tury ago: “It is not claimed that all the women deserving of recognition are 
included in these pages. No book would be large enough to include them all. 
No state in the Union has produced a better or higher type of womanhood 
than Iowa.” 

She proved this by the strength, the purpose and the accomplishments of 
her own inspiring life,—a life that came to a close in a Keokuk hospital, Feb. 


19, 1955. 


Six Successful Stricklers From Keokuk 


It is time-honored custom for former Iowans, now in southern Califor- 
nia, to foregather on occasion and discuss affairs of yesteryear in the 
Hawkeye state. Naturally, there is a colony of one-time Keokuk residents 
in that particular Pacific area, though perhaps not a colony in the fine 
sense of the term. What they do is to keep informally in touch with one an- 
other. 

The ex-“Keokukoos,” as Rupert Hughes used to call them, come to- 
gether semi-occasionally for dinner, a cook-out in the patio, or just a plain 
visit to hash and rehash stories and anecdotes about people and events in 
the B.D. and A.D. eras—Before Dam and After Dam. 

The “do you remembers?” grow abundantly as the afternoon or eve- 
ning slips away with memories of happenings in earlier years tumbling over 
one another in a sort of contest to see who can recall an incident or an 
individual the others have forgotten long since. 

The game—for such it is—makes for laughs, an occasional sigh as 
Keokuk doings in days of yore are called to mind; early beginnings, school 
days, marriage, family, and, finally arrival in the Golden State to become 
a synthetic native son or daughter. 


was reminded of these things when a letter came some time back from 

Grace Strickler Dawson, a classmate in the old Carey School on Des Moines 
st. when we were 7 or 8. Her family in the time of its residence in Keokuk 
between the early 1890’s and around the close of World War I was one of the 
town’s best known, most admired and talented. As a matter of fact it was 
typical of the numerous households that were neither wealthy nor church- 
mouse poor, but comfortable middle class. 

Extrasensory perception (ESP), stylish in these latter years, was unheard 
of when Mary Bell Stafford married W. Henry Strickler on an early March 
day in 1880 at Carthage, Ill. Otherwise they might have had strong intuition 
that six of the eight children to be born to them in the next twenty years would 
bring increasing honor to the family escutcheon. 

As for Mary Bell herself, it was something of regional note that she was 
born Jan. 1, 1861 at Athens in Clark county, Missouri, which every school 
child in the area to this day knows was the scene of a peppery little “battle” 
early in the Civil War. Both the Staffords and the Stricklers, staunchly for the 
Union, were among the solid citizens and pioneers of northeast Missouri as 
far back as 125 years. 

John Franklin, first of the Henry and Mary Bell Strickler children arrived 
in this world at Carthage, while Olivia Elizabeth (Olive), eldest of the 
daughters, as well as two others who died in infancy, were born in Kahoka, 
Mo., capital of Clark county. 

In the early 1890’s, the family moved to Keokuk where two daughters 
and two sons increased the household. First residence was at 709 Grand, 
where Grace Adele put in her appearance on the last day of November in 1891. 
In June, 1894, Irene Isabelle came to join the growing flock on the Avenue. 

Grace Strickler Dawson has become one of the country’s best known auth- 
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ors of juvenile books, and one of the west’s distinctive figures in that field. 
Among her published children’s works are “California: The Story of Our 
Southwest Corner” (MacMillan;) and two historical juvenile novels, “The 
Nuggets of Singing Creek,” and “The Butterfly Shawl,” (Doubleday.) 

For fifteen years she has devoted her time to a social studies textbook for 
12-year-olds, titled “Your World and Mine,” (Ginn and Co.) This is one of 
a series which has been in the schools since 1951, and in recent years has under- 
gone major revision by the author. 

She says with some amusement: “Once you get a book in the schools 
you write it for the rest of your life.” She looks askance at enconiums for an un- 
usual talent: “My literary career is not a distinguished one, but I have had a 
lot of pleasure and good returns from it.” 

Among the pleasant “returns” in another form is being the wife of the 
one time mayor of Pasadena, Robert E. Dawson. They were married in Keokuk 
on New Year’s Day, 1915 when he was a Kansas City business man. Some 
time later they settled in California. In these later years they have become 
travelers in the Orient and other far-flung places. 

Irene Strickler has remained unmarried, choosing a varied, fruitful busi- 
ness career instead. In recent years she has been secretary to a wealthy widow 
with a large California estate. 

It was a simpatico business arrangement when Stafford, second son of 
the Stricklers, became associated with Foster G. McGaw, son of a Keokuk 
Presbyterian minister, in his meteoric rise to success and millions as owner of 
the American Hospital Supply Co. in Chicago after World War I. McGaw was 
married to the late Mary Harrison McGaw, daughter of the Cephas Harrisons 
of Keokuk. 

“Staff Strickler, comfortably situated, retired, lives in Florida. 

The Stricklers claim that Donald, youngest of the family, had difficulty 
making up his mind as a boy between being a minister or playing the church 
organ when he grew up. As a mature young man he chose the pulpit and had 
charge of Congregational churches in and around New York City until he 
was called into the administrative offices of the denomination. 

John, eldest of the menage, left midway in High school to attend a Chi- 
cago academy where he prepared for entrance into Armour Institute. He was 
graduated with an engineering degree. He was, up to the time of his death, 
several years ago, ‘“‘a fine successful man,” Ora Belle Cole, former Keokukian 
living in California, recalls. 

Olive Strickler was all music in her lifetime. She studied organ, and, for 
diversion, took up whistling and gave concerts. Keokuk newspapers of the 
early 1900’s were given to such announcements as: “Miss Olive Strickler gave a 
whistling recital last night on a Monday Music Club program.” She was popu- 
lar and highly proficient in an art usually reserved for the male of the species. 

When she was 30 in 1913, Olive married Waldo Williams, a Texas civil en- 
gineer. She died in the Lone Star state Oct. 12, 1936 in her fifties, probably 
the best remembered of the one-time Keokuk Stricklers. 

Henry Strickler first had a large dry goods store at 401-3 Main, site of 
the Hotel Iowa today, when he came to Keokuk. Next he went into the office 
furnishings business with his brother A. Seymour Strickler. After that he be- 
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MARY BELL STRICKLER 


came a manufacturer of floor coverings on Johnson st. Henry Strickler died in 
Eagle Pass, ‘Tex. Sept. 11, 1920 when he was 64. 

Mary Bell Strickler, benign mother of the family, was strongly Westminster 
church with her Sunday school superintendent husband, and in the P.E.O. 
sisterhood. Her last years were spent with her daughters in California, death 
coming in her 88th year, May 28, 1948. 

Once upon a time, this typically Keokuk family lived at 227 North Fifth 
st., across the way from Keokuk’s new public library. Grace Dawson wrote a 
popular bit of verse about this home that has been printed far and wide. 


THE BIG OLD HOUSE IN THE LITTLE OLD TOWN 


Well, Christmas is coming and all the day long 
My thoughts have been running away 

With an echoing laugh and the lilt of a song 
To an old fashioned Christmas Day; 

To a big old house in a little old town 
Where you and the others and I 

Made merry together, with never a frown 
And never a thought of a sigh. 


The big old house in the little old town, 
Oh, how it would rock with our mirth, 
And gather us gladly, and cuddle us down, 
The homiest place on the earth! 
It wasn’t upholstered in tapestries rare, 
(I can see the old window-seat, yet.) 
It may have been shabby a bit, here and there, 
Well, those are the things we forget. 
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But oh! the mysterious secrets it knew, 
That old house, when Christmas was coming, 
And the laughter and fun ringing through it and through, 
And the voices, and somebody humming ; 
And the hour when around the piano we’d meet, 
Yes, even in busy December, 
For an old Christmas hymn with its harmony sweet, 
Ah, those are the things we remember. 


And then you recall how the midnight train down 
Would bring back a sister, or brothers 
To the big old house in the little old town 
When Christmas meant home, and the others; 
The old house looking its holiday best, 
With the table all spread for the feast, 
An extra chair for the holiday guest, 
Some stranger, “one of the least.” 


The big old house in the little old town— 
They tell me the years are unkind, 

It looks bare and neglected, its fence tumbles down 
Since we scattered and left it behind. 

No, I haven’t been back, I would rather recall 
The days of its glory gone by, 

When we fled to its arms for the best day of all, 
You and the others and I. 


— 


On the fly-page of a volume of Longfellow’s Complete Poem’s found at 
an American Association of University Women book fair in a recent year in 
Keokuk, is the salutation, in firm, masculine hand-writing: “To Miss Kathryn 
M. Philips in memory of many happy days spent together. (Signed) J. Clark 
Murray, April 25, 1904.” Beneath this message is a quotation from the bard’s 
“A Psalm of Life” the third stanza telling “what the heart of the young man 
said to the psalmist.”’ 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way; 
But the fact that each tomorrow 
Find us farther than today. 


Who J. Clark Murray was, no one nearly sixty years later is prepared to 
say. Kathryn Philips, a maiden woman to the end of her days, was of the 
world of art, capable, well-known, universally liked. 


Harriet Solomon And Her Blessed Lambs 


vee think deeply about the life of Harriet Solomon. What a strong yet 
gentle personality she was in this small midwestern city from the 1870's 
into the 1940’s. After a while one thought stands out bright and clear: her 
existence gave significance and meaning and purpose to the lives of thousands 
of men and women who were her pupils, and, indirectly, to the lives of their 
descendants. 


HARRIET SOLOMON 


This was a miracle wrought continuously for nearly sixty years in the 
Keokuk public schools by the daughter of immigrant parents. Whether or not 
these new generations ever heard of Harriet Solomon is of little consequence. 
The important thing is that once she lived. 

There comes a final thought that if she were alive today, her kind eyes 
would twinkle in disagreement with any importance attached to her own per- 
sonal years. Nevertheless, her influence still abides, and perhaps always will. 

The home town of Frank Orren Lowden, one time governor of Illinois, 
and a 1920’s presidential prospect, was the place Harriet Eliza Solomon first 
saw the light of day—Oregon, Ogle county, on the Rock River. Lincoln was 
calling for 75,000 volunteer Union soldiers to do battle with the Confederacy. 

Fate controls destinies and furnishes an example: Lowden married the 
daughter of multimillionaire George Mortimer Pullman, head of the Pullman 
sleeping car manufactory. School teacher Solomon taught the young through 
most of her life at a wage never rising much above $2,000 a year after a $35-a- 
month beginning. 

Henry Christopher and Mary Louisa (Burmeister) Solomon were mar- 
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ried in 1849 in their native town, Gustrow in Mecklenburg, northeast Ger- 
many, and a stone’s throw from the Baltic Sea. Solomon was a professional 
soldier in the Prussian army, his wife a farmer’s daughter. Within five years 
they sailed for America, headed overland for Illinois, living there until 1870 
when they came to lowa. Harriet, their child, was nearing her tenth birthday. 

She was graduated from Keokuk High school in the class of 1878 in 
which were three other well-known old-time teachers,—Ella Ver Steeg, (Lou- 
rie), Nettie Martin (Sawyer) and Eva Stevens. 

As a girl of 18, Harriet, whose name became Hattie on the records, began 
teaching in the original Carey school at 12th and Des Moines. Next she took 
up her classroom tasks in the third grade of the old (Eighth and) Concert st. 
school, contemporary with French Bertha Favard. 

In the early 1880’s Miss Sclomon with her widowed mother moved into 
a home they built at 1013 Timea, where “Aunt Hattie”, as her young charges 
referred to her privately, lived for more than sixty years. 

Ninth room in the Concert st. building was the last grade assignment for 
Harriet Solomon. Around 1892 she began teaching mathematics in High 
school, and when George Edward Marshall, principal, departed for Daven- 
port and another school job, Jesse Benjamin succeeded him, with Miss Solo- 
mon as assistant principal. She held this portfolio until retirement in the mid- 
dle 1930s. 

Seldom was there a High school “hop” without smiling “Solomon” on the 
sidelines as a chaperone. Her Presbyterian right foot, she told young swains 
with peach fuzz on their cheeks, would not permit her to dance. 

“Aw, gee, Aunt—I mean Miss Solomon” could very well have been 
the disappointed protest from a Cy Phillips, a Minor Clark or a long-legged 
Perdew Sheldon of the early 1900 KHS student bodies. 

“Oh, my, with all these pretty girls around and you ask me!” was suf- 
ficient to send them packing after a show of courtliness, or Just plain affection. 

At evening affairs, ““Aunt Hattie’s” slim shoulders were protected with a 
light wool shawl, usually white. She became a little more stooped with the 
passage of the years, her gait a little slower, but her eyes held the same light 
for the students, whom she frequently referred to as “my blessed little lambs.” 

Quite naturally she had diverting interests aside from school. Art, for 
example, a subject she knew a great deal about, not only as a looker but as a 
doer. She had superior knowledge of painting and sculptoring. 

A woman of the greatest culture and educated along broad lines, she never 
attended college, but she had never stopped growing mentally after high 
school. 

She was a Bible student and teacher. of ability, served her Westminster 
church in many ways. She was a member of the Iowa Association of Mathe- 
matics Teachers,—a subject in which to quote her lambs, she was “a whiz.” 
She belonged to the Teachers’ club, was secretary of the Keokuk Art Club, 
member of the P.E.O. sisterhood, interested in the Girl Reserves organization, 
was a member of the YWCA directorate, president of the city PTA, and one of 
the moving spirits of the Travel club. 

Harriet Solomon passed peacefully from earth in Graham Hospital at the 
noon hour on February 21, 1943. 
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“Her beneficent influence upon three generations of Keokuk residents in 
a distinguished teaching career,’ wrote Douglas Lamont, editorial executive, 
“can never be fully assessed.” She was the last of her family. 

Simplicity marked the final rites. Mrs. George Frank, the organist, played 
“Lord Speak to Me,” and “Abide With me.” The Rev. Warren J. Conrad 
read two of her favorite psalms, the 19th and 23rd. The active pallbearers 
were J. C. Wright, superintendent of schools; Robert Laughridge, principal of 
the High school, Chal McCoy, principal of Junior High, H. R. McPhail of 
George Washington school, Hubert Schouten and John Conrad from the 
board of education. There were fifteen honorary pallbearers. 

Miss Mary Elsie (Mamie) Slack, art teacher for years in the Keokuk 
schools, became Miss Solomon’s protege when the younger woman came to 
town, and the older one opened her home as a permanent address to her. Miss 
Slack, who married C. V. Bader, a Hancock county (Ill.) farmer in 1953, in- 
herited Miss Solomon’s estate. 

In a borrowed volume, the writer came across what was undoubtedly the 
symbol of a calm, successful life for Harriet Solomon. It is a delicately formed, 
small, white cross of silken threads, a bookmark. This, her blessed little lambs 
would understand better than any one else. 


FANNIE KEOKUK FOOTE (left); LUCILLE KEOKUK CHRISTENSEN (right) great granddaugh- 
ter and great great granddaughter respectively of Chief Keokuk. Fannie was a teacher in Carlisle 
(Pa.) University, a government Indian school, before she married. She has a son, John, with 
the Wilson Packing Co. Fannie Keokuk died some years ago. Her brother, Robert Peyton Keokuk, 
was “discovered” by the author, living in Arizona, several years ago. 

Lucille Keokuk, daughter of Robert and Claudia Zimmerman Keokuk (Quincy, Ill. native) is 
married to Morris Christensen, a building contractor and lives in Arizona. They have a son, John, 
youngest direct male descendant of the chief. Lorene Keokuk Moats, sister of Lucille, is the wife of a 
western road building contractor. They have two daughters, Diane and Laura Gaye, thrice great 
granddaughters of Chief Keokuk. The girls of the family are extremely good looking. 

Robert, Jr., son of Robert and Claudia, a strapping six-foot Indian in the employ of the 
federal government in California, lives with his wife, Wilma, in the general San Francisco area. 
John Earl Keokuk, brother of Robert, Sr., who lived in Keokuk for several years in the early 1900's, 
has a daughter, Dortha Keokuk Evans by his first wife, who lives in the Los Angeles region. 
Lucille Keokuk Christensen is deep in Seventh Day Adventist church work. 
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Elizabeth Nugent’s Ruddicks Live Again 


prodigious memory for names, places, events and other particulars about 

her important family made it possible for Mrs. Elizabeth Ruddick Nugent 
to set these down with clarity and in chronological order within a recent year. 
The feat is all the more remarkable because she was nearing the ninetieth 
year of her unusual life, and completely amazing because she was totally blind 
when she accomplished it. 

A priceless possession of the author is the neatly hand-written account 
of the Ruddicks on stationery of light blue tint that bears the legend at the 
top: RUDDICK PLACE. Every word is clear and superbly interesting, and, 
as a final touch, the narrative pages are held together with red silk cord. 

“T have detached retina in both eyes and cannot see a word I write,” 
Mrs. Nugent told matter-of-factly. Yet, unconsciously, she has given a dra- 
matic as well as poignant flavor to the story of a notable family, every one of 
whom she remembers with pride and affection. She did not say so, of course, 
but she, herself, was one of its bright and shining figures. 

The Ruddicks, once prominent and numerous in the life of Keokuk, first 
came. into the community more than a century and a quarter ago. 

“My uncle, Jesse Ruddick, Jr.,” says Mrs. Nugent, in one of her letters, 
dated at Columbus, Ind., her home, “was the biggest land owner in Bartholo- 
mew county, Indiana, having 15,000 acres. He sold out and went to Keokuk in 
the 1830’s and was joined there by his brother William, my father, in the 
1840’s. They were the only two sons in a family of eleven children, father, 
born in 1821, being the youngest of all and the only child born in Columbus. 

‘They were the children of Jesse, Sr. and Cathryne (Baker) Ruddick. My 
grandfather Jesse was the son of Solomon and Ann Ruddick. In Keokuk, my 
father and uncle opened a bank and brokerage business, and I doubt there was 
any other bank* there at the time.” 

Mrs. Nugent takes occasion to score some of the financial practices of 
pioneer days in Keokuk. 

“Being of Quaker descent,” she says, “my father and uncle trusted people 
and loaned large sums of money to their social and business friends. When the 
nationwide panic of 1857 came they found to their dismay that many men to 
whom they made loans had put everything in the way of collateral in their 
wives names. This almost broke the Ruddicks, and except for some Keokuk 
rental property and land bought at Gregory, Mo. their resources were limited. 
It took years for them to pull out of mortgage. 

“For their own part they were too honorable to put their property in 
their wives’ names.” 

Within the last year or two, a tall, gray, dignified brick dwelling at 715 
Grand ave. was razed, and Mrs. Nugent refers to this house which was occupied 
by the Pond family for many years. 

‘“My father built the house and it was about the time of the panic of 1857 
that he sold it. It was built for his first wife, who died about that time. My 


*Among other early-day bankers in the 1840’s were George C. Anderson and Charles Parsons, 


the former being credited as Keokuk’s first banker, even if he did run it in conncetion with his 
wholesale grocery house. 
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half brother, William Oscar Ruddick, told me that as a little boy he helped 
soak the bricks* in water for the building of this home. (*Soaking soft bricks 
before applying fresh mortar was a common practice in pioneer times as well 
as today, says R. L. Patton, contractor. Brick today, is made of harder clay.) 

“Jesse Ruddick built his home close by at 702 Grand, a large red brick 
residence with green shutters. It was replaced by a stone house some years 
ago.” (See Tales of Early Keokuk Homes.) 

The Jesse Ruddicks lived “quietly and elegantly with their eight children,” 
Mrs. Nugent continues. 

“After Uncle Jesse died of black smallpox, and his widow, Ella Swisher 
Ruddick had passed away, my father bought their gorgeous family piano, a 
work of art with pearl keys and the front board full of all sorts of flowers in 
pearl. I still have this piano with me in Indiana and would not take $10,000 
for it. I expect to place it in an Indianapolis museum before I pass away.” 

Elizabeth Nugent recalls another notable Keokuk family in telling of this 
instrument. 

“Once when I visited my brother Charles Ruddick at No. 5 Park Place, 
Mrs. John N. Irwin (Mary Love Rankin) mother of Mrs. Elizabeth Irwin 
Elder, asked me if I knew what had become of the piano. She had played it 
often at Jesse Ruddick’s home. I invited her to visit me in Columbus and 
play it again.” 

Explanation of some of the wealth that came to at least her section of 
the Ruddick family is given by Mrs. Nugent. Her father, after being a widower 
for five years married Martha Crump, the daughter of one of Indiana’s two 
millionaires of the time. The William Ruddicks then took up residence with 
the Jesse Ruddicks in Keokuk until their first child was born. 

“Then,” says Mrs. Nugent, “my father and his new wife moved into a 
rent house (sic) of his at 909 High st. until he could do better. He was still 
in debt but hanging on to all of his property he could.” 

In this High st. house seven children were born to William and Mary 
Crump Ruddick,—Frank, Baker (nicknamed Shaz), Jesse, Elizabeth (‘that’s 
me’), Charles, Albert J., now of 917 Orleans ave., and Inez. When Mrs. Nu- 
gent wrote of her family, Inez was “now on a trip around the world.” 

After her rich grandfather Crump died, her mother “inherited quite a bit 
of property and we moved back to Columbus so she could be near her hold- 
ings,’ Mrs. Nugent says. “Father still kept his interests in Keokuk and Gre- 
gory. For many, many years after that the family commuted between Keokuk 
and Columbus.” 

She gives brief bits of information concerning various members of her 
family. For example: Jesse, Sr. was one of the commissioners who gave Colum- 
bus, Ind. its name; Robert, Sr. was a Keokuk alderman of the third ward in 
1871. When he died, leaving six children, his widow married his cousin, Baker 
Ruddick Aikin. 

The children of Robert Ruddick, Jr. included Kate, May, Robert, III, who 
married Anna, daughter of pioneer Peter Eichar, Rose, Flo (evidently Flo- 
rence), and Jesse, cousins of Elizabeth Nugent. 

Anna Ruddick Aikin’s family moved to Boston to live through the years 
1890-91 and ‘“‘we had a grand time,” says Mrs. Nugent, who was with them. 
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“May studied piano, Kate went to art school, Rose traveled. Mother’s nephew, 
Frank Crump Lucas was often with us, being a student at Harvard university. 
I studied piano and voice—a soprano—where the Christian Science church 
now stands in Boston. It was near the apartment where we all lived. But two 
pianos and a violin, all going at once, was too much, so I practiced in a place 
nearby.” 

Here Mrs. Nugent introduces the name of another old-time Keokuk 
family in her recital of events in young, carefree years. Harry Phillips “joined 
our group as he played mandolin, and attended the same school as Frank 
Lucas, at Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT).” Phillips, a pillar in 
the Keokuk Congregational church, was first a salesman, and in later years an 
official of the Irwin-Phillips Co. in Keokuk, manufacturers of men’s work 
clothing. 

The Ruddick family, which in early beginnings spelled the name Reddick, 
“were early settlers in Virginia, and prominent in public and social life. I 
understand they had a farm near George Washington’s, and a young Ruddick 
helped George survey the dismal swamps,” Mrs. Nugent says. “Washington 
called Ruddick ‘very good looking and a likeable sort of fellow.’ The Ruddicks 
made their way from Virginia to Indiana in the 1820's.” 

The second generation of some of George Washington’s slaves went with 
them. 

The Ruddicks’ investments and adventures in Clark county, Missouri 
land is an epochal chapter. It was a period in which “a cattle ranch grew to 
a farm with numerous houses. Father took mother to Gregory to live when 
conditions became bad after the crash of 1857. Their first-born child died 
there of meningitis. 

“Grandfather Ruddick visited them after he had bought the house at 
Ninth and High and told mother to move from Gregory. After the crash, 
father was bitter about his friends failure to repay loans. He had interest on 
large loans from the east to keep up and was forced to live in meager circum- 
stances at the time. Those who cheated him were riding in two-horse carriages 
while he walked. It was a bitter pill and he never got over it.” 

_ She speaks of Gregory, eight miles below Keokuk on the river: 

“To me one of the most interesting events of our lives was when Jesse 
Ruddick built the huge corn crib there. It was more than a block long and 
held 100,000 bushels of corn. 

“When the floods came, the corn was moved (although) the crib was 
above high water. Tenants and their effects filled up the crib after that, and 
the driveway alongside it was used for chickens and cows. Here many persons 
lived until the waters left the farm. Some one put a sign over the entrance to 
the crib: ‘Noah’s Ark’, and father was called Uncle Noah by the inhabitants. 


“He later built an office and an apartment in the crib, as well as a seven- 
room house for his farm manager. I recall going down to Gregory on a steam- 
boat named Ploughboy. When the railroad was built father worried for fear 
it would kill many of his cattle. The only thing he ever received from the 
railroad was a free pass on the Burlington from Keokuk to Gregory.” 

After the death of William Ruddick on Jan. 13, 1900, his sons, Charles 
and Albert, inherited the Gregory farm and built an elevator, which they later 
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sold. A two-story hotel, built by William Ruddick long ago is no longer 
there, and a church and school of that period are gone, too. 

Referring to her father’s care of his corn crib tenants, Mrs. Nugent says: 

“He furnished them with fuel, and when high water caused a shortage of 
food, he would take them bushel baskets of meat. Here in Columbus, during 
hard times, he hired a large number. of men he did not need in order to keep 
them from becoming objects of charity. He would never permit the woodshed 
to be locked for he knew only the cold and the needy would take the fuel.” 

At the time of William Ruddick’s death: “The school children in our 
neighborhood, and their teachers, all came to the house to see him. 

“He was their great friend,—the one who had often given them money 
and gifts. He left us with the example of living by the Golden Rule.” 

Mrs. Nugent, who at this writing, continues to make her home in Colum- 
bus, and her brother, Albert J. Ruddick, one time grain dealer, are the last 
living members of the original Ruddick clan. The latter lives today with his 
wife, Margaret B. at 917 Orleans. Previously, Albert Ruddick lived at 504 
Orleans, and through many of the same years, Charles A. Ruddick, and his 
wife, Louise K., had their home at No. 5 Park Place. As a widow, she lived 
there into the 1950's. 

Walter C. Nugent, husband of Elizabeth Ruddick, died Nov. 13, 1960, in 
a Columbus hospital. 


| _—_ Lighter Side Of Old Keokuk Days 


husband and wife, adopted Californians, were entertaining three well- 

known Keokuk society women, and after-dinner reminiscing was in order. 

The guests were Mrs. Maude Marshall Hassall, and the Misses Martha Phoebe 

and Caroline May Baldwin, sisters. Mrs. Marshall persuaded the “Baldwin 

Girls’ to tell how they stowed their first car away at 117 High st., their home in 
the early 1900’s. The host of the occasion takes the story from there: 

“They used the old Baldwin barn for a garage, the barn standing at the 
edge of a bluff, overlooking the river and down a steep slope from the house. 
If the car got loose, there was nothing to keep it—and the driver—from burst- 
ing out the back of the barn from whence the first stop would be the CB&Q 
railroad tracks, below. 

“So the girls had a timber nailed across the back of the barn, or garage, 
and blocks nailed to the floor. But they were still fearful. They bought a rope, 
about the size of hawsers used on steamboats. One end was tied securely to a 
tree at the top of the slope, the other end had a hook securely fastened to it 
and the length was carefully calculated to snub the car, when the car had just 
reached its blocks in the garage. 

“The procedure was this: Only one of the girls drove and she, Carrie or 
Mattie, would stop at the top of the slope. Then the other—the non-driver— 
would get out and fasten the hook to the rear bumper or spring of the car. 
The driver would then gently ease the car into its berth, the non-driver paying 
out the rope. 

“Then they would unhook and coil the rope up for the next time.” 


Nannie Smith, Second Woman Lawyer in lowa 


his was an almost unheard of proceeding in early November, 1879. Ranged 
on one side of the table in an office at 26 North Fifth st. was a committee 
of male lawyers, there to determine if the confident but quiet young woman on 
the other side had sufficient qualifications to pass an Iowa bar examination. 

They “matched wits”, as the press duly recorded, until the interrogators 
were satisfied that Ohio-born Nannie Margaret Smith was “well qualified and 
they were united in recommending her for admission to the practice of law 
in all of the courts of Iowa.” : 

The magazine, Harper’s Bazaar, sensing a feature, published an article 
about the event, claiming it was “the first thing of the kind ever done in an 
English-speaking country.” She was the “first” in Iowa for such distinction. 
But Lawyer Nannie Smith put in a disclaimer at once. That honor, she 
vowed, belonged to Miss Ellen Foster of Ottumwa. 

The article also related that Miss Smith’s male colleagues gave a dinner 
in tribute to her. Not so, said she again. But they did have a sort of a jubila- 
tion when she appeared in court professionally the first time. 

Judge John B. Drayer of Mount Pleasant, then presiding over the district 
court, stepped down from the bench to join in the congratulations and some 
one asked him if the assembly might give three cheers for Nannie Smith. He 
refused to permitt the salute, maintaining it would be undignified in a court of 
law. 

Miss Smith read law, as was the practice in those days, in the office of 
her older brother, J. Frank Smith, and with Joseph G. Anderson, one time 
partner of Smith. 

If one were to look on page 17, docket of the circuit court records, today, 
he would find a notation of Nannie Smith’s admission to the bar, placed there 
over the signature of Louis S. James, clerk, proud uncle of the new lady bar- 
rister. 

Business and Professional Women’s clubs, state and: national, have. often 
given recognition to the achievements of Nannie M. Smith who rounded out 
a half century of legal work* in 1929, a great deal of it in probate matters. 
She died in December, 1938. Her nephew and great nephew, Ralph B., and R. 
Buell Smith are present-day members of the Keokuk and Lee county bar. 


*Bertha P. Boyd, Keokuk woman attorney of today, using the publication American Bar News 
as source, reports that the number of women lawyers in the United States gained slightly between 
the 1958 and 1961 census, 6,350 as against 6,448 in the latter year. There were 95 women 
lawyers in lowa in 1960. Mrs. Boyd was advised by the state supreme court that it has the 
name of Nannie Smith in its records. Miss Mary M. Hollingsworth is the other present day woman 
lawyer in Keokuk. 
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KHS Girls Of The Rose Maiden 


These Keokuk High School girls who sang ‘The Rose Maiden” cantata before the first 
World War, remained together as the GNAT club for several years as a singing group. 
Lloyd E. Chute, retired business man of the present, who lives with his wife, Ruth, in 
Glendora, Calif., took the picture, years back, in front of the Chute home at 1003 Ex- 
change St. 

Front row, left to right: Dorothy Worthen (who moved too soon!); Vera Hawkes, 
who died shortly after her wedding; Lottie Gertrude Moseley (Cutler), Grace Strickler 
(Dawson), Meta Kummer (Kiedaisch), Irma Stafford. 

Second row, left to right: Fern Hood (Cushman), Ethel Cook*, Helen Jones (Inman), 
Ferne Chute (Cushman), Bertha Luella Nelson (Hohl), Lora Pagett, who lives in Keokuk. 
* This identification by a member of the group. 
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Major Floyd’s Girls And The Men They Wed 


half dozen years before the Civil War began, Major John Gabriel Floyd, 

a serious-minded Kentucky-born civil engineer of high degree, came to 
Keokuk to take charge of the Des Moines Rapids Improvement for the 
federal government. His responsibility was to keep the river channel open for 
the vast fleet of steamboats then operating on the Mississippi. 

In this year of 1855, the Major was accompanied by his wife, Ann Eliza- 
beth Hager Floyd whom he married on Dec. 3, 1839 at Terre Haute, Ind. It 
was her people who gave the name Hagerstown as a community in the state of 
Maryland. With the Floyds when they came to Keokuk were seven of their 
ten children, three of whom were still to be born in the strange, raw confines 
of the town,—two sons and a daughter. These latter first saw the light of 
day in the big 3-story brick house at 110 North Second st., that today lifts its 
tired head above swifter traffic. 

The Major, son of George Rogers Clark and Maria Maupin Floyd, had 
just quit Indiana where Elien Maria, the eldest child was born in 1841, Grace 
the second daughter in 1847 and Annette (Nan) in November, 1853. The 
Keokuk trio were Singleton, Sallie Buchanan and Ralph Tousey Floyd. Sallie, 
born in December, 1857, lived longest, passing away in Bedford, Virginia on 
July 3, 1938. 

Engineering work, which meant moving around the country, took the 
Floyds to Galena, Ill. in 1848 where Mary Bourne, the third daughter was 
born. Lizzie Lavalette followed her the next year in Dubuque, and in 1851, 
John George at Memphis, Tenn. George and Singleton died in early life, and 
except for Sallie and Ralph the others grew up and married.. 


When Maj. Floyd came on the job, he used gunpowder to blast rock from 
the river bed and when small, permanent stretches of terra firm thrust their 
head above the water, the Keokuk natives playfully referred to them as “Floyd’s 
Islands.” The town readily accepted and respected this new family,—a lively, 
happy one. 

After Fort Sumter was fired on in 1861, Maj. Floyd, West Point graduate, 
apparently heart and soul with the Confederacy, resigned his government post 
and sat himself down in his North Second street house to wait out the war and 
the horrendous blood-letting among brothers. Seemingly he was a man without 
a country. But in 1862, he published a loyalty oath to the Union he had taken 
before Judge Samuel Freeman Miller.* (Gate City.) 


Floyd prided himself on his southern aristocracy, said Monroe Reid in 
“The Old Settlers,’ asserting: “It is reported he once whipped his blooded 
dog for playing with a common cur.” Reid was unkind to Floyd, made light 
of his worth and being. Floyd, lonely figure of a man, died on March 4, 1868, 
Ann Elizabeth, his wife, on Nov. 2, 1862 as the seige of Vicksburg was begin- 
ning. 

When peace settled over the land after the war years, there were gay 
times for the Floyd youngsters who enlivened the social scene with parties, 
dances and much music. Three weddings in the Second street house brought 
memories of their Keokuk home long after their departure. 

First were the nuptials of Grace who became the wife of Andrew Cleve- 
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Three of Major Floyd’s daughters, Annette (Nan) left; Ellen, center; Sallie Buchanan, 
right. Ellen became the mother of Lady Hood of England. 


Front row, left to right: Lizzie Floyd Wood, Annette Floyd, Mamie Floyd Deming; 
(center) Katie Touzalin, sister-in-law of Ellen Floyd Touzalin. Back row, left to right: Grace 
Floyd Isaacs, Albert Touzalin, railroad mogul; Denas Deming, husband of Mamie. (Photo 
taken in Burlington, la., ca. 1879 courtesy of Miss Eleanor Keeler of Bedford, Va., Annette 


Floyd was her mother.) 
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land Isaacs in 1867. Ten years later, after his death, she married Ray Greene 
Jenckes of Indiana. A daughter was born to this second union. 

Ellen Maria at 27 married Albert Edward Touzalin, one of America’s 
best known railroad executives who served both the Burlington and the Santa 
Fe as vice president, and was a millionaire according to one Keokuk news 
account. Touzalin, who was “Uncle Al” to the young Floyds, was kindness 
itself to them, the present generation of the family recalls. 

Ellen Floyd Touzalin died in her early thirties, and the couple’s daughter, 
Ellen, first married George Nickerson, a Bostonian. After his death, she be- 
came the wife of Capt. Horace Good, a hero of the British Royal Navy, who 
went down with the Battleship Hood in the first World War. At that time he 
was an admiral. 

Ellen, according to one of the present day Floyd descendants, was given 
the title of Lady Hood in her own right for war services to England. 

As for Albert ‘Touzalin, he took Lida Miller, daughter of U. S. Supreme 
Court Justice Samuel Freeman Miller, as his second wife in 1885. A Keokuk 
girl, she was one of the favorites of Washington society. 

Still another wedding in the Keokuk family of the Floyds was that of 
Lizzie Lavalette to Maxwell C. Wood, an Indianian, in 1866. There were four 
children by this union. When it came time to marry in 1871, Mary Bourne 
Floyd chose Denas Deming, Terre Haute banker for her husband. John 
George Floyd, second of the Major’s sons married Evalyn Walworth in 1880. 

Annette Floyd, next to the youngest daughter, was wed to John Dowling 
Keeler of the United States Navy in 1879, several years after leaving Keokuk. 
Her daughter, Miss Eleanor Keeler of Bedford, .Va., a native of Des Moines, 
Ta., says: 

“My mother went to a private school in Keokuk taught by Mrs, P. T. 
Lomax who was from Albemarle County, Virginia. (This school was at the 
southeast corner of Eleventh and High sts.) Many other girls of early families 
in the town were taught by Mrs. Lomax. 

“Tt seems strange to think of Civil War days in Keokuk as pioneer times, 
although I suppose they actually were. As children on a fairly primitive Vir- 
ginia farm we thought of Keokuk as the ultimate in culture and elegance. 
My mother’s accounts of her early years and the heirlooms that survived tend to 
confirm our early ideas.” 

This granddaughter of Major Floyd told of the tradition in the family 
that William Floyd of Amherst county, Virginia married a young woman of 
Indian blood in 1747. She was Abadiah Davis, daughter of Nicketti Hughes, 
“whose mother was said by some to have been a sister of Pocahontas.” 

Living in Martinsburg, W. Va. today is the Rev. Floyd Keeler, brother of 
Miss Keeler, an ailing Catholic priest who is the only male connection of 
the old-time Keokuk family of Major John Gabriel Floyd. Father Keeler is 
chaplain of Kings Daughters Hospital, whose own association with Keokuk 
came about in an entirely different manner than that of his early-day kinfolk. 

A cataract on an eye of the Rev. Dr. Robert C. MclIlwain, rector of St. 
John’s Episcopal church, necessitated an operation, and Father Keeler, then 
an Episcopal divine, was sent to Keokuk for an interim period of six months 
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while McIlwain was recovering. After leaving Keokuk he embraced Catholi- 
cism. 

“Keokuk is one of the few places in my long career on which I look back 
with affection,” said the priest in a May, 1962 letter. “I think that any one 
who has ever been there feels the same way.” 

He is able “to say mass daily and to administer the sacraments to such 
patients as we have here.” He is of a philosophical turn for he says: “ I do 
not feel, since I am 82 and in percarious health, that I will be having much 
more time. But so far the Lord does not seem to want me.” 

Another extract from one of his letters tells of the care with which his 
grandfather, Major Keeler, had his daughters select their men friends: “One 
of his pet aversions was tobacco in any form. My mother used to say when the 
young swains came calling on her older sisters they had to be careful to get the 


odors of nicotine off them. Otherwise the Major would not let them come in.” 

Author’s note: None could have been more cooperative than Miss Keeler and her 
brother in supplying genealogical and anecdotal facts about the pioneer Keokuk Floyds. 

Father Keeler confirms his grandfather’s loyalty to the south: “He was 
a southern sympathizer but as his health was not good enough for him to enter 
active service he lived in retirement in Keokuk.” He says also that he and his 
wife and children ‘“‘entered the Catholic church in 1916.” After his wife’s death 
in 1947 he was ordained in the priesthood and assigned to the West Virginia 
hospital. 

Miss Keeler notes that John G. Floyd of San Diego, Cal. “was the last 
male descendant bearing that name. He died in 1948 or *49 at the age of 60. 
He had two daughters, no sons.” 


PATTY MILLER STOCKING 
(See sketch p. 158) 


Rebecca Smith And Her Rhyme-Packed Day 


he fairies, the leprechauns and the sprites seem joined in mischievous merry- 

making through the dells of Killarney as one contemplates the name Kate 
Harrington. But one should be warned, it’s a deceptive piece of business, it 
is, this Kate and this Harrington. Not so much the Harrington as the Kate, 
mind you. Harrington was for real, but Kate was for—. But sure it is a right 
pretty combination. 

Rebecca Harrington Smith Taylor Pollard would appear to be collection 
enough in the name department for any woman to carry through the greater 
part of her life. But then Rebecca was unusual, to say the least. So was Kate 
Harrington, as we shall see. 

She first proved it by jackstrawing the Harrington, prefacing it with Kate 
and becoming a poet of national reputation under the Gaelic nom de plume. 
(And she a Methodist. Oh, my!) 

There is no need to conceal the truth that Rebecca Smith was a citizen 
of both Keokuk and Fort Madison at various times, and that fifty of her years 
were spent in the other capital of Lee county. But in her Keokuk years she per- 
formed the most important writing and teaching chores of a long and success- 
ful career as author of grade school textbooks and much better than average 
poetry. 

She had a private school for young children on lower Fulton st. from 
1875 to 1877, and one thing seems certain: She was the first school marm in 
the town to dramatize the study of American history. Some say she was the 
first in the Middle West to do so. 


The neighbors, poor souls, thought the banshee was loose when the 
youngsters fought the battles of Bunker Hill and Brandywine, with broom- 
sticks and erasers taking the place of real guns. Rebecca, the while, was 
beating a tattoo on her desk top in drum-like fashion, calling out: “Forward to 
the attack, my brave soldiers!” 

In 1856, twenty years before these scenes of simulated carnage, Rebecca 
Smith wrote a popular, best-seller novel, “Emma Bartlett, or the Prejudice 
and Passion,’ that to some of the critics was more powerful than Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” as an expose of the institution of 
slavery. 

The book* appearing modestly under the authorship of “R. H. Smith” 
presented ‘“‘one of the most glaring exposures of religious hypocrisy and cool, 
deliberate villainy on the part of a man professing abohorrence of southern op- 
pression of the Negro, but at the same time plotting against the innocence of an 
orphan girl.” 

The “Emma Barlett”* book, now well over a century in age, is rare and 
has been out of print for years. The late Joseph J. Ayres, jeweler, and nephew 
of the author had one of the few copies left in Keokuk. 

Single or married, Rebecca Smith, under the Harrington guise, wrote 
poetry year after year. She turned out numerous church hymns as well as text- 
books on reading and spelling for primary grades. In the middle 1880’s she 


*The Palimpsest, lowa State Historical Society. 
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was editing a new school publication, “Synthetic Sound System” which had 
national distribution. Royalties from these works through the years were 
considerable. 

Her school books included: First Book for Little Folks, and, with the pre- 
fix Pollard in each instance, the following others: Synthetic Primer (for first 
grade;) Manual of Synthetic Reading; Synthetic First Reader; Second and 
Third Synthetic Readers; Intermediate Reader; Advanced Reader, and Ad- 
vanced Speller. 

Rebecca took a calm view of plagiarism from her literary work, finding 
“compensation lies in the benefit my methods afford the children themselves.” 
She employed the science of phonics (sounds of words) in a method she 
developed for students. 

In the field of versification, Kate Harrington’s family brought influence to 
bear. Her father was a leading educator in his day, and her first husband was 
a rhymester on his own account. 

Kate wrote homespun verse for occasions like the Lee County Pioneer 
association meeting at the Keokuk Fair Grounds in 1874, and in the same 
summer duplicated this for the Van Buren County Pioneer Festival at Keo- 
sauqua. 

Her book, “Centennial and Other Poems”, published by Lippincott in 
1876, and written in Keokuk, showed her true worth, attracted wide attention 
and glowing press notices. She was at her peak in the “Centennial” work, 

roducing, as an example the bright gem titled “October.” 
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Have you seen a gentle maiden 

Flitting down your forest aisles, 
With her shining tresses flowing 

And her red lips wreathed with smiles? 
With the golden leaves of Autumn 

Round her white brow lightly pressed, 
And its modest crimson berries 

Blushing on her virgin breast? 


Have you heard her breezy footfalls 
Trembling through the rustling grass? 

Have you caught hér mellow whispers 
To the song-birds as they pass? 

Have you marked the wondrous brightness 
Beaming from her tender eye, 

When the rippling streamlets murmured 
Blessings as she glided by? 


Yes, you’ve seen her, fair October: 
Since she sought your forest aisles, 
She has lighted hill and valley 
With the glory of her smiles. 
She has crossed your babbling river, 
Lingered on your wildflower track, 
Until now the gates of cloudland 
Softly ope to woo her back. 
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She has floated, floated upward, 


Over meadow, stream and wood, 
Till her golden hair is dabbled 

In the sunset’s crimson blood. 
She has breathed her latest blessing 

She has wrought her parting spell; 
Waning Autumn’s benediction,— 

Sweet October, fare thee well! 


One incident, personal by nature, pertains to Kate’s first child, a daughter, 
who died on her tenth birthday. The mother turned to poetry for solace, giving 
this the title ““Maymie.” Henry Wadsworth Longfellow* wrote the grieving 
Kate, saying: “This brought tears to my eyes.” 


The noted bard continued to correspond with Kate for a long time. 

“Lines,” a poem “affectionately dedicated to my father’s friend, Hon. D. 
F. Miller,” is in a volume of verse. Miller was an early day Keokuk lawyer, 
“whose step, his touch, his vanished tone seem often mingling with thine own.” 

“Esto Perpetua” was rhyming intended for the students of Keokuk’s Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, classes of 1875-6. “Oh, be firm as rocks of 
granite when temptation bars your way; Let not vice with its allurements turn 
your steadfast steps astray.” 

Rebecca Harrington Smith was born in Allegheny City, a Pennsylvania 
hamlet, Sept. 20, 1831, daughter of a Harvard professor, Nathaniel Ruggles 
Smith. He was a playwright, authority on Shakespeare, school teacher, editor 
of literary journals. 


*Marie Haefner in The Palimpsest, lowa State Historical Society, 1957. 
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John Wilkes Booth, Lincoln’s assassin, and another tragedian, Edwin For- 
rest (1806-72) Shakespearean actor, visited Prof. Smith in Pittsburgh on 
regular schedule to read the bard’s plays.* Smith, a roving man, gathered up 
his wife and four children in the 1850’s and migrated to Ohio, first, and 
then Kentucky, and it was here at Danville that Rebecca began her teaching 
career as a young girl in a school for subdebutantes. 

The teaching instinct was strong within her, for, thirty years after her 
Kentucky experience, she was instructing the daughters of wealthy families in 
a fashionable Chicago district. 

She met her first husband, Oliver I. Taylor of New York, a poet, while 
contributing verse and essays to the Louisville (Ky.) Journal. The editor 
served as matchmaker by introducing them, and they were married—of all 
places—at Farmington, Ia. 1858 when the bride was 27. 

Taylor published a newspaper at Keosauqua, then bought the Burlington, 
Ia. Argus and renamed it the Gazette. When he died, Rebecca went back to 
Farmington to teach school and continued doing so after she married James 
Pollard, state senator, politician and banker in 1862. This was followed by 
private school work in Keokuk, then Fort Madison where Mrs. Pollard lived 
for a half century. Pollard died in 1902. 

On May 29, 1917, Rebecca Pollard laid down her facile pen forever 
and passed away from the infirmities of advanced years. Two hymns from 
the numerous ones she wrote, including “Full Surrender’, were played at the 
funeral rites in Fort Madison. 

There is interest in the fact that six years before her death, then past 
eighty, Rebecca, wearing her Kate Harrington hat for the last time, and nearly 
blind, wrote her farewell poetic lines, “Althea or the Morning Glory.” A Bos- 
ton house published the religious work with missionaries as the central figures. 

Kate Harrington’s poetry was maudlin in its sentimentality at times, and 
would sound unnatural in today’s world. But if some of it is mawkishly sen- 
timental, it must be remembered that hers were the hearts-and-flowers days, 
times when the vacant chair, the dead child, the boy or girl who strayed from 
home, Civil War scenes were the great themes of novelists and the poesy side 
of the writing craft. 

The mother of five children used seven book pages and nineteen cantos 
of eight lines each in telling of the death of her own daughter. 

Rebecca Pollard, the Kate of the narration, saw relatively few motor cars 
and fewer airplanes in her time. Which inspires one to wish she might have 
been on hand for the jet age. It is better than an even guess that she would 
have broken the sound barrier in rousing verse, for hers was the gift. 


Fame And Fortune At The Hughes House 


| Phe there was the Judge who, professionally, was an important man. Then 
- there was his wife, their daughter, and their three sons, and it would be 
difficult to imagine six persons in one household as unalike as those in the 
Felix ‘Turner and Jean Summerlin Hughes family. Certainly they were in- 
dividualists. 

Life, after they came to Keokuk from Lancaster, Mo. at the beginning of 
the 1880s settled itself into a tragicomic pattern which was being constantly 
relieved by the humorous peccadilloes of the Judge’s wife. 

But most important there was woven into the tapestry of this menage the 
clean, golden threads of outstanding talent and achievement such as are seldom 
witnessed at one fireside. 

Felix Hughes, the father, was a native of Millstadt, St. Clair county, Ilh- 
nois, born Nov. 10, 1838, the son of Joshua, a blacksmith, veteran of the Black 
Hawk War, and of Martha Askins Hughes, a Kentuckian. 

Hughes “read law,” as they did in early days, without benefit of college 
study, and at 42 he quit northeast Missouri where he was living with his wife 
and young ones, to settle in a new, red brick house at 312 North Fifth in Keo- 
kuk, next door to Capt. Ben Taber’s place, just east. 

Because he was a competent lawyer, Hughes was made solicitor general of 
the Missouri, Iowa & Nebraska Railroad Co., in 1879, hence he was the logical 
selection for the presidency and general counselship of the Keokuk & Western 
Railway, a Burlington subsidiary, after his arrival in Iowa. On the board of 
directors with him were Joshua F. Elder and John N. Irwin, who, the same as 
Hughes (1895-96) served as Keokuk mayors. 

Jean Amelia Summerlin, “unknown socially” as the late Lida Hiller Laps- 
ley once noted, married Hughes three years after the end of the Civil War. 

Forty years ago, the Hugheses had both “‘summer” and “winter” homes, 
919 Grand Avenue being the hot weather domicile, and the North Fifth st. 
house served in the frigid months. This was not unusual for other families of 
means had these seasonal residential preferences. Going to Florida and Cali- 
fornia in droves was for the future. 

After Howard Hughes, eldest son; became fabulously rich from a patented 
oil well drill, used principally in Texas fields, he gave his mother (1) a Cadillac 
automobile, among the first cars in town, and (2) built her the summer home 
on the Avenue. Judge Hughes was not named as joint owner in either gift. 

Returning from a business trip one evening, he discovered that his wife 
was gone, and upon inquiry learned that she was at her summer place. Valise 
in hand, he walked up there and knocked at the front door. 

‘““Who’s there” came a familiar voice from within. 

“Let me in,” said the Judge. 

“Go back to the other house,” the voice ordered. ‘“This is mine.” 

Somewhat dismayed and a little put out, the Judge returned to the 
Winter Home.* 


*The house at 919 Grand was unofficially reported to have been sold at a figure close to $60,000 
in the late 1950’s. At the same time, however, a central heating plant and other modern 
touches had been added by various owners since the days of Jean Summerlin Hughes. 
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Rare photograph of RUPERT HUGHES as a 6-year-old boy (left) and his boyhood home, 312 
North Fifth. Former, courtesy of Miss Elizabeth S. Blood, latter taken by author. 


Greta, eldest of the Hughes children, seemed fated for sorrow and trag- 
edy. She grew into a tall, stately, beautiful young woman with a wealth of cop- 
per-colored hair, fair complexion and a handsome figure. In her life time she 
had three husbands, the first a Californian, Moore by name, the second, 
Fred Howell of a Keokuk newspaper publishing family, and brother of socially 
prominent Lida Gordon Howell. 

Greta Hughes Moore-Howeli divorced her first two mates and, on Sept. 
25, 1899, in Paris, married Herbert Witherspoon, star basso of the New York 
Metropolitan Grand Opera Company. 

Greta is said to have been madly in love,—something it turned out, With- 
erspoon was not, for he was reportedly having a clandestine affair with an- 
other woman at the time of the wedding. 

Witherspoon, a native of Buffalo, N.Y., born July 21, 1873, and a Yale 
graduate, studied with voice teachers in New York, London and Paris, and was 
in English grand opera under direction of Henry W. Savage in the 1890's. He 
toured with the Theodore ‘Thomas orchestra for five years as a vocalist, and 
the Pittsburgh and Boston symphonies in other seasons. For a year or two he 
managed the Chicago Grand Opera Company. 

Eventually it became the old, old story of too much talent and tempera- 
ment on the part of both bride and groom, with jealousy rearing its ugly head. 
Recriminations begun were hard to stem. 

Greta, too, had studied voice in this country and abroad. She was sing- 
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ing professionally and well under the name Jeanne Greta, In Paris she met 
Witherspoon and a whirlwind courtship followed. 

‘When my sister went to Paris to study,” Rupert, her brother said, “Dan- 
iel Mayer, manager of Paderewski told me: ‘In five years the world will ac- 
knowledge your sister as the world’s greatest singer. She had an English 
tour and was commanded by royalty, but gave up her career for Witherspoon 
of the ‘Met.’ ” 

Some of the critics in this country and abroad said Greta’s voice was of 
fine quality but too light for operatic work. 

The seas for her matrimonial barque were not always rough. Sixty years 
ago, The Standard, a Keokuk weekly publication, reporting a “Notable Musica] 
Evening,” said: 

“Mrs. Witherspoon appeared at her best and justified New York and 
London critics. Mr. Witherspoon divided honors with his wife, and fairly made 
a sensation by his singing.” He had, said the reviewer, “the most cultivated 
voice ever heard in Keokuk and a technique which is beyond compare.” 


The program ranged from a Tannhauser aria to old French and Irish 
ballads, “‘and as long as music is talked in Keokuk, that evening at the Hughes 
home will stand out as leading all the rest.” The parlors and library were 
filled with guests. 

After they departed, Witherspoon told Greta within earshot of the neigh- 
bors that he thought her friends were a collection of country folk and pro- 
ceeded to ridicule Keokuk. The Paris marriage was heading fast for the 
rocks. 

Impression has grown through the years that Witherspoon, swollen with 
his own successes—which were substantial—had found greater attraction else- 
where than in the company of his wife. She became despondent after separa- 
tion from her husband and there were reports that she ended her life in New 
York. Firsthand proof of this is lacking, though the story has been accepted 
as whole cloth in some quarters for years. 


Witherspoon married Florence Hinkle, an opera singer in June, 1916. She 
died at age 58 in 1933, Witherspoon two years later at 62 in 1935. 


Brighter and happier anecdotes about Greta Hughes and her pulchritude 
linger on from other days. Photographer Herman M. Anschutz had a superb 
likeness of her in his gallery window on North Fourth st. that was an eye- 
catcher, the diva being pictured reclining on a couch, a diaphanous drape cov- 
ering the form divine. In the early 1900’s this bordered on the sensuous if not 
the naughty. 

A leading Keokuk wholesale grocery executive, Thomas John, with the 
Buck-Reiner Co., began his work years with the John Zerr dry goods store 
at 412 Main as a salesman. He was displeased when the owner assigned him 
to the lingerie department. 

One day in the 1880's, as he told the story, long afterward, Greta Hughes 
entered the store and informed the teen-age clerk she wished to purchase a 
pair of garters. 

“What size?” he stammered, red to the ears. 

For answer, the lissome creature walked to the end of the counter where 
she whisked her skirts above dimpling knees, smiled and said: “Like this!” 
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The clerk, pop-eyed, found her a pair of supporters that were “just right 
and fancy,” according to the narrator of the spicy bit. 

Howard Robart Hughes, one of Keokuk’s first multimillionaires, had a 
machine shop at the northeast corner of Sixth and Blondeau where the old 
Sutton plumbing establishment stood, and today is the site of Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Company’s new building. It was here that Hughes devised the 
cone-shaped oil drill that was to make him rich,—a device that is still exten- 
sively used by the petroleum industry. Hughes, a mechanical genius, also in- 
vented a fire escape for business buildings, and a dentist’s drill among other 
contrivances. 

Needing money to finance one of his inventions in his Keokuk years, 
Hughes* is said to have taken his mother’s diamond ring to a Main st. jeweler, 
had the gem removed, pawned it, and replaced the genuine stone with a 
glass imitation. 

Little doubt seems to exist that Rupert Raleigh Hughes, writer, music 
dilettante and playwright, “was the best of the lot,’ as the late E. Carroll 
Taber, Keokuk business leader, liked to recall. Rupert was “studious, a work- 
er and a gentleman.” His brother Howard once slapped his face for running 
to their father’s office in the Estes House to tell him the older boy and a 
neighbor’s son were staging a cockfight in the back yard. 

“That slap,” Howard told Rupert, “is for your pains.” The spurs were 
again put on the gamecocks and the fight resumed. 

Rupert, the middle Hughes son, was born at Lancaster Jan. 31, 1872, 
and became a pupil in the old First Ward (now Garfield) school at Fifth and 
Fulton, today’s site of a tennis court, Rupert, by his own description in a 
letter, was “a short, overplump, brown-haired kid.” 

He was to make a tall name for himself in the field of American letters, 
following his education at Adelbert College, now Western Reserve University, 
and an A.M. at Yale, 1899. 

Writing was his forte, his output of sixty books being well known and 
popular in the first thirty-five years of the present century. He wrote fiction 
with a light, telling touch, and by the basketful before the advent of the paper- 
backs and hundreds of stories for the magazine trade. Most reference works 
fail to give him his due. 

Sandwiched in between these chores he served as assistant editor of 
Godey’s Magazine, for Current Literature, and The Criterion. He was in Lon- 
don as the 1900’s dawned when he took a job as one of the editors of Ency- 
clopedia Brittanica in New York. In these years he was a private, then a major, 
and in World War I a colonel of troops. 

When he wrote a 3-volume set in a George Washington biography, he said 
he wanted to make a human being and not a saint out of the first president. 
When the work was criticized, Hughes remarked that as a god Washington 
was a tremendous failure, “but in my opinion the greatest man who has ever 
lived.” The father of his country, he said was a “tremendous swell*,’ who 
rode to hounds, loved all the elegancies, became a past master of dancing, 


*Howard Hughes, Sr. was the father of the present vastly rich Howard, Jr. of Hollywood motion 
picture and commercial aviation note. The elder Hughes, born in 1869, died in 1924 at age 55. 
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gambling, polite drinking and exquisite flirtation. (*Chicago Tribune at time 
of Hughes death.) 

One of his best magazine stories concerned Keokuk and was done for the 
Saturday Evening Post, July 24, 1909, entitled ““[The Mouth of the Gift Horse.” 
A copy of this is in the Keokuk Library under lock and key but available to 
readership on the premises. 

“The Gift Horse” piece is based on the life of John Carl Hubinger, philan- 
thropist and founder of a large industry bearing his name. Keokuk became 
‘Wakefield,’ Hubinger was “Shelby” and a tale that exposes the jealousies and 
vindictiveness that existed in a town of constant 15,000 population, and has 
a familiar ring in the thinly-veiled truth-telling. The man Shelby is derided 
and shunned as an eccentric by the town he loved and on which he spent his 
fortune. There comes a visit by the President of the United States to Wake- 
field which provides the denouement to the Hughes epic. 

In a personal letter written in the 1950’s, Hughes told what happened 
when this literary effort reached the midwest. 

“It was highly praised in Keokuk till the Burlington Gazette spoke of it 
as an attack on Keokuk. Then everybody got so mad and I should have been 
lynched, probably, if I had appeared in the town. After a time, the bitterness 
over, The Mouth of the Gift Horse wore out and my visits were safe.” 

Keokuk became “Carthage” in other Hughes’ writings in which he told of 
the community’s people under pseudonyms. “The Father of Waters,” appear- 
ing in Cosmopolitan Magazine, described the river life of Keokuk, and, to quote 
Hughes, “the dominant part played by the almost encircling Mississippi on 
people’s emotions.” His “The Old Home Town” told of the building of the 
dam, and gives endless facts about the hydro-electric project. 

Hughes wrote two articles for American Magazine in 1924, one captioned 
“My Father,” the other “My Mother.” He was the catalyst that kept these 
fireside relations and recollections sweet. He adored every member of his 
family and said so, often. 

In one of the last magazine articles he wrote, Hughes told of his “earliest 
memories in McGrath’s drugstore in Keokuk, Iowa, presided over by the tall, 
amiable brothers MacGrath (pronounced McGraw.” ) 

A choice paragraph: “One of the pleasantest customs of Keokuk was 
carried out by the girls on summer afternoons. They scrubbed themselves 
pink, powdered themselves white, and put on their prettiest dresses. Then they 
promenaded together in couples or cliques to McGrath’s for ice cream sodas— 
and later for an invention called sundaes. At the soda fountain the girls met 
those young gallants who were not working. There was laughter, coquetry, 
flirtation, and the making of what were later called ‘dates.’ The soda fountain 
became a rendezvous, a meeting place, a sort of clubhouse for the young.” 


For a Missourian who became a New Yorker and a globetrotter, Rupert 
Hughes’ roots were deep in Keokuk and his affection for the town undeniable. 
In one of his last letters to the writer during California years: 


“As a young fellow I suffered agonies because ‘Keokuk’ was so much used 
as a joke on account of the three K’s—as in Komikal Kuss. I have told many 
people it is one of the most beautiful little cities on earth, but they will have 
their joke. 
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“The town had some very aristocratic inhabitants and the big railroad 
moguls sent their sons there for training. This gave Keokuk a social life of 
metropolitan quality. The women were, many of them, very studious, and the 
degree of culture was very high.” 

As to his own home life in Keokuk: ‘The Greek sculptors and the Italian 
Renaissance artists were household words.” 

Nevertheless, Rupert Hughes could be starchily superior at times. There 
is a former Iowan, turned Californian, who recalls: 


“One time our firm had Rupert Hughes on a radio show, and, as I had 
never met him, I went up to him and said: ‘Mr. Hughes, I’ve always wanted 
to meet you. I come from Keokuk—’ when he stopped me with a long look, 
then said: “You know, some times I think everybody must come from Keokuk.’ 
Then he walked away.” 

Rupert Hughes was a marrying man, with three, and probably four wives 
in his lifetime. His first was Adelaide Manola, whom he married in 1908 when 
he was 36, and by her he had his only child, a daughter, Elspeth. Hughes was 
divorced from this mate and, under arrangement, he and the mother were 
each to have care of the girl alternately for six months in the year. When it 
came his turn, Hughes placed Elspeth with his mother in Keokuk. But the 
grandmother “was mean to her,” the neighbors said they “felt sorry for the 
child.” 

Hughes’ second wife was believed to have been Agnes Hedges of Syracuse, 
N. Y. who became enamored of another man after she came to Keokuk and the 
husband sought the courts for release. 

The third wife was Elizabeth Patterson Dial, who wrote fiction and was 
in the movies, the marriage taking place a half dozen years after the first World 
War. She died in 1945. 

This one of his several marriages was apparently the most satisfying for 
the author of more than sixty books, writer of hundreds of magazine stories 
and numbers of plays, some of which were done as motion pictures, others 
reaching the Broadway stage. 

The story has persisted through the years that one of Hughes’ several 
wives was Marion Manola, daughter of his first wife by a previous marriage, 
which would have brought an interesting relationship of his being both foster 
father and husband of his bride. Additional statement is advanced that this 
wife died in China. 

Rupert Hughes, who wrote of the father of his country as a human being 
instead of a saint, and was criticized for it in some places, died of a heart 
attack in his 85th year, Sunday, Sept. 9, 1956 in the Los Angeles, Cal. home 
of his brother. Hughes had been an invalid since two earlier strokes, one in 
1952, another in 1954. In compliance with his request there was no funeral 
service. 

Felix, youngest of the Hughes clan, was a great musician in the eyes of his 
older brother, who wrote: 

“My brother Felix, in whose house I am living since I sold my own, studied 
in Paris at Rudy Institute and became a teacher of voice. Mary Garden told 
me that she considered him the best singing teacher in the world.” 


Linnie Hagerman Pursues Culture 


| yeas knows that the reason for the old time ditty, “The Culture Club 
of Keokuk” (If you belong you are in luck) was the incessant urge of 
the town’s young girls to become highly—and some times haughtily—educa- 
ted. It was the rage and the thing to do, sixty to ninety years ago. 

A by-product of the fetish was Viennese Fritzi Scheff, actress and come- 
dienne, singing the Culture Club lines on the New York stage in the 1890's 
while shaking her lithe hips as she gave out in high soprano. 

Private schools or classes were formed in every solvent neighborhood, 
locally, from the close of the Rebellion to the early 1900’s, when the daughters 
were taking up where their mothers and grandmothers had left off. But the 
fad of Keokuk debutante buds becoming cultivated to the nth degree slowed 
down perceptibly then fizzled, when the public schools caught up with the 
parade, and music, art, languages and elocution were for free, as a taxation 
privilege. 

Coming on the earlier ultra-academic landscape from the hogs and hay 
surroundings of her Alexandria home, at tender age, was Linnie Hagerman, 
member of a family of highly successful corporation lawyers. 

Linnie made friends easily, her most intimate girlhood chum being Addie, 
talented daughter of Capt. John McCune, river man, living with his family at 
Third and Franklin. Time glided by and Addie died, suddenly, just as she was 
reaching young womanhood. Her passing determined life’s course for Linnie 
Hagerman, who decided to become as wise as her departed companion. She 
resolved, in fact, to make her own life a monument to Addie and her mental 
attainments. 

First, Linnie became an artist in the 1880’s and helped found the Keokuk 
Art Club. In 1886, as the club’s president, she became embroiled with officers 
of the Keokuk Library Association in a dispute over occupancy of a room 
in Library quarters. When a stalemate arose, she withdrew the club’s art 
exhibit “because of the manner in which we have been treated by the managers 
of the library.” 

The board paid the Art Club $69 for the papering and curtaining it had 
done, a railroad company took over art quarters, and the incident was closed. 

Linnie Hagerman’s next field of concentration was languages. She became 
an accomplished linguist with French and German rolling off her tongue in 
flawless diction. Still dissatisfied with her progress, she took up and mastered 
the Swedish language, her friends, meanwhile, becoming awed with a display 
of so much knowledge. 

A few years later, with the help and encouragement of her Blackstone- 
trained brothers, Linnie essayed a study of law while serving as a clerk and 
stenographer in their North Fourth street offices. 

Long before these days, and after her arrival as a Missouri emigrant, 
Linnie was a pupil in pigtails at the convent school of the Sisters of Visitation 
at Seventh and Timea, a structure that faded and all but collapsed before 
the present handsome St. Vincent’s school was built at the east end of the 
block-square grounds. 
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One is reminded of the time the old convent caught fire thirty years ago 
or so, and the brave firemen arrived within minutes to save it from destruction. 
On the steps stood the kindly priest, who, with a twinkle in his eye, reproved 
the fire lads: “Boys, you came too soon.” They got the message, but “seen 
their duty and done it noble.” 

After a while, Linnie Hagerman was taken in hand by the Col. John 
Walker Rankin family and placed in a private school conducted by Miss 
Rebecca Lawrence in a building at Fifth and Blondeau, the one that has 
housed the Knights of Pythias Lodge for many years. Few know it but it was 
this same building that was erected by the Baker family to house its first 
medicine plant, which is another story. 

Among Linnie’s classmates were Harriet Curtis, niece of the Civil War 
general; Mary Rankin, and four McCune sisters, Rose, May, Kate and Addie. 
The girls thought themselves superior to those attending the private classes 
of Mrs. P. T. Lomax at Eleventh and High, for what they believed was good 
reason: Miss Lawrence was a relative of Kilbourne family, which, it was 
decided, gave an edge in prestige. 

Linnie Hagerman lived practically all of her life in Keokuk, unassuming 
in her accomplishments as linguist, artist, law background. She had done her 
best for Addie, her dear departed companion. Beaux Linnie had, but, apparent- 
ly, and so far as any one knew, fleeting fancies. 

This dedicated woman of the arts and professions, born Aug. 18, 1852, 
the daughter of Benjamin F. and Ann Staunton Cowgill Hagerman, died on 
April 6, 1934, near sunup. She was in her 82nd year. 

Her estate amounted to $115,000 which was willed to her nephew, Ben- 
jamin Haywood Hagerman of Kansas City, Mo. There were bequests of $10,000 
to Margaret Conner of Washington, a great niece; $5,000 to Alida J. Linstrum, 
housekeeper and companion, and $1,000 each to Miss Nannie M. Smith, an 
attorney, and Mrs. Mary Lee Blake of Kansas City. 

Shortly after his aunt’s death, the nephew deeded the Eighth and Timea 
St. property to the Friendly House, a non-denominational social service or- 
ganization. The date was July 28, 1934. The property reverted to the nephew 
in 1939 when the organization found itself without funds to carry out his 
stipulation that a Linnie Hagerman Playground be established. Hagerman 
held the property for about four years, then a deed recorded showed that it 
had been sold to Mrs. Saveria Tallarico in February, 1943. Nine years later 
she deeded the several lots to St. Peter’s Roman Catholic church on June 14, 
157. 

Today the site of Linnie Hagerman’s old home is a nunnery of the Sis- 
ters of Charity, St. Vincent de Paul. 
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MISS LUCY WORTHINGTON 


The young woman pictured on this page was the grand niece of James Madison, president of 
the United States, and his sprightly wife, Dolley. Lucy was the daughter of Col. William Hord 
Worthington, Keokuk lawyer and Civil War officer, and of Ann Eliza Tomlinson Worthington. The 
daughter married millionaire Henry Clews, international banker and Englishman, in St. John’s 
Episcopal church on Feb. 5, 1874, after which the pair settled in a New York mansion. They were 
the parents of Elsie, a brilliant student at Columbia University, with three degrees after her 
name. The Clewses also had two sons, Henry, Jr. and Robert Bower. 


The young woman in the ornate frame on the succeeding page is Miss Anne Bower, step- 
sister of Lucy Clews. It was this way: After Col. Worthington was accidentally shot to death by 
his own sentry, his widow married Robert Farmer Bower, early day Keokuk banker and wholesale 
grocer. First the Worthingtons, then the Bowers lived at 616 High st. Bower was stepfather of 


Lucy, father of Anne. The latter married an architect, Phayer by name, and they had a daughter 
who married a U. S. Army officer. 
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MISS ANNE BOWER 


These girls who were among Keokuk beauties of the late 19th century, were in high society. 
The old neighborhood recalled that promptly at 2 o’clock in the afternoon as a daily rite, a hand- 
some, two-horse, open carriage drew up at the door, with a coachman and a footman on the 
box. Then exquisitely gowned Mrs. Worthington-Bower and her daughters emerged, entered the 
conveyance and drove about town for an hour or two making social calls as the public gazed 
in admiration, and some times envy. 
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Prominent Keokuk Women of Yesterday 


AnscHutTz, Mrs. Herman M.: (Grace Smith) She was secretary to J. C. 
Hubinger, knew all his whims and idiosyncrasies. She was the wife of Herman 
M. Anschutz, the photographer and lived long years at 108 High st. Born the 
daughter of John and Nancy Jane (Parker) Smith, Aug. 31, 1879, she was 82 
when she died in her Belvedere, Calif. home Aug. 23, 1961, where she had 
gone to live in May, 1959. She was buried in Keokuk beside her locally famous 
husband, who preceded her Sept. 6, 1944. A daughter, Adelaide, and a son, 
John, in California, survive. 

Ayres, Mrs. JosepH J.: (Helen Mar Allen) Traced her ancestry to Confeder- 
ate Gen. Robert E. Lee. Daughter of Charles Lee and Adelia Talbot Allen. Her 
maternal grandparents lived in a Pompey, N. Y. log cabin. She married Joe, 
youngest of the old-time T. R. J. Ayres jewelry store sons in 1896. Early presi- 
dent Woman’s Civic League, did settlement work among Keokuk Negro fam- 
ilies. Episcopalian. Home at 4 Park Place. 

Baker, Mrs. EuGENE S.: (Mary Cochran) Came to Keokuk as a child with 
her parents Isaac K., a Tennesseean, and Elizabeth Stark Cochran, Kentuckian, 
the latter descended from Gen. John Stark of Revolutionary fame. Williams 
Seminary and private schooling, married only son of Silas Fitch Baker (some- 
times called “Doctor” Baker) June 17, 1874. Benevolent Union, Civic League 
directorates; vice president Visiting Nurses Association, numerous charity in- 
terests. Died a tragic death with her husband in a night fire at 623 North 
Fourth, mid-1920’s. 

BRENTON, Mrs. Crype E.: (Alice Given) Married president and chairman of 
the board, Des Moines (Ia.) National Bank & Trust Co. Her father, John 
Given, was head of the Keokuk, Fort Des Moines & Minnesota Railroad in 
the 1850’s. Socially prominent in Des Moines, Presbyterian, D.A.R., Colonial 
Dames of America, Daughters of American Colonists, Des Moines Woman’s 
Club. Taught school in her teens, married Brenton in Dallas Center, Ia., 1894. 
Died in Des Moines, Sept. 3, 1959. He 1938. Both buried in Dallas Center. 
Brown, Miss MINNETTE ELEANOR: Musician, lecturer, writer, widely traveled, 
leader in Keokuk women affairs early 1900’s. Her parents, Dr. Lafayette and 
Angeline Loretta King Brown were Methodists, but she chose to be an Epis- 
copalian. Edited St. John’s “Church Life” and won the accolade, “a charming 
literary style” from a woman contemporary. Educational background: Drake 
University, and University of Chicago. Died in Chicago Nov. 13, 1950. 
Corr, Mrs. Joun H.: (Julia Warner) Wyoming county, Pennsylvania, born 
July 29, 1854 and retained memories of horrendous Civil War days as a child. 
Married Cole, civil engineer, 1873, came to Keokuk in 1875 to make their 
home. Parents of Elmo Cole Spaan-Ruddick, Miss Ora Belle Cole and Mrs. 
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Chandler (Iva) Carter. Carter is of the Keokuk lumber family. Mrs. Cole was 
the daughter of Riley Warner, pioneer hotel man. She died March 18, 1940 
in Evanston, Ill. Last rites in Westminster chapel, Keokuk. 

CoLiisson, Mrs. Henry Rix: (Margaret McElroy) Scotch Presbyterian 
daughter of the David W. McElroys, friends and neighbors of Jane Clemens, 
mother of Samuel. Often recalled she ran across High st. with a batch of 
sweetmeats for “Grandma” Clemens. Mrs. Collisson, alert student of Keokuk 
history, was born Sept., 1879, married “Hal” Collisson, young insurance agent, 
in St. Louis, winter of 1898. When she died Jan. 22, 1953 in an Urbana, II. 
hospital she left six sons, Sidney of Short Hills, N.J., David, South Bend, Ind., 
John, a Keokuk business man, George in Oklahoma City, the Rev. Charles 
Collisson of Illinois, and Sam S. of Keokuk. The Rev. Bliss B. Cartwright of 
Westminster conducted the service. Of Mark Twain, Mrs. Collisson once 
said: “He was a quiet man; didn’t talk much.” 


Comstock, Mrs. Gitpert: (Helen Mar Graham) she had the reputation of 
being “Keokuk’s most beautiful woman” in her day. Broadly traveled, widely 
read, ‘a woman of the greatest charm, physically a delight to the eye,” was 
Winona Reeves’ summation. Her father was William (Uncle Billy) Graham 
for whom Graham hospital was named. Her mother was Martha Coyle, Lex- 
ington, Ky. native. Graham traced his lineage to the Earl of Montrose, titled 
Briton. The Grahams were originally Virginians, though Helen was born in 
Jasper, Ind. in 1837. She married Comstock, stove manufacturer. After he 
died, the widow lived in the Gov. Ralph Lowe home where she died on Easter 
morning in 1914. In her will she left large benevolences, Presbyterian church 


and D.A.R. 


ConnaBLE, Mrs. Ausert E.: (Rose Florida Franklin) For years mistress 
of “Rosedale,” 300-acre country place east of Hamilton, Il. She and Connable, 
one of Keokuk’s business leaders, early in the century, were married Nov. 6, 
1872. Rosedale was their home until 1920 when they moved to the Shelley 
Apartments at Fourth and Franklin. They died in the middle 1930's after more 
than sixty years of wedded life. Saidee Perry Connable, one daughter, married 
Ira W. Wills, head of Kellogg-Birge wholesale grocery house, and Lucille, the 
other, became the wife of Lewis C. Judd, California and Mexico mine owner. 
Franklin Albert Connable, son of the A. E.’s, was an oil corporation president 
in Houston. The Connables were Unitarians. She was president of the Monte- 
bello Floral society, traveled extensively and made talks on her world voyages. 


ConNaABLE, Mrs. Howarp L.: (Rose McKenzie) At one time one of Keokuk’s 
wealthiest women. She was born here Aug. 12, 1866, daughter of Nicholas and 
Grace McCaffrey McKenzie. Following school days at St. Vincent’s Academy 
she became a dressmaker, on Oct. 5, 1898 married Connable who found suc- 
cess in the clothing business and banking. He was president at one time of the 
Keokuk Savings Bank & Trust Co. Rose Connable was in the forefront of Red 
Cross work at the time of World War I. Republican in politics, Catholic. Her 
father came to Keokuk in 1848. Mrs. Connable died in the middle 1950’s, sur- 
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vived by a daughter, Madeline (Mrs. J. S. (Jelly) Wells), and a son, Ray- 
mond J., business man. 

Covincton, Mrs. Laura: In the 1890's, Laura Covington living with her 
family at 613 Orleans ave., married Edmund J. Jaeger, Jr., teller in his father’s 
Commercial Bank in the 300 Block on Main st. The marriage ended some 
time before 1905 when Jaeger was divorced by his wife in an incompatibility 
action, The ex-wife retained the “Mrs.” being known thereafter as Mrs. Cov- 
ington. Her father, Eli, was a farmer who had employment in early years with 
the Horatio N. Bostwick dry goods store. It was an eastern relative of his wife, 
Ann Elizabeth Cox Covington, who left a legacy of Standard Oil of New Jersey 
stock to Laura Covington which established her as one of Keokuk’s wealthiest 
citizens. She died May 27, 1959, in the home of her nephew, Charles S. Pond 
at age 89, following a 2-year illness. She was born April 6, 1870 at Muscatine, 
was a woman well-liked and respected by neighbors and friends. Baptist. 
Davis, Miss ANNE Britton: She played golf with the skill of a professional 
and was one of the locality’s all-time leading exponents of the game. Around 
the turn of the century she figuratively stood the gallery on its head by win- 
ning the Trans-Mississippi golf championship, followed up by winning golf on 
California courses. Daughter of pioneer banker Caleb Forbes Davis, she car- 
ried out what he began in the 1880's, after he’d passed on: helped with plans 
to erect the statue and base of the Chief Keokuk monument. Educated Hosmer 
Hall for Women. St. Louis. Secretary Keokuk Country Club for years, corre- 
sponding secretary of the YWCA and a director. Member St. John’s church. 
She died ca. 1950. Isaac Cox, who fought under George Washington’s com- 
mand in the Revolution was her claim to D.A.R. membership. 


DELAPLAINE, Mrs. GrorceE W.: (Mary Belle [Minnie] Collier) Sister of 
Bess (Elizabeth) Collier, both daughters of Alexander Collier, wholesale 
grocer of the Eighties and Nineties. Mary Belle, one of eight children, married 
George Walker Delaplaine, who became a San Diego, Cal. banker, Jan. 4, 
1888. He died in 1894. His widow returned to Keokuk to live out her life, 
expiring Dec. 4, 1934, in the North Second st. home she shared with her sister. 
DELAPLAINE, Mrs. JAMES W.: (Jane Elizabeth Trimble) Born in New Orleans, 
Oct. 14, 1831, one of Keokuk’s first High school teachers in the 1850’s. She 
came to Keokuk in that decade from Payson, Ill. and on Dec. 27, 1855 mar- 
ried Jim Delaplaine, printer and foreman of The Gate City when it became a 
daily newspaper on his recommendation, March 2, 1854. Their children were 
Clara (Burnett), Joseph G., Minnie (Mrs. J. N. D.) Dickinson, and Grace. 
One of the pioneer members of the First Congregational Church of Keokuk, 
she died at her home, 702 Morgan, Feb. 10, 1901. 

Donpcer, Mrs. Frank L.: (Frances [Fannie] Kiser) Pioneer days when a man 
could switch easily from pork packing to the dry goods trade were recalled 
when Mrs. Dodge passed away Sept. 7, 1959 in Pasadena, Cal. She was the 
daughter of Oscar Kiser and sister of Elizabeth who married Wells M. Irwin 
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(Irwin-Phillips.) Kiser was in the pork business with R. L. Ruddick in the 
1870s. After that, he and Dr. David B. Hillis, his Blondeau st. neighbor, had a 
dry goods store between Third and Fourth on Main. Frances Kiser married 
Dodge, a young lawyer, and departed for Davenport to live. Mrs. Dodge, aunt 
of the late Miss Mary Irwin, and of Mrs. Lafavor LeBron, who lives in the 
old Irwin home, 726 Orleans, was a D.A.R., and an Episcopalian. 


Dun.ap, Miss EvizaABETH WILKINS: Her name still lives on as one of Keo- 
kuk’s best known educators. She was born in Zanesville, O., daughter of David 
Riddle and Harriet Ann Wilkins Dunlap. Came to Keokuk in 1879. She was a 
sister of John A. Dunlap, president of the old Keokuk National Bank. At- 
tended University of Chicago, Harvard summer school, taught for years in 
Keokuk, was principal of the Garfield school. Episcopalian, D.A.R., traveled 
in Europe. Died March 13, 1936 while living in her brother’s home at 614 
Orleans. 

Estes, Miss Emma: Taught primary grades in Keokuk public schools for 
52 years, wrote poetry for a pastime. Born in Keokuk, daughter of Joseph C., 
and Sarah Ann Walker Estes, she was graduated from High school, class of 
1875. The following year she began teaching first graders in Wells school at 
Fifth and Timea, two years later at Carey school where she remained a half 
century. She taught tykes to read and spell by using a phonetics system, each 
vowel or consonant of the alphabet standing for an animal or other object: A 
is the lamb sound, B is the baby sound, C is the fishbone sound, etc. United 
Presbyterian, P.E.O. When Emma Estes died, the fire bells tolled, flags were 
flown at half staff. The date was April 7, 1928. This teacher, just past 70, 
had become an institution. 

FuLton, Miss Nannie Peairs: A slight little woman of quiet voice and in- 
terested attitude toward readers of books was Keokuk’s public librarian for 
many years after her appointment in 1896. Except that she smiled gently at 
times, she would have been the perfect Grant Wood model. Contemporary 
with her, and also on the library staff, for long years was Miss Lena Utoka 
Haskin who looked for all the world as if she had just stepped from a mid- 
Victorian frame. Miss Fulton lived with her parents, the William Fultons, at 
719 Timea, her mother being Elizabeth Dalzell, and, like her husband, Pennsyl- 
vania native. Nannie Fulton’s great great grandfather, Abraham Fulton, native 
of Scotland, moved to Ireland, and emigrated to America in 1772. Her great 
grandfather, Robert Fulton, fought in the Revolution, her grandfather, Wil- 
liam, in the War of 1812. Her maternal grandfather, William Dalzell, came to 
this country from Ireland in 1824. The Dalzells claimed Scottish royalty in 
their backgrounds. Miss Fulton, a Presbyterian, died in the mid-1940’s after 
serving nearly a half century as librarian. 

Hacens, Miss ExizasetH: One of the organizers of the Keokuk Young 
Woman’s Christian Association, on its first board of directors, chairman of the 
finance committee. She was born March 4, 1863 in St. Louis, Mo., daughter of 
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James and Margaret Hagens. Sister of Mrs. Birdwell Sutlive, Sr., Mrs, Cath- 
erine Ray and Mrs. Jessie McQuoid of Keokuk. Died Feb. 3, 1953. 

Hami.x, Mrs. Davin Brown: (Maria Louise Sullivan) When Gen. John Hunt 
Morgan, Confederate leader whirled his troops through Kentucky, Indiana and 
Ohio in 1863 on Civil War raids, Maria, then 13, was on hand to make medi- 
cal dressings for the wounded Yankees as well as rebel soldiers who fell in a 
running battle. Her home was just inside the Indiana line at Mount Vernon. 
Seven years later, she married Major Hamill, a Union officer, and from that 
time forward, Keokuk was her home. Mrs. Hamill, daughter of a Hoosier 
banker, was educated in Evansville. Maj. Hamill was president of the former 
S. Hamill Grocery Co. The Hamills had three children, Mrs. Paul Dysart and 
Mrs. Frank R. Fry, and Smith Hamill, II. Maria Louise Hamill died ca. 1930, 
years after her husband. 

Mrs. CrepHAs Harrison: (Geizella Wallace) Wife of a Keokuk business man 
and industrialist, born Oct. 18, 1875 in Topeka, Kas. Her parents were Lorenzo 
and Laura Jarvis Wallace. The Harrisons were married June 19, 1895 and ob- 
served their 64th wedding anniversary in 1959. Mrs. Harrison, who died Oct. 
21, 1959, was a charter member of the board of directors of the YWCA, a 
Presbyterian. 


Hassa.u, Mrs. GreorcE, Sr.: (Maude Marshall) The story of her life is good 
cheer. She was tall, fine-looking, agreeable. Once driving on a crowded street in 
Hollywood she spied Rupert Hughes, famed Keokukian, and shouted: “Hey, 
Rupert!” Hughes, yelling and grinning from ear to ear, called: ““Maude, wait!” 
A reunion followed right there at Hollywood and Vine. In her long years, 
Maude taught “swinging and dancing,” so a newspaper ‘ad’ said. She gave 
private lessons to those who travelled in the town’s best circles. Maude Mar- 
shall was born in Keokuk, Oct. 28, 1866, daughter of Samuel Taylor and 
Louise D. Patterson Marshall. Her grandfather was Col. William Patterson, 
celebrated pioneer. She was having such a good time she forgot to get mar- 
ried until she was 48, well-to-do George Hassall finding her a widower tonic 
that was not on the shelves of his 3-K Medicine Co. Maude was secretary of 
the Keokuk Country club, member of Westminster church, a Democrat, a 
born traveler. She had a rare philosophy, or maybe it was a sense of pro- 
tection: “When I go out at night,” said she, “I always walk in the road and 
talk to myself, loud. That way no one bothers me.” The rare and popular 
woman died in the middle 1950's, nearly thirty years after George Hassall on 
April 27, 1928. 


HazeELTON, Mrs. ARTHUR SARGENT: (Emma Higham) She was opposed to 
woman sufferage, not actively, but let it be known to her associates before the 
passage of the 19th Amendment that she was not an advocate. Her father, 
Abel Higham, English Quaker, lived with his family at the corner of ‘Twelfth 
and Concert. Her mother, Ann Pierce Eaton was a Mayflower company 
descendant. Emma was born April 23, 1858. Her brother, Richard, was the 
only Keokuk soldier in his 2d Iowa Infantry company, killed in the battle of 
Fort Donelson, Civil War. May 16, 1888 was the wedding day of Emma 
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Higham and a Council Bluffs lawyer. Sons Charles and Paul. Mrs. Hazelton 
died years ago in western Iowa. 


Heausuip, Mrs. Henry A.: (Ella Drake) She was Heaslip’s first wife, and 
when she died, Jan. 10, 1910, her older sister, Julia became his wife. The family 
home was the square brick at 900 Morgan. Ella Drake, daughter of the Erastus 
R. Drakes, was born in Catskill, N.Y. in 1862. The father was a member of the 
firm Drake-Carey Carpet Co. The Heaslips had an adopted daughter, Miss 
Elsie Ruffer, whose will, at death in the 1950’s, left $35,000 to St. John’s Epis- 
copal church. 


Howe Lt, Miss Apatove: Her father and mother were Jesse B., and Florida 
Hosmer Howell, the former one time Keokuk newspaper publisher. Her interests 
were the Travel, and Book clubs. She was a Unitarian. Reared the two sons 
of her sister when the latter died. Miss Howell, who made her home at 118 
High, died in her sleep July 29, 1958. 

HoweELt, Mrs. JAmes B.: (Mary Bowen) Dignified, handsome woman, wife 
of Jim Howell, publisher of The Gate City, who was a judge and a U. S. sena- 
tor. She was mother of *Lida Gordon Howell, scholarly woman, of Jesse 
B., who managed the newspaper after his father’s death, of Col. Daniel Lane 
Howell, and Capt. James Frederick Howell. Three of the Howell children 
died in infancy. The wife and mother “moved with grace and ease” in Wash- 
ington society* (Blue Book of Iowa Women) for several years. Mary Bowen 
was born in Iowa City, Oct. 29, 1829, married Howell when she was nearing 
21 on Oct. 3, 1850. She became skilled in politics and business, was at home 
in other capitals of the world as well as her own. But her heart always seemed 
to be in Keokuk where she died June 17, 1903. (*Entire estate, $35,000, left to 
St. John’s church.) 

HurskKamp, Mrs. Henry W.: (Anne Eckstein Norton) She came to Keokuk as 
a bride of one of Keokuk’s chief citizens, banker and financier. Judge E. H. and 
Melinda Wilson Norton of Platte City, Missouri were her parents. College in 
Lexington, Mo., graduation from Blewett’s College near St. Louis, and study 
of vocal music in New York City completed her formal education. Her home 
was at 801 Grand ave. for years. The D.A.R., YWCA, Graham Hospital Guild 
(of which her son, Henry C. II has been board president for a number of 
years), and the First Baptist church were her principal interests. She was the 
mother of four sons, Norton, Henry, Gerald L., and B. W. (Woodson.) Mrs. 
Huiskamp died in the early 1940’s, her husband on Dec. 22, 1940. 

Irwin, Mrs. Joun Nicuoi: (Mary Love Rankin) Like numerous others of 
Keokuk’s early settlers, born of Kentucky parents. Her father, Col. John Walker 
Rankin was commanding officer of the 17th Iowa Volunteer Infantry Regi- 
ment early in the Rebellion. Mary Rankin’s date of birth was March 1, 1852. 
She was educated in Louisville and in Pennsylvania, and on June 6, 1871 
married one of Keokuk’s business leaders. When John N. Irwin grew 
to large stature in the political world, she became his confidante and ad- 
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viser. Presidents asked for and received his services, he was mentioned for the 
vice presidency on the Republican ticket. ‘The family consisted of Stephen, 
Alice (Mrs. Rolla Kendrick), Elizabeth (Mrs. Joshua F. Elder), and John 
Rankin Irwin, Iowa assemblyman and speaker. When John Irwin died in 
1905 after outstanding service in behalf of the Keokuk water power pro- 
ject, his widow travelled in the Holy Land and Egypt, missing him _ every 
step of the way, for this was one journey they had planned to make together. 
Mary Rankin Irwin died April 18, 1936 at 84, a score of years before her 
grandson, John N. II entered the American state department on appointment 
by President Eisenhower, to become assistant secretary of defense for inter- 
national security affairs. 


Ivins, Miss EvizABETH GALLAND: She was the sixth child of Virginia Wilcox 
and William Shinn Ivins (qv), was born at 633 Grand ave. Oct. 9, 1858 and 
became one of Keokuk’s music notables. She was a founder and a president 
of the Monday Music Club. Miss Ivins, a soprano, sang in a Cincinnati choir 
directed by Theodore ‘Thomas, appeared in concerts and operettas, and yet, 
with a fine talent, rejected all offers of a professional career. She studied voice 
at the Cincinnati College of Music, conservatories in New York, Chicago, Paris 
and had charge of the vocal department of the music conservatory in Quincy, 
Ill. She was on the faculty of Culver-Stockton College at one time, and direct- 
ed St. Stephen’s Episcopal choir in Terre Haute, Ind. For years, Elizabeth 
Ivins was a soloist in Keokuk’s St. John church. In addition to her musical 
successes she was an accomplished linguist, speaking French, German, Italian 
and Spanish. She was an exceptionally successful teacher of voice, maintain- 
ing a studio on the top floor at 110 North Second st., her home, where the 
principal object in the room was doubtless the largest grand piano ever seen 
in Keokuk. Death ca. 1912, the Monday Music Club of which she was presi- 


dent passing resolutions of respect to her memory. 


Laps.ey, Mrs. Ropert M.: (Lida Hughes Hiller) In earlier 1900’s she played 
an important role in the civic and social life of Keokuk. She had an insati- 
able interest in the town’s history and people. “Keokuk,” she said, “has been 
a community of great changes from beginning.” Bird lore was an even 
greater interest of this transplanted Missourian who lived into her 87th year, 
died March 11, 1957 while a resident of the Hotel Iowa. Lida Lapsley was the 
daughter of Hiram M. and Sarah Bell Hiller, Pennsylvanians, and born at St. 
Francisville, Mo. Nov. 3, 1869. Graduating from Kahoka High school in 
1885, the same year as her future husband, she attended Boston University and 
received a bachelor of philosophy degree. From 1893 to 1905 she was public 
librarian in Kahoka, and, when 36, married Dr. Lapsley on June 7, 1905. In 
later years, the D.A.R., Baptist church and civic groups claimed her attention. 
Dr. Lapsley died Jan. 3, 1943. 

Locan, Mrs. WiiuiAM: (Sarah J. Jackson) Wife of one of Keokuk’s best 
known bankers of earlier years. She was the daughter of Archibald and Kath- 
arine Little Jackson, the father a Scotchman who came to the United States 
on. a sailing vessel in 1833. When the daughter married young William Logan, 
future judge and banker on the day after Christmas in 1872, she was 23. Their 
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children were Eva Isabel (Mrs. James W. Huiskamp, Sr.) and William Archi- 
bald, who died in 1905 on the threshold of a promising career in banking. 
Keokuk Woman’s Club, Civic League, and a member of the First Congrega- 
tional church were Mrs. Logan’s interests. 


McGratH, Mrs. THomas J.: (Edith Limback) Wife of one of the most 
popular druggists Keokuk ever knew. Leader in society, civic and music affairs, 
devout Catholic. She was a member of a pioneer Iowa family, daughter of 
Joseph and Ann Dyer Limback of Dyersville. Born there Feb. 5, 1868. After 
her marriage in 1889, Mrs. McGrath came to Keokuk where she made her 
home for 65 years. She was a graduate of St. Clara’s College at Sinsinawa, 
Wis., and took a postgraduate course in art and music in Chicago. When she 
died on the afternoon of May 18, 1954 after five months in St. Joseph’s hos- 
pital, her survivors included her sons, Raymond of Warrenton, Va., Eugene 
of Kansas City, Mo. The youngest son, Joseph of Milwaukee, died in the 
1950’s, and a fourth son, ‘Thomas, Jr. in 1910, Thomas, Sr. died June 30, 1931. 


MATHENEY, SARAH ELIzABETH: The beating of drums and the roar of cannon 
had not yet begun when Sarah Elizabeth Matheney, daughter of Andrew N. 
Matheney, shoe cobbler, was born at St. Francisville, just across the Des 
Moines river from Keokuk, March 8, 1861. She served the Rebekah Assembly 
of Iowa Odd Fellows for more than forty years. When elected to the office in 
1891, 74 lodges had a membership of 4,000. When Elizabeth Matheney re- 
signed Oct. 25, 1936, this had increased to well over 50,000 in more than 600 
lodges. She was a Methodist, and Civic League member. Her death took place 
in the 1940’s. 


Maruias, Miss LituiAn F.: Art was her metier, a subject she taught in the 
public schools of Minneapolis for 25 years. When she moved in retirement to 
St. Petersburg, Fla. in 1953, she continued to paint, some of her work shown 
in art exhibits winning acclaim. In young years she was a pupil in St. Louis 
and Chicago art schools. Miss Mathias was the daughter of banker Abram J. 
and Emma Mathias, the family home being at 620 Orleans. She died at 86 in 
Florida. 


Mat tess, Mrs. Leonarp: (Josephine Ingalls) Woman of many talents, civic 
leader. In 1913 she stepped into the breach when sharp feeling developed over 
a plan to erect needed Keokuk public school buildings, and, at the head of a 
campaign, secured sufficient signers to a petition to insure construction. Before 
her marriage to Leonard Matless II, Jan. 9, 1894, she studied vocal and instru- 
mental music in Chicago, afterwards dramatic art in Boston, returned to lowa 
and taught school in Ft. Madison. Active in young people’s religious work, one 
of the leaders in establishing supervised playgrounds in Keokuk. For years in 
Westminster choir, and as an exceptional musician wrote cantatas, tried her 
hand at playwriting. The most prized possession in her 302 Fulton st. home was 
a 1690 Cremona violin. Mrs. Matless, traced her ancestry to England, 1629 on 
her paternal side, on her maternal, back to Saxe-Coburg. She was born in 
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Keokuk, daughter of Charles John and Lovinna Saxe Ingalls. When she died 
in the early 1930’s, Mrs. Matless was survived by her husband, a son and 
daughter, Leonard I., and Ruth. 

Miter, Miss EvizABETH BERNARD: ‘Taught the very young in kindergarten 
and primary grades. A contemporary said: “Her gentle, understanding nature, 
humorous turn and common sense made her especially fitted for the work.” 
She was the daughter of Henry R. and Elizabeth Mooar Miller, and grand- 
daughter of Judge Daniel Mooar, owner of Keokuk’s original gas company. 
James C. Davis, attorney, was her uncle. Once upon a time Elizabeth Miller 
was associated with Miss Mary Louise Bancroft in a school for toddlers. She 
was born Sept. 5, 1878 in Keokuk. Elizabeth Miller died at 48 on Dec. 11, 1926. 


Nop er, Mrs. JouHn B.: (Theresa Whalen) Successful woman grocer from the 
Seventies to the early 1900’s. Born in the late 1830's, she married a Cincinnati, 
O. native in 1857. Nodler supported his wife and five children with profits 
from a lower Main st. grocery, and when he died, the widow, in her thirties, 
continued the store under the name Mrs. ‘T. Nodler’s Grocery, which was a 
landmark at 329 Main for years. She sold between $70- and $80,000 worth of 
food supplies a year, phenomenal for the times. Before the first decade of the 
1900’s was gone, Theresa Nodler died and her son, John J., bookkeeper, 
assumed management of the business. When they were both in late years, Nodler 
married Mary (Mamie) E. Hubinger Weisman, whose first husband, Arthur 
Weisman was dead. Mamie Nodler, youngest daughter of John F. Hubinger, 
ran the grocery for several years after Nodler died just before World War I. By 
the early 1920's, the store was out of business. Mamie Hubinger Nodler died 
peacefully in her sleep at 312 Morgan st. in the early 1930’s, where neighbors 
found her surrounded by an array of skin creams and other beauty prepara- 
tions. Some think she was the fairest of the Hubinger daughters. (See Hub- 
inger family photograph. ) 

PEARSON, Mrs. FRANK C.: (Hazel A. Betts) One of Keokuk’s few stage and 
screen personalities, who took the professional name of Imogene Courtleigh, 
early 1900’s. At one time she was a circus performer, appearing in a novelty act 
with trained horses. She was married first to Nelson E. Craig, Cameron & 
Joyce official, and after his death married Pearson, an undertaker, in 1928. 
Born the daughter of Sylvester and Bertha (Hennemann) Betts in Muscatine, 
Ia., Sept. 22, 1888, Mrs. Pearson died in Tucson, Ariz. Dec. 30, 1961. 


Ranp, Mrs. GrorcE Dexter: (Sara McGaughey) She was the daughter of 
an Indiana lawyer who made speeches against entrance of the United States 
into war with Mexico in the 1840’s. She married a Keokuk lumberman and 
mayor for whom Rand park is named, the ceremony taking place at Green- 
castle, Ind., the bride’s home on Christmas Day, 1862. Rand was paymaster 
in the U. S. Navy on a Lincoln appointment. Mrs. Rand, who became a con- 
vert to Catholicism, was a graduate of St. Mary’s of the Woods College at 
Terre Haute. She served as president of the alumni, then was made honorary 
president for life. She was president of the Keokuk Woman’s Club for four 
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years and one of the organizers of the old-time Civic League. The Rand home 
at the northeast corner of Sixth and Timea had its first social function on the 
night of March 11, 1891, under Rand ownership, when Mrs. Rand as presi- 
dent, entertained the Keokuk Art Club. 

Reeves, Mrs. Davin E.: (Cora Belle Cook) School teacher from 1908 to 
1947. Once assistant principal of the first Carey school, taught in Junior High. 
Her husband, a coal merchant, was one of the first motion picture theater 
owners in Keokuk. (‘The LaSalle at Sixth and Main.) Mrs. Reeves, born on a 
farm near Salem, Ia., Sept. 18, 1871, daughter of Obediah and Elizabeth 
Fisher Cook, was a Christian Scientist, died Nov. 30, 1958. 


Ricu, Mrs. Appison H.: (Elia Adele Malapert) Her life ended tragically. 
She married Rich, salesman for the Purity Oats Co., Keokuk, Oct. 6, 1908. 
After his death in the late 1930’s she became a receptionist in a mortuary, and 
just before the holidays of 1960, while living in Quincy, IIl., departed for 
Texas to visit relatives. On Dec. 12, a message stated that Mrs. Rich had been 
killed in a railroad accident. When her train stopped at Emporia, Kas., she 
alighted for a few moments but did not return to her seat. A woman passenger 
notified the conductor and upon investigation, Mrs. Rich’s body was found 
on the railroad track several miles outside the city. Supposition was she made 
a last desperate effort to cling to the moving train on re-boarding it, and lost 
her hold. She was the daughter of Ernest Malapert, born March 12, 1880 in 
Osage, Kan. She was buried in Keokuk, left an adopted daughter, Mrs. Martha 
Rich Hentzel of Quincy. The Addison Rich home was at 802 Franklin for 
years, later occupied by Mrs, Lydia C. Ballinger (Hawkins) and others. 
RINGLAND, Mrs. JouHN Newton: (Jane Bane) A little old lady with a cer- 
tain aristocratic bearing came to Keokuk around 1890 and set up housekeep- 
ing on North Seventh st. just back of the old Medical College. Her family 
had been reared, and her three sons were successful men, one a prosperous 
farmer, the other two Presbyterian ministers. Her daughter Mollie was her 
companion. One son, the Rev. E. B. Ringland, together with Dr. Dodge, father 
of Chas. H. Dodge, early 1900’s Keokuk theater owner, had a sanitarium,— 
some called “the water cure’—at the northwest edge of the Hamilton city 
park, says Pearl Gordon Vestal, historian. Jane Bane was born in Washington 
county, Pennsylvania, May 22, 1824, daughter of Adam and Mary Weir. In 
1851 she moved to Pilot Grove, Ia. and when her husband died she taught 
school, riding back and forth on horseback, her children sitting fore and aft. 
Mrs. Ringland died October 10, 1909 “leaving a better legacy than gold,” one 
biographer noted. 

SacE, Mrs. Witt1AM NE.son (lst): (Florence I. Stafford) Reigned as one 
of Keokuk’s social matrons for forty years. She gave liberally to charity, 
made over and modernized the big Sage home at 711 Franklin, even outdoing 
Clara Baker Sherill who once owned it. Florence Stafford, born July 1, 1873, 
daughter of Sandy and Louise Cooper Stafford, Clark county farmers, married 
Sage, April 10, 1894 in Kahoka. They lived in Alexandria until 1905, moved 
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to Keokuk where he was a grain buyer for the Hubinger Co. She was a Presby- 
terian. Buried in Kahoka. 

SawYER, Mrs. Hazen I.: (Marcia Louise Jenkins) She filled the brief, 40- 
year span of her life with noteworthy achievements. She married Lawyer 
Sawyer after graduating from the music department of Rockford College, 
played the pipe organ in Westminster church for years, was a charter member 
of the YWCA and Monday Music Club. When she passed away she was vice- 
regent of the Iowa Society, Daughters of the American Revolution. In her 
memory, the church attached a bronze memorial tablet to the organ. Marcia 
Jenkins Sawyer, one of the daughters of Dr. George F. and Charlotte Van 
Wagenen Jenkins, was born July 16, 1873. The date of her demise was April 
10,1914. 

SHELDON, Mrs. CLAupDE ALLEN: (Clara Idella Perdew) School teacher and 
principal at Carey and at Torrence, a strict, old-fashioned disciplinarian. She 
was born in Keokuk, June 12, 1861, her parents John and Maria Vrooman 
Perdew. She married Sheldon, New York native, in 1886. Clara Sheldon saw 
to it that 100 of her former pupils contributed to the Chief Keokuk statue fund 
of the D.A.R., an organization in which she once served as regent. She died 
July 19, 1920, survived by her younger son, Allyn. Her older son, John Perdew, 
died at sea at the time of the first World War. The Sheldon home, built by the 
mother at 1422 Fulton st., today serves as the residence of the administrator of 
Graham Hospital. 

STOCKING, Mrs. W. F.: (Patty Miller) This was the second daughter of Samuel 
Freeman Miller, justice of the United States Supreme Court. She spent her 
early life in Keokuk at 318 North Fifth st., today’s home of Mrs. W. Frank 
(Josephine) Brown. Like her father she had a strong will. She married Col. 
Stocking in Washington, D. C. and when he died three years later, the young 
widow lived abroad a number of years, three of them in Vienna. Patty Miller 
Stocking was an amateur artist in her Washington years, had literary ability, 
contributing to periodicals. Letters about her travels in Europe and the Near 
East were the principal subjects. Shé met with a distressing accident* in the 
Winter of 1894 while trying to save the house where she was boarding, from 
fire. (*Washington Sketch Book by Ida Hinman.) 


SuTTON, Mrs. Witu1AM P.: (Neva Hollowell) Daughter of a Civil War Union 
sutler, daughter-in-law of the first engineer to bring a locomotive into Keokuk, 
1850’s, wife of a plumbing contractor. A tall, dark-eyed girl of 25, she married 
Sutton in April, 1897. Her cottage at the head of North Fourth st. where she 
lived was surrounded by a riot of colorful flowers, her hobby. She was a charter 
member of the Garden Club, held a 50-year membership in the Rebekahs. She 
was born Dec. 3, 1872, daughter of Austin E., and Martha Johnson Hollowell 
at Salem, Ia. Episcopalian. She died Dec. 31, 1956. 

Tirus, Mrs. Witu1Am H.: (Clara Robertson) A Scottish couple, Hugh and 
Mary Sinton Robertson, were her parents, who for years had their home at 
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328 North Second st. where Helen, widow of the late Judge George Lloyd 
Norman, has lived for years. Old Hugh Robertson, who resembled Santa 
Claus with flowing white beard and stout build, was secretary of the Iowa 
State Insurance Co. when he wasn’t a wholesale grocer. Daughter Clara al- 
ways helped him prepare for the annual Robert Burns birthday celebration, 
for the Robertsons were Perthshire people. Out would come the clan’s tartan 
with its red background, crossed with bars of olive green and purple. Then as 
Clara played the piano, the laird of the manor and his Mary danced the “‘hee- 
land fling.” Clara married W. J. Ruddick of a prominent Keokuk and Indiana 
family and when he died four years later left her with a daughter Charlotte 
who grew up to marry Earl Collins. Clara, after a widowhood of 15 years, 
married Titus, a manufacturers agent, and a widower. When he too died, the 
widow lived in Europe for long periods. She died some years ago. 

Wuire, Mrs. Jostau Roun: (Helen Bancroft) For more than thirty years, 
assistant public librarian, from the early 1920’s to the 1950’s. Previously she was 
a stenographer before the first World War at the Iowa State Insurance Co. 
She was the daughter of an early 1900’s physician, Dr. Walton Bancroft, and 
his wife, Emily Oakes, the family home at 609 High st., neighbors of the Bart- 
ruffs, Roots, Erharts, McElroys, the Orion Clemenses. She married White, 
member of a Keokuk family, June 23, 1895, when he was owner of the Keokuk 
Bag Co. The Whites moved to Chicago when he became advertising manager 
of the International Harvester Co. After his death, the wife returned to Keo- 
kuk to live with her sister, and died Feb. 26, 1959. Helen Bancroft White, at 
the time of her passing, was the oldest member of the First Congregational 
church in point of association. Her birthplace was LaSalle, IIl. 

YOUNKER, Mrs. SAMUEL: No one wrote more engagingly about the women of 
Iowa in her time than Winona Reeves. Her biography of Mrs. Younker proves 
this: A brave pioneer, an exemplary mother, and a woman of broad charity. 
When the womanly virtues are summed up they are compassed in these three: 
to face life and its hardships bravely, to be a good mother, and to ‘love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’ ” The father of Mrs. Younker was Falk Cohen, a rabbi, 
college professor, author, linguist. His family was “rich in cluture but poor 
in this world’s goods.”” When she was 15 years old, the parents brought the 
daughter to America from Kurnick, Prussia, where she was born Nov. 17, 1839. 
She married Younker in 1863 and they had six children—Aaron, Nettie, Falk, 
Isaac, Gertrude and Marcus. Younker helped organize the B’Nai Israel church 
at Eighth and Blondeau in Keokuk. The sons of the Younkers, with their un- 
cles, were responsible for opening Younker Brothers store in Des Moines three 
generations ago. Manassas Younker, one of the original brothers, father of 
Isaac S. (Ike) and Katherine (Kate) known affectionately in today’s Keokuk, 
established his own dry goods store which bore the family name for many 
years, at the southeast corner of Fifth and Main. All of the older members of 
the family, in its several branches, have been dead for years. 


When Annie Wittenmyer Marched With Grant 


Sever months of Yankee siege at Vicksburg were at an end, the fate of the 
Confederacy sealed, and on the Fourth of July in 1863, General Grant 
rode triumphantly into the city with 50,000 of his troops. ‘This was the turn- 
ing point of the Civil War. 

Picking up her skirts and stepping lively to the wheel hub of an ambulance 
wagon, a woman in her middle thirties, with snow-white hair and a fresh, clean 
look, hoisted herself next to the soldier on the seat with the reins in his hand. 
Then, her bright blue eyes fixed on the 400 yards of difficult terrain ahead, she 
moved on with the General and his legions into eternal fame. 

This strange, feminine touch to the hushed scene of carnage, death and a 
surrendering foe was furnished by Mrs. Annie ‘Turner Wittenmyer* of Keokuk. 


ANNIE TURNER WITTENMYER 


She was there by every right, for pinned inside an ample pocket of her worn 
and dusty grey dress was an important piece of paper. 

“To All Commanders of Military Personnel: The bearer shall be passed 
without question through all lines and at all times. (Signed) U. S. Grant.” 

Annie Wittenmeyer, appointed by act of the state legislature as Iowa sani- 
tation agent in army camps of the state’s soldiers, was in the war from start 
to finish, though the error is some times made in thinking of her as an army 
nurse. She was more, for she fought constantly, tooth and nail, against official 


* lowa archives of the Grand Army of the Republic, supplied by the G.A.R. department secretary, 
Amy Noll, Des Moines provide this information: “She (Mrs. Wittenmyer) was at Vicksburg when 
that city surrendered and entered with Grant’s army. Soon afterward she came north and, 
visiting the principal cities of lowa, secured abundant supplies for all (military) hospitals down 
the Mississippi River.” 
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stubbornness and procrastination in keeping the camps free of disease and filth, 
and supplied with proper food and medicine. 

Annie Wittenmyer held the hands of hundreds of dying soldiers, helped 
them say their final words to the God of Battles, promised them that their 
children would be looked after and kept this pledge by seeing to it that the 
first soldiers’ orphans’ home in America was built here in Iowa at Davenport. 

Her life was dedicated to the welfare of the Iowa soldier, and Vicksburg, 
with *twirty-two of the state’s fighting units engaged in the long strife, 
furnished her with enormous opportunity to serve. 

At war’s beginning in *61, Annie Wittenmyer’s first work was the organiza- 
tion of women’s aid societies for soldiers throughout Iowa. This done, she 
inspected field hospitals saw that medical incompetents were weeded out. 
Meanwhile the women’s aid groups were furnishing food, clothing and medicine. 

In “A History of Iowa People,” Cyrenus Cole made the pronouncement 
that “the supreme genius of mercy among Iowa women was Mrs. Annie Wit- 
tenmyer of Keokuk. She became the great mother of the Iowa men in the 
war. She was a mother of the human crowd by nature.” 

The wartime government adopted the Wittenmyer sanitation methods, 
and, as time moved on, she became the personal friend of Lincoln, Grant, 
Logan, Stanton, Seward and other patriots of the day. She visited the Great 
Emancipator in the White House, and Grant gave her highest praise: ‘‘No 
soldier on the firing line gave more heroic service than she.” 

Today, Congressman Fred Schwengel of the First Iowa District, devoted 
Wittenmyer historian, declares: 

“Annie Turner Wittenmyer was the greatest woman in America in her 
time. She gave fifty years of her life to philanthropic projects. Lincoln and 
the United States Christian Commission put her in charge of the diet kitchens 
of the Union Army hospitals which became a permanent part of the U.S. 
Army.” 

‘A letter from her at Pitsburg Landing, Tenn., where the Battle of Shiloh 
was fought in early April, 1862, reported that “mangled bodies, wounded, 
dying and dead are lying around me in all directions.” ‘Two weeks later she was 
enroute by boat up the Tennessee river with supplies of eggs and butter from 
Iowa, traveling with a pass signed by Secretary of War Stanton. In a June com- 
munique to the Hawkeye homefolk she requested large food supplies, drawers 
and palm leaf fans for her soldiers. Annie’s requests were ever commands to 
the homefolk. | 

By 1870, the parade of the Grand Army in Washington in which she had 
taken part at the close of the war, was now only a memory. Mrs. Wittenmyer 
gave up her Keokuk home and moved to Philadelphia. In the late 1880's, 
she bought a farm at Sanatoga, Pa. and lived there the rest of her life. 

But in postbellum days, and still under 40, she was to have many more 
years of public life and acclaim. Boston’s Tremont ‘Temple was alive with 
women from all over the nation on the 13th of August, 1890, the eighth an- 
nual convention of the Woman’s Relief Corps being in full swing. 


* Among the lowa volunteer infantry regiments were the 3rd, 8th, 9th, 10th, 19th, 22d, 30th, 
comprising around 7,000 fighting men in addition to the cavalry, artillery and other state 
combat units. 
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Seated in the president’s chair was Annie Turner Wittenmyer. She arose 
to report on a year that for business and activity rivaled any she had known 
on the war-time marches with her soldiers in blue. Now she was the skilled 
parliamentarian, for she had served as president of the national Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union (WCTU) from 1874 to 1879. 


In her swan song as president of the WRC she recalled that seven years 
previously the membership numbered a handful, 42. Now it was 100,000 “and 
we have in the treasuries of the local corps throughout the land $156,000. The 
name of the WRC has become a precious household word throughout the re- 
public.” 


True words, but when Annie Wittenmyer was near the end of her life 
and in straitened circumstances, a niggardly congress gave her a pension of 
$25 a month. She had spent thousands of dollars of her own money on public 
and military projects for which there was no reimbursement, and none ex- 
pected. 

At the time of the WRC session, Mrs. Wittenmyer introduced renowned 
Clara Barton whose work among the wounded on Civil War battlefields 
formed a notable page in history. Said Mrs. Wittenmyer: “She is one whom 
I have known and loved for many years and one whom we learned to love 
with double affection in the great Johnstown (flood) affliction,—the president 
of the American Red Cross. Ladies, salute her!” 


It fell to the lot of Annie Wittenmyer as well, to present Julia Ward Howe, 
writer of the Battle Hymn of the Republic. 


Annie Wittenmyer’s last plea on the convention floor, more than seventy 
years ago, was for recognition of the rights of the Negro race. 


“T cannot forget,” said she, “that our white soldiers, fleeing, at times, for 
their lives, were often glad to sleep in beds, and share the coarse food of the 
Negro people. I never heard, in all of those terrible years, of a colored man, 
woman or child proving a traitor to the Union cause.” 


Annie Turner was born 135 years ago on Aug. 26, 1827, in the home of 
her grandfather, Simeon Smith, Jr. at Sandy Springs, Adams county, Ohio, the 
daughter of John G. and Elizabeth Cathelia Turner, Kentuckians. When she 
was 20, Annie married William Wittenmyer, Jacksonville, O. merchant, and 
three years later the couple moved to Keokuk where they became the parents 
of five children. All except one of these, Charles A., died in childhood. 

When Annie Wittenmyer came to Keokuk to live for more than a score 
of years, she opened a free school in her home, and a Sunday school depart- 
ment in the Chatham Square church at Seventh and Morgan. 

A Keokuk man of means interested in Mrs. Wittenmyer’s projects among 
the young gave her $3,000 in cash with the suggestion she buy books for what 
became one of the first, if not the first, public library in the town. She went 
to Chicago, spent every cent of the fund in purchase of volumes which she 
shipped to Keokuk. 

Mrs. Wittenmyer, who once lived in and owned the ancient brick house 
at the southwest corner of Eleventh and Blondeau, died in her 73d year Feb. 2, 
1900, shortly after the dawning of the 20th century. She was buried at Sana- 
tonga where there is a monument to her name and deeds. 


Kate Williams Swings High, Swings Low 


Oz: thing is clear: It was fortunate that Kate, second daughter of Keokuk’s 
early day Ross B. Hughes wasn’t born twins for the strain on public morale 
could have been doubly great. 

This was especially true after she married George H. Williams, her third 
husband, who was attorney general of the United States in President Ulysses 
Grant’s first administration. 

When she went to Washington to take her place among the cabinet wives, 
Kate exploded upon the capital like a Fourth of July night fireworks finale. 
Someone earlier in her life had pinned the sobriquet, “Dashing Kate” on this 
gay, ambitious young woman and she seemed forever determined to live up to it. 

Hughes,* penniless, left his family in southern Illinois in the early 1840’s, 
made his way to Keokuk to find work and ultimate wealth. Dr. Isaac Galland, 
saint, sinner, counterfeiter, publisher, and practitioner of medicine took the 
newcomer in hand and gave him a job. 

Hughes became owner of a steamboat, made money, put up a cooperage 
at the corner of Second and Johnson, made much more money. He first tried 
farming and failed. The life was too tame. 

His wife died soon after he came to Keokuk and at a party one night he 
challenged any eligible young woman to marry him. A Miss Barnum took the 
dare, a preacher was called and, a quarter hour later, the wedding ceremony 
was performed. 

There were two other Hughes daughters, the eldest of whom married 
Daniel Cram, builder of the old Dr. George F. Jenkins home at 629 High. He 
made a fortune in California in 1852, returning to Keokuk heavy with gold 
specie, and in time to lose it in the 1857 panic. He landed a job in the San 
Francisco mint, moved next to Utah and never returned to Keokuk. 

The youngest Hughes daughter, Hettie, ran away to marry a cabin boy 
on a river boat, but soon rid herself of him. She was, says Jim Reid’s Old 
Settlers, “bold, adventurous, lived a fast life.” 

On the night of Jan. 3, 1848, the cooper shop burned to the ground, but, 
working feverishly, Hughes had a new barrel factory in operation a week later. 
Kate, who could kick a shapely limb eight feet high, was one to celebrate an 
occasion like this, and off went invitations in rhyme to Keokuk’s 2,000 popu- 
lation and the countryside, to attend a “grand, fancy ball.” There were ten 
verses in all. Sample: 


Oh, yes, oh, yes, oh, yes!* Come one, come all, 

On Tuesday, the 20th, is the Grand, Fancy Ball, 

Where grades of distinction will never be known, 

°Twixt gentry of country, and loafers of town. 

Come hie to the mansion, for there it will be 

The most splendid sight you ever did see, 

The mansion is kept by a Methodist priest, 

Who of sins the most common thinks dancing’s the least. 
(*Oyez. Hear ye.) 


* Virginia Wilcox Ivins wrote: “It was not long before he was on the high road to wealth.” 
Of Kate Williams she said: “She was a remarkable woman whose history far outruns any 
romance of fiction.” The Hughes house in 1916 was “an old, rambling frame at First and 
Bank sts.’ 
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Kate Hughes’ first husband was one of the Ivinses, who from accounts 
was a dull, grumpy man whom she soon discarded. 


Her second mate was A. K. George, a state agent who dressed in flashy 
style and was “fa fast man.” They went by ox cart to California in the early 
Fifties, joining the gold hunt. George died out there, and Kate, widowed and 
lonely, went back to Connecticut to visit her husband’s people. Next she re- 
turned to Keokuk to teach piano lessons, briefly, then went to Oregon to visit 
her older sister. 


The first wife of George Williams was another Kate, daughter of Ver- 
planck Van Antwerp, Keokuk pioneer and Des Moines River engineer, whom 
he married in 1850 in the first St. John’s Episcopal parish service. The rites 
took place in the First Presbyterian church at Second and Concert with the 
Rev. Otis Hackett, Episcopal priest officiating.* 


Kate Van Antwerp Williams bore three children in her thirteen years of 
wedded life, and died in 1863. 

Kate Hughes Ivins George met attorney Williams in Oregon where he 
had gone from Keokuk in 1853 as chief justice of the territory, and they were 
married midway in the Civil War. 

Monroe Reid dealt less than kindly with Williams, husband of the two 
Kates: “He was a green, gawky, overgrown young man when he came to Ft. 
Madison without money or friends and hard up for clothes. He wore a grey, 
tweed frock coat, and trousers that were too short by several inches. He very 
much resembled an escaped lunatic.” Kind Daniel F. Miller, the first, took 
him into his office, fed and clothed him and made him a law partner. 

Williams’ appointment to a cabinet post in 1869 opened wide the doors 
of Washington society to Kate, which led the 1879 Lee County History to say: 
“Little did she or any one else imagine as she ‘hoed it down’ to dances on the 
puncheon floor in Keokuk in the 1840's, that “in less than half a century she 
would be in a position to command the use of landaus* and other gorgeous 
means of conveyance”’ to call on the families of senators and cabinet members. 

The Illustrated Washington (D.C.) Chronicle of Jan. 24, 1875, reporting 
New Year’s society affairs said: “Mrs. Williams, who is par excellence, the 
most elegant and distingué in appearance, extends to all a gracious greeting 
which makes even the stranger feel-at ease. Her toilette was exquisite and 
characterized by the usual taste and style for which she is noted.” 

Kate had, indeed, come a long way from the rough and tumble Keokuk 
surroundings and the aroma of the Johnson st. cooper shop. 

Mary Clemmer Ames in her Ten Years in Washington (1877) describes 
the inaugural ball: “On the platform President and Mrs. Grant sat, the central 
figures. A little to the rear were Mrs. Hamilton Fish, wife of the Secretary of 
State, lovely and serene; just behind her were Mrs. Boutwell, wife of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and Miss Boutwell. Then were Mrs. Cresswell, the Post- 
master General’s wife, handsome Mrs. George H. Williams, wife of the At- 
torney General, and motherly Mrs. Delano, wife of the Secretary of the Inter- 
*The “happy couple,” noted William L. Talbott’s unabridged history of St. John’s church, 

“celebrated the nuptials by a trip on the steamer Mary Stephens. It was one of the gala 
events of (early) Keokuk.” 


* Landau, an enclosed, horse-drawn carriage with top in two sections that could be raised or 
lowered independently. 
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ior.” 
None could foresee the dark days, peppered with intrigue, that lay ahead 
for “Dashing Kate” Williams near the end of Grant’s first administration, when 


she was being accused by high government officials with perpetration of das- 
tardly deeds. 


When the finger of suspicion and accusation was pointed at his wife after 
a series of poison pen letters to wives of cabinet members and Secretary of War 
Belknap, Williams resigned his office and moved heatedly to Kate’s defense. 
The press called the turbulence “The Cabinet Scandal.” 


On Aug. 19, 1875, a Washington newspaper stated that suspicion was 
fastened upon Kate Williams after a note from Solicitor Wilson of the treasury 
department was sent to a member of the cabinet. 


“We finally succeeded in touching bottom in the matter of the anonymous 
correspondence,” said Wilson. “The writer of the letters was Mrs. George H. 
Williams,—three to Belknap, and one to Mrs. George M. Robeson (wife of the 
Secretary of the Navy.) The proof is, in our judgment, conclusive, both from 
the extrinsic circumstances, and on comparing the writings. The letters to 
Belknap are infamous and would provoke murder if the author was a man.” 


Belknap, another Keokukian, was having mountainous woes with his ‘Tom- 
linson wives because of alleged undercover post-tradership sales by the women. 
Two years later, his own goose was cooked, and he, like Williams, was on the 
outside of government officialdom, looking in. The wives had had their inning. 


Williams branded the charge that Kate engaged “in the disgraceful and 
ageravating business” as false. But there was more to come, About the time 
of the letter-writing incidents, three abortive attempts were made to burn some 
old Washington Navy Yard buildings. Mrs. Belknap and Mrs. Robeson were 
being accused in some quarters by the writer of unsigned letters with these 
criminal activities. 


Kate Williams called on Mrs. Belknap to pay a social visit and as they 
sat alone, said a capital newswriter, Mrs. Williams asked Mrs. Belknap if she 
had received “‘any of those vile, anoymous letters” then being sent to Washing- 
ton society people. Mrs. Belknap replied that she had, “and, looking hard at 
Mrs. Williams added: ‘And I know the author.’ Mrs. Williams colored, be- 
came extremely embarrassed and shortly took her leave, without again referring 
to the letters.” 


In the midst of their troubles, the Williamses headed back to Oregon 
where the former head of the Justice Department resumed law practive. He 
died at 81, April 4, 1910 in Portland, and was buried in Riverview cemetery 
and it is assumed that Kate lies beside him. 


Kate Hughes Ivins George Williams was stepmother of Kate Van Antwerp 
Williams’ children, and one likes to believe that she cared for them as if they 
were her own. For despite social-climbing malfunction she had known and 
was capable of great affection. 

(Bibliography: Oregon Historical Quarterly Vol. 47, Sept., 1946, also History of 
the Bench and Bar of Oregon are sources of some of the events of the Williamses in 
that state.) 


Night Of The Stork And Elsa Maxwell 


| beat girls who want to become known around the world when they grow 
up should practice their piano lessons. ‘They should think in this regard of 
Keokuk-born Elsa Maxwell, for if it hadn’t been for those faithful, if tedious, 
hours at the keyboard, she would never have become known, chances are, as an 
international hostess to the rich and famous. 

Following Elsa, even at 81, would be something like pursuing a jet plane 
with a kiddie-car. Over late years, for example, two of the things she has done 
in the notoriety department included going to Uruguay in Latin America to 
receive honors for her contribution to the game of Canasta; sailing from the 
Grand Canal in Venice aboard an ocean liner for Greece with 113 socially 
prominent American bluebloods, who, as the Associated Press said, had “bulg- 
ing bankrolls.” 

In September, 1953, Elsa rode a burro into the grand ballroom of a Biar- 
ritz, France hotel to enliven an $85,000 party given by the Marquis de Cuevas, 
grandson of the first John D. Rockefeller. Some of those invited declined to 
attend because they thought the party too ostentatious. Among those who did 
show up were King Humbert of Italy, the Aga Khan and his wife at the time, 
ex-King Farouk of Egypt, King Leopold of Belgium, and, in a minor key, 
Marlene Dietrich and Greta Garbo of the U. S. cinema. 

The year before that event Elsa published her autobiography, “R.S.V.P., 
Elsa Maxwell’s Own Story.” (Little Brown.) She declared in its riotous pages 
that while she won a beauty contest as an infant, she had become a fading 
beauty at the age of 4. 

In early 1949, Miss Maxwell took time out to come to Hamilton, IIl., 
Keokuk’s shy little neighbor, to make a speech before a luncheon club. So far as 
any one knows, no one in her native town has ever invited her back for a 
similar occasion. 

In the 1950's, early 1960's, Elsa was living elbow to elbow in the Waldorf 
Towers, New York City, with celebrities Herbert Hoover, former president; 
James A. Farley who was proposed for president; Charles A. Edison, son of 
Thomas A.; former King Edward VIII of England and his wife; Cole Porter, 
composer, and others on the same social plateau. 

In July, 1960, Elsa Maxwell signed to do a series of radio and TV com- 
mercials for a wine manufacturer, and for a drug firm’s headache remedy. 
When asked by the announcer if she’s ever tasted better wine than her spon- 
sor’s she replied: “Well, I’ve tasted better, I believe.” 

Writers and comedians have spoofed Elsa’s large, dumpy figure through 
the years. Earl Wilson said in the Des Moines Daily Register: “The only exer- 
cise I ever get on my news beat is taking a brisk run around Elsa Maxwell.” 
Robert Q. Lewis, funny man of the air waves, asked a woman guest: “What 
can be seen on a sailboat that takes up yards and yards and can be seen for 
miles and miles.” The answer: “Elsa Maxwell’s bikini.” 

At times she went to a famous watering place, Cap d’Antibes, among mil- 
lionaires, pines, palms and the villas of the rich. Those around included the 
Duke and Dutchess of Windsor—with whom Elsa was on the outs for several 
years—Haile Selassie of Ethiopia, and Joseph P. Kennedy, father of the 
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president. 

When Maria Callas, Italian operatic star, was severely criticized in the 
press for one of her performances, Elsa hastened to her side with comforting 
words, and gave the news corps a dressing-down for their cruelty to the singer. 
Later, Elsa was on Jack Paar’s show and created a small storm by telling the 
world “Winchell is finished.” 


Miss Maxwell has had her detractors, resentful, it’s said, because of her 
rise to fame. One woman said of her: “She is a hideous personality, a fright- 
ful bore, a professional party-giver at a price, and uncontrollable gossip.” 
(Newsweek, 1958.) The Des Moines Register had picture underlines: “Keokuk 
Girl Elsa Maxwell takes time out to light her cigarette during one of numerous 
press conferences.’ She enjoys cigars too. 


Elsa had a life-long soft spot in her heart for her father. In a 1949 radio- 
cast she said of Keokuk insurance dealer Jim Maxwell: “I had a wonderful 
father. I was his only child. In 1907 he sent for me and said: ‘I’m going to 
die and have nothing to leave you. You’ve got to go out into the world and 
make your own living. How are you going to do it? You’re nothing much to 
look at and never will be. You haven’t any money but I’m going to leave you 
a legacy in three simple rules. If you follow them, the world will be your oyster. 


“ ‘First never be afraid of ‘they.’ People are afraid of ‘they’ more than 
any one else in this world. Don’t be terrified by what “they” might say, do, 
mightn’t like. 

“ “The second rule is even more important. Never collect inanimate ob- 
jects. You can’t do it, for they collect you. I own nothing except absolute es- 
sentials. I’ve been as free as air and it’s wonderful. 

“The third rule: always laugh at yourself first. Everybody has a ridicu- 
lous side and the whole world loves to laugh at somebody else. You do the 
laughing at yourself first, and the laughter of others falls off as harmlessly as if 
you were in golden armor.’ ” 

Miss Maxwell has always been good “copy” for the press, especially the 
photographers. At a national convention of lensmen there was a picture of 
Elsa in bed with a skunk, and a national columnist wrote that “Elsa, the caviar, 
champagne doll (sic) feasts in her dressing room on a corned beef sand- 
wich, a shot of Scotch and a dill pickle.” 

Hal Boyle, AP columnist, found out she’d given 2,000 parties around the 
world by the time she reached her 74th birthday, and on that occasion she 
branded Arthur Godfrey as “the greatest bore that ever lived,” who was one of 
several she’d hate to be cast up on an island with including Elvis Presley, King 
Farouk, Liberace and Jimmy Hoffa. 

“I’m young and fresh at 74,” said she. “I roar with laughter. It’s because 
I’m alive. Why? Because I can say ‘No’ to bores.” 

At the age of 4 or 5, she changed her first name from Elsie to Elsa because 
she didn’t like the former. 

“Most rich people are the poorest people I know. Guilt complexes from 
the way they made, married or inherited money warp their normal outlets of 
warmth and vitality.” 

As for money: “It has been said that I received regular handouts from 
people, notably Mrs. Millicent Hearst and Cole Porter—that I exploit friends, 
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charge social climbers heavy fees, blackmail people for keeping scandal out of 
the papers. The only shred of truth in all this is the assistance Mrs. Hearst has 
given me. All other charges are utterly false.” 


The publishers of her R.S.V.P. in a piece of promotional material decided: 
“Fabulous is the word for Elsa Maxwell. On her 70th birthday she gave a 
dinner party at Maxim’s in Paris for eighteen guests, “because I never receive 
a check there. When I ask for the bill, Albert goes through the customary by- 
play of murmuring: ‘I’m sorry, Mademoiselle, it is lost.’ 


“She was wearing an elegant gown that would have cost any one else 
400,000 francs, the equivalent of $1,100. “It was made for me by Jean Desses, 
who gives me fourteen dresses a year.’ ” 


The first party she ever gave for royalty cost $7 for a dozen guests. Prin- 
cess Helene Victoria, Queen Victoria’s daughter “sat on the floor of my tiny, 
two-room apartment in a converted stable in London and had the time of her 
life with three young music hall troupers named Noel Coward, Bea Lillie and 
Gertrude Lawrence.” 

“What makes Elsa run?” the book publishers asked. “When she was 12 
in San Francisco, she was told she wouldn’t be invited to a certain party be- 
cause her family was too poor. ‘I swore to myself I would give great parties 
all over the world to which everyone would want to come, but the rich would 
be invited only if they had something more important to offer than money.’ ” 


There has always been the story that Elsa Wyman Maxwell was born 
in a Keokuk theater box on the night of May 24, 1881, during a performance 
of the opera, ““Mignon.” She confirms this in her book, but in response to in- 
quiry by the author, her secretary, Anne T. Wallace, says she was “born in the 
Town Hall of that time.” This is highly improbable as the city offices were in 
the Odd Fellows building at Seventh and Main, and not equipped for theatri- 
cals. 


There were two opera houses in Keokuk when Elsa was born—the Gib- 
bons, northeast corner of Sixth and Main, and the Keokuk Opera House at 26 
North Sixth. It was in this latter that the stork alighted and caused something 
of a stir as soprano and infant were in voice rivalry. 


Babe and mother were hustled off to Grandmother Wyman’s house, living 
temporarily at 415 High st., and shortly thereafter, for the duration of Elsa’s 
Keokuk stay, at 318 North Fourth. 


After the Maxwells moved to San Francisco in the Eighties, Elsa was 
educated in Miss West’s Private School, the University of California and the 
Sorbonne in Paris. In 1907 she was a song writer, published 80 compositions; 
organized golf courses and clubs, took up radio when it came along, syndicated 
a newspaper column, appeared in movies (Hotel for Women; Riding into 
Society; Throwing a Party; The Lady and the Lug; Stage Door Canteen, 
among them.) 


One can’t be neutral about his feelings for Elsa Maxwell. Either he thinks 
she’s immense—which she is—or he has no desire to follow her high sassiety 
antics. Some who have gone up the ladder to fame have shied clear of admit- 
ting their Keokuk nativity. Elsa never has. She states right out it was her 
birth place and home town. 


Ida Hinman Dips Pen On Capital Society 


he name Keokuk bulked large on the political and social horizons in 
Washington, the nation’s capital, from the 1870’s through the 1890's. The 
midwest town had members in the cabinets of several presidents, as well as in 
congress and the U.S. Supreme Court. 
“Are there any more good men left in Keokuk?” became a frequent in- 
quiry,—one that has been heard little since the turn of the century. 
Belknap, Curtis, Williams, McCrary, Howell, Miller, Noble, Kilbourne 
were among those on the Washington scene in the preceding 30 to 35 years. 


Naturally, their womenfolk went along with them and played their part 
in social activities. After a time there came to be quite a colony of Keokuk 
people in Washington, who moved together in pleasant surroundings. 


Botsford B. Hinman, secretary of the Keokuk Canning Co., who pre- 
ferred his Chatham Square Methodist church Sunday school superintendency 
to all of the folderol of society, was a real estate dealer, and was listed as “a 
capitalist’ in the city directory. He built an integrated lot of houses at Eighth 
and Morgan sts. in the 1850’s, which he called “Hinman Row.” 

One of his daughters, Ida, wrote for newspapers and was classified 
in the early 1890's as “journalist.” 

She went to Washington with a pad of paper, and some well-sharpened 
pencils to join up with the Keokuk colony. There she did a good job of 
reporting affairs on the social scene for a string of newspapers. Not only 
that, she turned out a highly creditable ‘““The Washington Sketch Book: A 
Society Souvenir,” that was handsomely illustrated with portraits of promi- 
nent people “and fifty views of public buildings and statues.” 

Date of publication was in 1895 and bore a flyleaf inscription: 

“To My Precious Mother, the influence of whose Christian character, 
whose unerring counsel, whose devoted love, and whose fervent prayers have 
sustained me in the long years that it has been my duty to stand alone in the 
great city, is this little volume affectionately dedicated.” 

Miss Hinman noted that the foot-long book, with bright red cover, was 
“a compilation from my letters which have appeared in journals of Phila- 
delphia, New York, Chicago, St. Louis and other cities,’ adding: “If it is 
not readable it certainly is beautiful.” 

The opening paragraph of this: “The social season at the national capital 
is inaugurated each winter with the President’s New Year’s reception at the 
White House. New Year, 1895 was an ideal winter’s day, clear, crisp, moder- 
ately cold, and full of sunshine.” 

The writer recorded; “The Bremdene and Mrs. Cleveland shook hands 
until 2 o’clock, when the doors were closed.” 

Ida Hinman, writer of social history, returned to Keokuk in the mid- 
Nineties to be with her widowed mother, and her sister Ella. At the time of 
the first World War she died, having successfully linked the bustle and sweeping 
skirt era with that of the horseless carriage. She stood firmly by the former 
period, however, driving her little spotted mare, “Dolly”, hitched to the fam- 
ily surrey, right up to the opening bugle of the conflict. 
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Bess Collier’s Book Of Memories 


hen a woman keeps a scrapbook, what, usually, does she preserve there- 

in? It depends. 

If she is a gentlewoman, well born, as Elizabeth Jean Collier was, she will 
have a wealth and a variety of unusual items. Some surprises. 

“Bess” Collier, youngest child of Alexander Collier, pioneer Keokuk busi- 
ness leader, began her memory book before the first World War, and when she 
died one early May morning in 1955, on the sunny side of eighty, she had a 
collection of clippings that reveal the many facets in the life of a busy, thought- 
ful woman. Busy in the town’s best social circles, busy with her always un- 
heralded altruism. 

Turning the pages, one’s eyes fall upon multiple interests—‘‘A Boulder with 
a History,” for example. The boulder at the northeast corner of Fifth and High 
streets, even today. 

“Superintendent William Aldrich (of the public schools) was doing some 
work in petrology at the University of Chicago under Dr. George. Seeing a 
specimen of jasper conglomerate, Prof. Aldrich said: “There is a boulder of 
this in Keokuk.’ Dr. George very politely but decidedly explained that there 
were no specimens to be found except at the Soo. 


“When home, Mr. Aldrich asked permission to take a small specimen from 
the base of the boulder, and sent it to the University to prove his claim, and it is 
there on exhibition, today.” 

Take Miss Collier’s choice of poetry. Verse of almost any type interested 
her: nature, affairs of the heart, the war, other themes. 


Charles Hanson Towne’s “Around the Corner, I have a friend, in this 
great city which has not end... .” Edgar Guest’s “Dreams” . . “One broken 
dream is not the end of dreaming, One shattered hope is not the end of all...” 

Here is Robert Burns’ “O, My Luve’s Like a Red, Red Rose . . . that’s 
newly sprung in June; O, my luve’s like the melodie, That’s sweetly played in 
titles so 

Helen Hunt Jackson’s “October” . . “O, suns and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, Ye cannot rival for one hour October’s bright 
blue weather.” 

“Little joys of every day” is a contributor’s poem in the Chicago Tribune, 
many years ago, and it must have pleased the keeper of this diary for there it is: 
“The hearts that seek for happiness, Find many roads and travel far, Un- 
heeded blossoms line the way, the little joys of every day.” 

And “Day By Day”, with its philosophical twist, bears the date, Nov. 14, 
rife 

“T heard a voice at evening softly say, “Bear not that yesterday into to- 
morrow. Nor load this week with last week’s load of sorrow,” from Atlantic 
Monthly. Another in the same vein: “Cheer Up,” which begins: ‘““What’s the 
use of being blue? No one’s got it in for you.” 

There is a snatch of rhyme from Alfred Edward Housman’s “A Shrop- 
shire Lad” that says: “Loveliest of trees, the cherry now, is hung with bloom 
along the bow. . .” Below it is another that caught and held the fancy of Bess 
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Collier —"The Land of Yesterday,” with its poignant message: “If one could 
only find the way, Into the Land of Yesterday, How I would thrust the miles 
aside, Rush up the quiet lane and then. . .” 


And of course, there is Alan Seegar’s immortal “I Have a Rendezvous with 
Death.” . . . “At some disputed barricade, When Spring comes ‘round with 
rustling shade And apple blossoms fill the air. . . ” 

Somber is “The Lonely Way” which the keeper of the book plucked from 
some publication: “For every man there stretches through the years, A lonely 
WAY 17.57 
Emerson was one of Miss Collier’s favorites, as an instance this prose: 
“Manners in the high sense take one far in the world. They are irresistible . . 
They are a defense against insult. All doors fly open when he who bears them 
approaches . . .” On the same page is a tiny reference to a poem by an un- 
known: “Four ducks on a pond, A grass bank beyond; A blue sky of Spring, 
White clouds on the wing. . .” 

Here’s a war poem from a newspaper clipping from the days of *17-’18,-— 
“They Will Come Back.” Its lonely metre: “With misty smile and bravely 
stifled sigh, we see our gallant soldier boys depart. . .” And the ending: “And 
these dear lads who helped to make it free, Come home to you and me.” The 
date of publication is penciled on the margin. 

As one turns the pages, ever so slowly, and reflectively, he sees ““Mignon’s 
Song from Wilhelm Meister,” its first line: “Know’st thou the land where the 
lemon tree blows. . ”’ And a pathetic: “The Days that are No More,” with its 
“Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean,” Fron» Lord Alfred Tennyson’s 
works. And an uncredited bit: “The First Spring Day .. . I thought I heard 
the robin’s call. . ” 

More prose (Fenelon): “Bear with yourself, but do not flatter yourself. 
Work effectually and steadily, yet calmly and without the impatience of self- 
love, at the correction of your faults.” 

Kipling has his turn, too, in this strangely assorted scrapbook: “What is 
the moral? Who rides may read, When the night is thick and the tracks are 
blind. .” and his “Crossing the Bar.” 

Bess Collier liked her October effusion, referred to, but she also had af- 
fection for June . . . Listen: ‘Well, here you are, old drowsy June, allowed 
you'd be along pretty soon. .” 

After the poetry stage in her book of “things to keep” she grew serious 
about day to day affairs: “A Sermon for Today—The Love of Woman,” by 
Dr. Frank Crane, which is a soliloquy on the “supreme love of one man and 
one woman.” 

As one reads, he wonders about the “supreme love” in Elizabeth Jean 
Collier’s life, and if there had been one. “Why so many marriages miss the 
mark,” from the Boston Herald’s “‘advice” department, and a news story, cap- 
tioned, “Blames women for divorce,” are faithfully pasted in. 

There are “Sentence Sermons” on the same page, with extracts from the 
writing of one author and another—Crane, Sir Walter Raleigh, Lowell, Leland, 
Helen Hunt (Jackson), and Longfellow among them said: “I love thee as the 
good love heaven.” Also, “ “Tis what I love determines how I love,” by the 
woman bard, George Eliot. 
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“The Torrid Woman,” a dissertation by an unsigned writer, has to do with 
“the recent death in this city (not Keokuk, apparently) of a talented and un- 
usual woman, by her own hand, has called attention to the dissatisfaction felt 
and expressed by the large and intensely interesting class of women which 
may, for lack of a better term, be called torrid.” The piece seems odd, and un- 
related, to anything else between the book’s covers. 


Nature had a great deal to do with the life and the happiness of Bess 
Collier, as evidenced by the pictures of Artist John ‘T. McCutcheon’s “Injun 
Summer,’ accompanied by the story of why he drew this autumn picture in 
September, 1907. “The Colors” is another, — a wartime cartoon that became 
famous, and was done in August, 1914. Opposite this in the Bess Collier ar- 
rangement is a photograph of Lorado Taft’s “The Fountain of Time,” his 
masterpiece. 

There were common place things and great and compelling ones that 
entered into this book of personal clippings, including editorials on universal 
subjects. The Red Cross, stirring events of the early 1900’s, Woodrow Wilson’s 
“14 points” in peace terms. Lincoln’s Gettysburg address and the Declaration 
of Independence are there. 


Yet, the overtones, and the things important to this quiet woman were 
the gems of verse that speak volumes about her character: “Unbelief . . there 
is no unbelief, whoever plants a seed beneath the sod.” And “Counsel to Virgins 
... Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, Old Time is still a-flying ...” 

Then the closing line: “For having lost but once your prime, you may 
forever tarry.” 

The selections are interesting: ““Moon of My Delight,” “No sense of hating 
people,” (prose), “A Song of Tomorrow” from Forbes Magazine, and another 
piece of evidence of an insatiable love of nature: “Pussy Willow . . A gentle 
herald, meets our eyes, Her barque has crossed the billow, And here with touch 
of glad surprise, We hail the pussy willow.” 

Alfred ‘Tennyson seems to sum up the keeper’s thoughts, hopes and con- 
clusions in a stanza of “The Days That Are No More,” where he says: 


Dear as remembered kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that are for others: deep as love, 
Deep as first love and wild with all regret; 
O, death in life! The days that are no more. 


Elizabeth Collier, whose interest in people and events ruled her life, died 
in Graham hospital, May 5, 1955 at age 78. Hers was a noteworthy family, 
whose members came to America from Scotland, more than a century ago. 

She made her home with her sister, Mrs. George (Minnie) Delaplaine 
for many years. After her sister’s passing, Miss Collier bought the Dr. Frank 
Manley Fuller large, white frame home at 217 High st. and lived there in her 
last years. 

Patience, perhaps, was her outstanding attribute. When an out-of-town 
woman guest, who smoked like the proverbial chimney, came to visit one year, 
Bess Collier followed her quietly and unobtrusively about the house with a 
quart-size pail. When the ashes from the cheroot were about to sprinkle the 
floor, the hostess held the pail to catch them. 


Blooming And Beautiful Mary Brownell 


(Fe James Monroe Reid, younger brother of Gen. Hugh T. Reid, a Keokuk 
Civil War commander, said of Mrs. William Augustus Brownell in his 1876 
book, “The old Settlers,” before her marriage: 

“Then there was Miss Mary Higbie of New York with her sweet smiles 
and rosy cheeks, the picture of health, blooming and beautiful.” 

She was, said the enraptured Reid, “quite a belle, and made a conquest of 
one of Keokuk’s most prominent business men.” 

Mary Higbie’s birthplace was Penfield, N.Y., March 15, 1841,—the 
glorious young woman of the settler descriptions. Her father was Silas of Dutch 
descent, her mother, Hester Ross was Scottish. The daughter went to Tracy 
Female Seminary in Rochester, and, on Feb. 13, 1861, at 20, married 25-year- 
old Brownell who became active head of the old and now long-gone Keokuk 
National Bank. 

In his serious citizen years, Brownell, known familiarly as ‘Lord’ Brownell 
wore a silk top hat, cutaway coat and striped trousers as was the wont of the 
high mucky-muck of the local business world. At noon, after he pulled down 
the lid of his roll-top desk at the bank, he would wend his way to the Pond 
ege house at Eighth and Main, where he bought cracked eggs at 4-cents a 
dozen and took them home to his Mary at 311 North Fifth St.,—a residence 
that today contains the office of Dr. John Saar, physician. 

Mary Higbie Brownell, completely at home in society, had “a gracious, 
charming presence,” it was written, and in her suits and frocks of violet hue 
was an eyeful for Congregational churchfolk, a change she had made from her 
Baptist faith when she was wed to the “Lord.” 

The male Brownells, who were descended from William, father of William 
A., included Ralph, Edwin F., Raymond and Harold, sons of Mary and her 
banker husband. The older Brownells quit Muscatine in 1849 for Keokuk. 

William Augustus died Feb. 20, 1901, and his bride of the Civil War era 
on June 24, 1920. 

Monroe Reid, who wrote of Mary, included facetiously and historically, 
some of the other attractive Keokuk women in her day. 

“And then there was her cousin, the charming Mrs. C. K. (Col.) Peck, 
with cheeks of roseate hue, from Aurora, Ill. (who had) lustrous, sparkling 
eyes of deep cerulean blue. And there was Mrs. Huston, a dark-eyed, queenly 
beauty of Kentucky—and she knew it!” 

Cruelly, the Colonel added: “There were a few ancient maidens looking 
for husbands. One married Diamond (sic) and we wrote her a Valentine 
which she never showed: 

“Little Diamonds, little dresses 

Tiny shoes and shining tresses, 
As you sail along Life’s shore, 

Will in a dozen years or more, 


Like young bluebirds spread their wings, 
And play their harps of a thousand strings.” 


Reid said it wasn’t possible to name all “the queens of society” in Keokuk 
in those times, but he included several: Mrs. John R. Allen and her adopted 
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daughter, Miss Lou Pattison; Miss Ellen Floyd (qv), Miss Em (sic) Greenhow 
(Greenough), of Vincennes, Ind., visiting the Hugh Reids, who was “a beau- 
tiful blonde.” She became Mrs. George W. Doane of Omaha “after many con- 
quests.” ae 3 
Names of Miss Mary Sullivan, Madison, Ind., a brunette, Mrs. A. T. 
Walling, wife of a congressman from Ohio, and “her intellectual and brilliant 
sister, Miss Mary Burns, both interesting and beautiful women.” Mrs. Nannie 
Jeffords, wife of a former Mississippi court of appeals justice, who became a 
Keokuk lawyer, comes in for mention in fun-loving Reid’s little* book. 

Mrs. Jeffords, said this self-established authority on pulchritude, was 
“tall, queenly, elegant, graceful, and the witchery of her smiles and unassuming 
sweetness of manner won the way to every heart.” Surely to the Colonel’s! 


* On the shelves of the Keokuk Public Library. 


In a Keokuk scrapbook of the 1870's, kept in the Capt. A. M. Hutchinson 
family, appears this rough-and-ready bit of verse: 


BABY MINE 


I’ve a letter from thy sire, 
Baby mine 
He says that I’m a liar, 
Baby mine; 
That he’s coming home to tea, 
That he’ll put a head on me, 
And will surely wallop thee, 
Baby mine! 


With this broke-legged chair 
Baby mine, 

I will comb his tangled hair 
Baby mine; 

I will make the stovewood fly, 

I will gouge out his left eye, 

I will make it war, won’t I? 
Baby mine. 


AMANDA TOMLINSON BELKNAP ALICE BELKNAP 


Gen. William Worth Belknap of Keokuk, a Civil War hero who became Grant’s Secretary of 
War, had three wives, the last two Tomlinson sisters from Kentucky. Amanda, called ‘’Puss’’ by 
the General, was the third, and is shown here with their daughter. Altogether, Belknap fathered 
four children, two by his first wife, a LeRoy from Indiana, another by his second wife, who was 
Carrie or Carita Tomlinson. If Alice Belknap were living, she would be past 90 years of age, 
having been born c. 1870. 


Between them the Tomlinson girls precipitated an impeachment trial of Belknap before the bar 
of the U.S. Senate in 1876 on charges of malfeasance in office. Either known, or unbeknown to 
Belknap—no one has ever been certain—the last two wives are alleged to have sold post trader- 
ships in Indian country in the West to undercover agents for large sums of money. 


The third wife’s hand showed itself again at the time of Belknap’s death in October, 1890 
when she refused to carry out his wish to be buried in the Keokuk National cemetery. She decreed 
that he should be buried in Arlington, where she, too, was interred in the noted bivouac of the 


dead. 
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The Girl Who Refused to be Alice 


he lively brown eyes and puckish smile of the 98-year-old woman greeted 
the visitor, her hand extended. 
“Who are you?” she asked the stranger, curiously. 
A newswriter, she was told. 
“Tf I had known that,” said the elderly one with feigned indignation, ‘ “you 
would never have come in that door.” 
Then she smiled cordially, laughed lightly and told the intruder to be 
seated, motioning to a comfortable rocker. 
So this was Allie Hine—‘“‘Miss Allie” to friends and acquaintances all 
over Keokuk. Born Sept. 27, 1853. 


ALLIE HINE 


How bright her eyes. How clear her mind and her speech. She would 
be a hundred in another year and a half, “and beyond that I have no desire 
to live.” 

The time was just before Christmas in 1951, and since persons in their 
nineties some times begin to become a little fragile, it seemed wise to do an inter- 
view. 

In the hour and a half that followed, after the matron, Mrs. Cecelia 
Miller of the Benevolent Union Home ushered the writer into the presence of 
this unusual woman, many thoughts passed through the mind, some that were 
put into questions, others that came and went. 

I did not ask Allie Hine about the tense and dramatic scene on an 1870's 
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night in the Old School Presbyterian church at Seventh and Blondeau. It 
didn’t seem just right to inquire too closely into feminine affairs, and besides 
the story had been told and retold times without number over three-quarters 
of a century. 

On that occasion, the gay, young and pretty Miss Allie was there with 
her boon companion, Florida Hosmer, daughter of a banker, who later be- 
came Mrs. Jesse B. Howell, her husband business manager of The Gate City. 


The pair had been summoned by church authorities for breach of certain 
shall-nots, and, in a sense, they were on trial. The elders were looking serious 
behind their dark, long beards as they studied the table top, and to some under 
similar circumstances, they might have seemed frightening. But one pert damsel 
who was seated there was calm and relaxed. Dr. Willis Green Craig, the minis- 
ter smiled comfortingly in her direction—dear tobacco-chewing Dr. Craig 
whom everyone loved and admired. 


Then the closed door hearing began. “Is it true, Miss Allie,’ asked the 
head of the session, “that you have been going . . .” he hesitated, seemingly too 
shocked to say the words—“‘to dances?” 


“Yes, I have,’ replied the culprit without hesitation, “and it’s fun.” This 
last defiantly. | 

After that, say all of the old accounts, the young women listened to a 
chastisement because of the sin of dancing, at the close of which Allie, head 
high, dark eyes flashing, flounced out followed by her meek chum, 

There is a pleasant ending to the tale, for the church board decided, after 
some amused consideration, not to excommunicate either of the lively expon- 
ents of Terpsichore. A concession on the part of their elders which the young 
women paid off willingly with interest all the rest of their lives by assuming 
active leadership in church affairs. 

Permit one more reference to the dance episode. At the time of the visit 
with Allie Hine, she was asked the name of her beau, on that occasion. With a 
beguiling smile and honey sweetness she replied: 

“Tt’s none of your business.” 

One can’t blame a fellow for trying, any way. 

Miss Allie, who disdained her right first name Alice all her life “because 
it sounds too cold” did not lack for male company in either her early years or 
spinsterhood days. Fred Howell, brother of Adalove, was one admirer, Dr. 
Joseph Clokey Hughes, Jr., son of the founder of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Keokuk was another suitor among the legions who sought her 
company, and some times her hand. 

A sharp tongue, perhaps, but more likely a chronic state of ill health that 
plagued her long years were said to be the principal reasons for Allie Hine’s 
decision never to marry. Despite a caustic tongue, she was kindness itself, 
and a woman of great sympathy. 

It would be impossible to forget how her delicate hands fluttered to her 
throat as I mentioned the name of John Nichol Irwin, one of Keokuk’s first 
citizens, during our conversation. 

“Oh, the dear man!” she exclaimed. 

Irwin had seen to it that when times became financially hard for this 
daughter of a notable pioneer family, she found employment. 
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Gently the question was asked: “Why did you never marry, Miss Allie?” 

“T had a sweetheart,” she said simply. ““We were to have been married, but 
he died and I never found another who could take his place.” 

“Would you tell me his name?” 

“No,” she answered with some asperity. “I will not!” 

The secret was locked within her heart, and she confided when the sub- 
ject was dismissed: “Perhaps I shall find him over there.” 

The years of Allie Hine’s girlhood were “wonderful and full of fun.” 
Then she added: “I do not see why young people of today cannot be contented 
with the kind of home-made pleasures we had. I recall how Mrs. Will Ivins, 
wife of the liveryman, would let us have five or six sleighs and horses, and 
when the river was frozen over we'd drive to Warsaw for a grand time, and 
then home in the moonlight over the ice, the sleighbells ringing, the snow 
stinging our faces. 

“Parties and balls and pretty clothes were part of our lives then, too. We 
were always going somewhere, having the time of our lives.” 

But the years passed and the sleigh rides became only fond memories. 
Life for Allie Hine became real and earnest. Family financial problems arose 
that took more than a quarter million dollars from the Hines’ exchequer. 

There was the story, which she felt could very well be true, “because I 
heard it so often.” 

Three men, “supposedly good, honest citizens of Keokuk,” stole $300,000 
from her mother over the years,—riches that had been left to her by Daniel 
Hine, her husband. 

Who were they? “I should not say,’ said Miss Allie, “for I shall be 
comfortable here until I go. It matters little now. I saved a little to take care 
of myself in my old age.” She was silent a moment, then: 

“One was,” she named a relative of her father, “Another was’’, she spoke 
surprisingly the name of one of Keokuk’s best known families. The third was 
once a widely-known attorney. 

Over against this story, told by Allie Hine, herself, is the one which had 
a male member of her own family making unwise investments that eventually 
caused the estate of Daniel Hine to vanish. 

Miss Allie had lots of ground for complaint about people in those times, 
but when she was in her late nineties, she was philosophical, passed off these 
events with a wee shrug of her bird-like shoulders. 

Alice Elizabeth (Allie) Hine was the daughter of Daniel and Hanna 
(Brown) Hine, her mother’s brother, Henry C., being the builder of the 
famed Brown Palace Hotel in Denver, Colo. 


Dan Hine and his brother Adam came west to Iowa from Ohio in the 
1840’s and settled in Keokuk. Dan met Hanna at a party in Warsaw, learned 
she was also from the Buckeye state and struck up an acquaintance. When 
first married, they lived in Rat Row at the foot of Blondeau st. 


Allie was the youngest of eight Hine children, the others being Bella May, 
eldest; Isadora, Albert and Elmer, who eventually went to Louisville, Ky. to 
live; Clara, who, at age five, and two younger brothers, Mortimer and Em- 
mett, died in infancy, and were buried in the old cemetery at the southeast 
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corner of Second and Blondeau. All of the other Hines, with few exceptions, 
are buried in Oakland cemetery. 


Dan Hine and his brother Adam entered the lightering business on the 
Des Moines rapids at Keokuk soon after their arrival, moving freight from 
steamboats, north or south, over the treacherous 9-mile stretch of water north 
to Galland. They became wealthy. 


“Father made great sums of money,” said Miss Allie, “and we were pros- 
perous. My mother told me that many a time he would come home from a 
trip to eat dinner or supper, and throw a big roll of bills under a pillow, put 
them on the table, or toss them in a drawer. 


“After father died, mother was helpless and alone with her children, 
knowing not the first thing about the lightering business. It was then if ever, 
we needed a good honest lawyer. Where or how the large estate that my 
father left was stolen, I do not know except what I have told you.” 

Allie Hine sat a little while, reflecting, Again she spoke: 

“While my mother lived, she told me many times that the happiest days 
of her life were those when the family lived in Rat Row.” 

She recalled the large picture under a lighted glass that was an attraction 
in the Wilkinson drugstore at 422 Main st. for many years. She believed that 
this charcoal drawing, later reproduced in post-card form, was the figure of her 
mother and one of her brothers. 

“I’m sure of it, for my mother was tall and slender, and wore that type 
of head covering.” 

The picture, drawn on the river front, in the vicinity of Rat Row, in a 
addition to the woman and child shows a man in rough clothing standing be- 
side a cart drawn by a white horse. A. T. Lee, an army colonel, and not Robert 
E. Lee, was the artist. 

“Father and mother and the children who had been born up to that 
time, lived in one long room. I was born at the northeast corner. of First and 
Blondeau (No. 23.) Our parents had their bed at one end of the room, and 
Aunt Lizzie Lennon and the children slept at the other end. They had great 
times, calling back and forth to one another, often roaring with laughter, my 
mother told me. 

“When father’s lightering business grew and he’d bring home as many 
as fifteen men for a noon meal, he would sympathize with mother, but she 
always said, ‘Why it’s no trouble at all.’ She cooked her very first meal as a 
bride in that Rat Row home.” 

Allie said her mother was “deathly afraid of Indians” who were numerous 
hereabout. 

“So, Mrs. John Gaines, wife of the saloonkeeper in the settlement, who was 
a fine neighbor and woman, told her to ring a bell my father gave mother, 
if the Indians made a nuisance of themselves. 

* ‘T’ll come running,’ she said. 

“Every day at a certain hour, father made it a practice to give the Indians 
free loaves of bread. One day mother was alone when the Indians came to the 
door for their bread, so she took it upstairs and threw it out a window into 
the yard below. She was surprised when they began to kick the loaves around 
like footballs, and at that Mrs. Gaines came out and demanded: ‘What are 
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you doing here, any way?’ They told her they were just having sport. 
“Don’t you know that woman is scared to death of you Indians?’ asked Mrs. 
Gaines. 

“ ‘Afraid?’ they asked. ‘We no harm her.’ ” 

Liza Hood, a half breed Indian woman, who lived a few doors from the 
Hine family, did their washing. Allie said “she was a lovely little person with 
tiny hands and feet. Like Mrs, Gaines, she was a wonderful neighbor in those 
pioneer days.” 

Other nuggets of information were coming quickly from the lips of this pi- 
oneer woman Allie Hine, by now. 

Her mother’s sister married James, brother of Abram Chittenden, one of 
the founders of the Keokuk Congregational church. 

Allie was in a dentist’s chair one day when Dr. Mills told her Daniel 
Hine gave him the first money he’d ever had. One of Hine’s rowboats broke 
loose from its mooring, Mills rowed out and made it fast and Hine handed 
over a reward of $25. 

The ferryboats between Keokuk and Hamilton? Yes, Allie Hine recalled 
them. 

“Mother and I would go over to Hamilton on the ferry in peach-picking 
time, load our baskets and come home. We visited often at the home of Thomas 
Gregg, author of Hancock county’s history, and newspaper editor.” 

Locally famous persons of early days were known to Allie Hine and she 
recalled them one by one. George B. Smyth, and Col William Patterson, pork 
packers and mayors of Keokuk; the Samples—Hugh, especially, who ran the 
ferryboat from the foot of Main st. to the dike on the Illinois shore. 


“Dr. David L. McGugin of the medical college lived near us and he 
worked hard. Sometimes he came to our house to ask if he could lie on the 
couch on the porch or seek the quiet of an upstairs room. Then he’d go fast 
asleep,” said Miss Allie. 

“One day my sister was up in a tree and to tease her he asked about a 
certain young man. ‘I don’t like him,’ my sister said. ‘And, why not?’ asked the 
doctor. ‘I don’t like the way he keeps pulling his trousers down.’ 


“Doctor McGugin laughed long and loud at that. You see men’s trousers 
were made so skin-tight they had to. be constantly pulling them down after 
sitting so the calves of their legs wouldn’t show.” 


The year 1953 was very young, when on January 26, this delightful and 
certainly wonderful woman slipped away from the earth she had known for 
ninety-nine years and four months—yjust as the Graham Hospital staff was 
delivering the luncheon trays. 

Never could the interviewer forget the priceless pearl of wisdom with 
which Alice Elizabeth—pardon, Miss Allie—closed a long, never-to-be-forgotten 
visit: 

“You are just as old as you are in here,” she said, tapping lightly at her 
heart. “You can be very old, or very young, and years do not make the dif- 
ference.” ‘Then wisely, knowingly she smiled mischievously: “What have you 
in your mind?” 


MRS. HERMAN M. ANSCHUTZ (left) and MRS. MAUDE MARSHALL HASSALL, deceased widows 
of two of Keokuk’s early 1900’s photographers are pictured informally here by Leo Gredell, MP 


(Master Photographer). The photograph was displayed at his early Fall, 1962 exhibition in the 
new Public Library auditorium. (See Prominent Keokuk Women of Earlier Years.) 


SERENADE 


Stars of the summer night! 
Far in yon azure deeps, 
Hide, hide your golden light! 
She sleeps! 
My lady sleeps! 
Sleeps! 


Moon of the summer night! 
Far down yon western steeps, 
Sink, sink in silver light! 

She sleeps! 

My lady sleeps! 

Sleeps! 


Wind of the summer night! 
Where yonder woodbine creeps, 
Fold, fold thy pinions light! 

She sleeps! 

My lady sleeps! 

Sleeps! 


Dreams of the summer night! 
Tell her, her lover keeps 
Watch, while in slumbers light 
She sleeps! 
My lady sleeps! 
Sleeps! 


—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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Appendix 


Chief Keokuk’s bones were brought to his namesake city from northeast 
Kansas in 1883, and placed in the base of the brownstone monument in Rand 
park. It was the original purpose to surmont the memorial with a bust or 
statute of the Chief, but this plan was not carried out until 30 years later in 
1913. 

At that time, an up-and-coming woman’s organization, Keokuk chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, undertook the project with a committee 
composed of the following: Mrs. Susie Smyth Collier, chairman; Mesdames 
Jane Ewing Blood, Lorene Curtis Diver, Lida Hiller Lapsley, Minnie Beardsley 
Newcomb, Winona Evans Reeves, Marcia Jenkins Sawyer, and Miss Anne 
Davis. 

First public subscriptions to the Nellie Verne Walker statue of Chief 
Keokuk were made on April 12, 1913, more than $4,300 being raised before 
the work was unveiled Oct. 22 in the same year. 

The D.A.R. compiled the following official list of donors to the statue 
fund, which, until the present, has never been published in book form. 

The list of subscribers, nearly 600 in all, included: 


Abell, Chas. S., Sr. Barr, Dr. G. Walter Chambers, G. W. 
Albertson, Nannie C. Burnett, Mrs. Alex Clark, James E. 
Allen, J. P. Baldwin, Miss Martha Cox,CaGe 
Annable, John Irvin Bonney, Mrs. L. V. Collier, J. N. 
Anschutz, Herman M. Beckley, Mrs. C. E. Cameron, James & Sons 
Auld, Spencer Bank, Judge Henry Cole & Smith 
Ayres, Mrs. David Boyd, Mr. and Mrs. J. O. Cochran, Jt Ps 
Ayres, Harry Backus, Miss Florence Cowley, Mrs. Delinda 
Ayres & Chapman Bierman, Edwin Cole, Miss Ora B. 

Bishop, Jos. W. Comegys, Mrs. C. P. 

Bonham, Geo. Clark, Mr. & Mrs. Arthur 
Barr, E. L. Bear, Clifford H. Craig, Coulter 
Benner Tea Co. Boquet, Leo Collins, Mrs. J. A. M. 
Baker, Myrle F. Browne, Mrs. Gibson Carter, Will H. 
Baker, Eugene S. Bode & Larson Carpenter, Mr. & Mrs. J. R. 
Baker, E. Ross Covell, Dr. & Mrs. G. M. 
Brownell, Mrs. Ralph Carter, Mrs. Sylvester Canby, Mrs. Jos. L. 
Brownell, Mrs. Wm. A. Carter, Miss Jennie Collins, Miss Mary 
Brownell, F, Raymond Carter, Miss Irene Commercial Club 
Brownell, M. Harold Camp, Curtis Craig, Mrs. Theo. 
Brownell, Mrs. Hamilton Coombs, Elmer E. Carwalho, Jos. 
Bostwick, Harry City Drug Store Chittenden, Henry 
Bulman, Frank R. Charles, Mrs. Nana Carter, Mr. & Mrs. Chas. J. 
Bode, Chas. J. Chase, Mrs. Clara Given Cooper, Hugh L. 
Baird, Mrs. Cora Cox Comstock, Mrs. H. M. Craig, Mrs. John H. 
Bernays, Mrs. P. H. Crunden, Mrs. Frank M. Cameron, Mrs. James 
Brinkman, Mrs. & Mrs. W. Collier, Miss Elizabeth Cameron, Joyce & Schneider 
Bisbee, Mrs. Ernest Collier, John W. Collisson, H. R. 
Bowman Boyer Co. Collier, Mr. & Mrs. D. A. Collisson, Allan W. 
Burk, Jj; & Co. Cochrane, Edgar R. . Constitution-Democrat 
Blom, Mr. & Mrs. Isaac Collins, Mr. & Mrs. H. R. Covington, Mrs. Laura 
Ballard, Miss Elizabeth Craig, Mr. & Mrs. John R. Cook, Harry C. 
Blood, Miss Elizabeth S. Collins, Mr. & Mrs. W. B. Cook, Homer 
Blood, Col. H. B. Chrestensen, Dr. C. J. Clark, James 
Blood, Mr. & Mrs. W. G. Courtright, Dr. H. L. Carlson, Iner R. 
Bisbee, Mrs. J. M. Collier, Mrs. Geo. F. Carr Cin), 
Bruce, Miss Martha Chase, Chas. W. Cole, Frank 
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Carey, Mrs. Maria 
Consbrock, Geo. 
Colvin, Guerdon 
Cook, Fred 

Crow, Allan B. 


Colson, Clarence 


Diver, Mr. & Mrs. Jas. B. 


Dunlap, Mrs. Chas. 
Dunlap, Miss Elizabeth 
Davis, Mr. & Mrs. Forbes 
Davis, Miss Anne B. 
Darwin, Mrs. W. P. 
Duncan, Henry C. 
Dunlap, John A. 
Dimond, Dr. C. A. 
Dollery, Reuben A. 
Duncan, Miss Ella 
Davis, Harry Fulton 


Dimelow, Harvey K. 


Daniel, Mr. & Mrs. W. B. 


Dysart, Mrs. Paul 
Duncan-Schnell Furn. Co. 
Delaplaine, Josiah 
Dickinson, Mrs. J. N. D. 
Davis, James C. 

Davis, Frank W. 


Dimond, Mr. & Mrs. A. J. 


Dodge, Mrs. Chas. H. 
Dennison, S. A. 


Decker, Mr. & Mrs. A. CG. 


Davis, Miss Thistle 
Donnelly, Mrs. C. A. 
Davis, Mooar 
Drake, Miss Julia 


Ecker, J. D. 

Evans, Capt. A. H. 
Ewers & McCarthy 
Ette & Prasse 

Elliot, Howard 
Evans, Mrs. O. J. 
Elder, Mrs. Joshua F. 
Engelhart, Mrs. Anna 
Ellsworth, J. H. 
Edwards, Mrs. Samuel 
Estes, Miss Emma 
Eaton, Jesse R. 
Engler, John B. 
Erdman, Claude 
Erdman, Ferne 
Erickson, John R. 
Erickson, Arthur E. 
Echle, Joseph 


Favard, Miss Bertha D. 
Fuller, Dr. & Mrs. F. M. 
Forman, Chas. H. 
Forney, Dr. J. E. 

Foulkes & Son 

Foster, Frank 

Foster, Mrs. Lizzie C. 
Fullerton, Mrs. Ora D. 
Fletcher, Miss Rachel 


Fulton, Miss Harriet 
Fulton, Miss Nannie 
Fulton, Mrs. W. J. 
Fleming, Harry 
Fletcher, Miss Mary 
Fairchild, E. K. 
Fore, Mrs. C. P. 
Fowler, Mrs. Frank 


Golden Rule Store 
Goodrich, Mrs. A. C. 
Gage, Geo. E. 

Givin, Mrs. Margaret 
Graham, Henry T. 
Gardner, Geo. W. 
Gate City Co. 
Gray, Thomas P. 
Gage, Miss Anna B. 
Goodrich, Mrs. W. G. 
Gray, Dr. Henry A. 
Greenslaugh, Theo. 
Gilfillan, Dr. Bruce 
Gampert, Miss Mary 
Giles, Mrs. T. H. 
Given, Mrs. Robert 
Gaston, Miss Helen A. 
Griffey, Irwin 
Garrison, Ray E. 
Gilliam, Harry 
Gibson, Earl 

Green, Hugh W. 
Gill, A. F. 


Hillis, Mrs. Oscar 
Horne, Dr. Hamill 
Hamilton, Chas. 
Huiskamp, J. Will 
Hoffman, M. L. 
Hagerman, Frank 
Hughes, Howard 
Haubert, Jos. 
Halliday, Miss Alice 
Howell, Miss Lida 
Humphrey, Geo. 
Hughes, Dr. A. B. 
Howe, L. C.: 
Hulson, A. W. 
Hickey, Timothy J. 


Hobbs, Mr. & Mrs. B. B. 


Hill, Miss Jennie 
Hughes, Felix T. 
Hawkes, & Holbrook 
Howell, Mrs. W. C. 
Home Tea Co. 
Heineman, John H. 
Hiller, Mrs. Sara 
Harriet, Miss Frances 
Hoyt, Dr. Mary O. 
Hoyt, Mrs. James O. 
Hobbs, Mrs. John W. 
Hornaday, Mrs. Calvin 


Hornish, Mrs. Martha. C. 


Hornish, Miss Martha _ 
Hassall, George 
Harvey, Mrs. W. E. 


Horne, Mrs. R. G. 
Hardesty, Miss Nellie 
Huston, Mrs. John M. 
Huiskamp, Mr. & Mrs. 
Frat: 
Huiskamp, Henry C. 
Huiskamp, James W., Sr. 
Huiskamp, Miss Lucretia 
Helwig, Miss Louise 
Hanson, L. C. 
Harrington, Miss Mary 
Hinman, Miss Ida 
Hawkes, Mrs. E. E. 
Hawkes, Miss Hannah 
Howell, Cleves 
Hayden, Mrs. Philip C. 
Hilpert, Mrs. Fred 
Horn, Miss Bertha 
Hamill, David B. 
Hamill, Mr. & Mrs. L. A. 
Hamill, Miss Margaret 
Hamill, Miss Harriett 
Hillis, Mrs. Mary 
Hodge & Hawkes 
Holmes, Dr. W. W. 
Hassall, Geo. Jr. 
Heaslip, Henry 
Heywood, Mrs. Johnson 
Hoffman, Chas. W. 
Heineman, Arthur 
Heineman, Wilhelm 
Hesbacher, Theodore 
Hesbacher, Stanley 
Hartrick, Edwin 
Hoffman, Frank 
Harrisons. -C, 


Immegart, Geo. W. 
Iowa Tel. Co. 

Irwin, Mrs. John N. 
Irwin, Miss Elizabeth 
Irwin, John R. 

Irwin, Wells M. 

Ivins, Mrs. Wm. N. S. 
Ives, Mrs. Ella M. 
Inman, Geo. W. 
Immegart, Allan 


Jones, Mary E. 

Johnstone, Miss Mary 

Jones, B. F. 

Jaeger, Mrs. Addie G. 

Johnson, W. L. 

Jewell, Ben B. 

Jones, Will 

Jones, Mrs. R. Ralston 

Johnstone, Mr. & Mrs. 
Alex E. 

Jenkins, Dr. Geo. F. 

Jackson, Mrs. Anna Givin 

Joy, Clyde R. 

Johnson, A. Gillis 

Johnson, Paul R. 

Johnson, John E. 
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Johnson, Harry W. 
Jenkins, Albert 
Jackson, Stanley 
Johnston, Stephen H. 


Kiedaisch, J. Albert 

Kiedaisch, G. Arthur 

Kiedaisch, J. F. 

Kiedaisch, Miss Marie 

Keokuk Steam Laundry 

King Plumbing Co. 

Kendrick, Mrs. Rolla M. 

Keokuk Lumber Co. 

Kirchner, Mrs. Edw. F. 

Kilbourne, Dr. Arthur 

Keokuk Canning Co. 

Kirch, Mrs. Chas. J. 

Klann; Carl F. 

Klann, Ernest 

Kiser, Harold 

Kirchner, Edward 

King, Harry 

King, Paul ° 

Kinnaman, Dr. & Mrs. 
Hen. 


Love, Mrs. James 

Lowitz, Mr. & Mrs. Will 

LeBron, Frank 

Linquist Bros. 

Lofquist, Andrew 

Laubersheimer, Chas. M. 

Leindecker, John 

Lutz & Stahl 

Leake Ptg. Co. 

Lindsey, Allan D. 

Leisy, John 

Loeffler, Mrs. Wm. A. 

Logan, William A. 

Logan, Mrs. Archibald 

Lapsley, Dr. & Mrs. 
Robert M. 

Lowe, Lewis 

Lexington Chapter SAR 

Lyons, Mrs. Dan 

Locke, George 

Loewenstein, F. W. 

Leindecker, Walter 

Leake, Elmer 

Leake, Ralph 

LaForce, Mrs. W. B. 


McCrary, Judge A. J. 
McGrath Brothers 
Moeller, Joseph 

Miller, Victor 
McNamara, James & Sons 
McDowell, Mrs. H. D. 
Montgomery, Leonard J. 
McNamara, N. C. 
Markley, J. W. 
Moorhead, Dr. S. W. 
Miller, Daniel F. 

Miller, Mrs. Henry R. 


McFarland, Corey F. 
Martin, Mrs. M. A. 
Martin, Miss Fannie 
Maxwell, W. C. 
McDoel, Col. W. H. 
McManus, Edward W. 
Matless, Mr. & Mrs. 
Leonard 
Martin, Miss Katherine 
McElroy, Mrs. David W. 
McClintock, Mrs. Paul 
Mathias, A. J. 
Mathias, Miss Lillian 
Majors, Mrs. E. M. 
Marsh, Mrs. John W. 
Mitchell, John E. 
McCahan, James 
Morgan, Frank S. 
Moore, Mrs. Edward W. 
McDowell, Mrs. M. H. 
Merriam, George S. 
Moore, Mrs. John 
Meigs, Montgomery 
Megchelsen Sisters 
Meyling, Theodore F. 
Merriam, Bernard W. 
Miller, Emil 
McCrary, Geo. W. 
Maas, Walter V. D. 


Nodler, John B. A. 
Newcomb, Dr. & Mrs. E. B. 
Narrley, Miss Mildred 
Nagel, John 

Nelson, Henry 

Neeper, John H. P. 


O’Brien Worthen Co. 
Overton, F. C. 
Olson, Miss Ellen 


Parsons, Laurance W. 
Parsons; ) A.C: 
Piekard..G: i; 
Prudential Ins. Co. 
Pittman, Miss Lucia G. 
Pittman, Miss Emily 
Patterson, W. B. 

Pond, Mrs. Chas. S. 
Pond, Mrs. T. N. 
Pearce, Miss Ella 
Phillips, Wm. S. 
Phillips, Harry M. 
Perdew, Mrs. L. V. 
Perdew, J. H. 

Perkins, Miss Lillian M. 
Patterson, E. L. 
Peterson Bros. 

Purity. Oats Co: 

Pugh, Homer 
Pemberton, Roy 


Rix, George E. 
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Royal Cloak Co. 
Rogers, Mrs. Sidney 
Reimers, J. M. 
Reynard, Dr. Mae 
Rollins, C. H. & Co. 
Rand, Mrs. George D. 
Richardson, Laurence 
Rossbach, Mrs. Adolph 
Reiner, Miss Nellie 
Reeves, Mrs. Harry J. 
Reeves, Mrs. Isaac C. 
Root, Mrs. J. L. 
Roberts, Mrs. W. J. 
Reiner, Mr. & Mrs. Harry 
Reddie, Mrs. Thomas 
Reddie, Miss Helen 
Rovane, Mrs. John 
Rutledge, Geo. W. 
Reid, Dr. Robt. L. 
Ralston, Mrs. Birdie Rankin 
Rubidge, Mrs. John D. 
Renaud, Emile F. 
Ratcliffe, Harry E. 
Reid, Miss Alexine 
Roberts, J. A. 

Roberts, Mrs. Flora 
Raber, Prof. Benj. F. 
Roberts, Edgar 
Robinson, Ernest E. 


Schwiete, Clyde 

Seitz, Irwin 

Sheldon, Allyn 

Schard, Arnold 

Sawyer, Mrs. Hazen I. 
Seibert Cigar Store 
Schlotter, J. G; 

Smith, B. F. 

Sheldon, Perdew 
Sommerville, J. A. 
Stafford, F. M. 

Spaan, Mrs. Emo Cole 
Smith, J. F. & N. M. 
Stanbro, O. S. 
Sandberg, O. W. 
Sutton, W. P. 

Scroggs, Cleaver 
Sheldon, Mrs. Clara P. 
Sage, Mrs. William N. 
Sawyer, Mrs. I. A. 
Saunders, Mrs. Kate 
Sohl Dr.@ ais 
Swanwick, Miss Mary B. 
Sage, David H. 
Strickler, Miss Olive 
Sutlive, Birdwell, Sr. 
Swan, Frank 

Sherlock, W. P. 
Saunders, Rev. James F. 
Summers, Mrs. E. G. 
Smith, Mrs. Chas. J. 
Schell-Demple Furn. Co. 
Snodgrass, Mrs. E. G. 
Schueler, Miss Nellie E. 
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Salzer, John 
Schard, Joseph 
Scott & O’Reilly 
Sullivan & Auwerda 
Schouten, Jacob 
Sigmund Bros. 
Stevens, Miss Eva 
Smyth, Miss Sallie 
Scott, Lorenzo E. 
Schouten, Chester B. 
Schouten, Ralph F. 
Schmidt, Arthur W. 
Smith, Frederic C. 
Swan, Clarence 
Swan, Frank, Jr. 
Schmitt, Oscar W. 
Schmidt, Karl 
Strickler, Mr. & Mrs. 
Seymour 


Titus, Mrs. Clara R. 
Tucker, G. Collingwood 
Tucker, George S. 
Trimble, Palmer 
Tichenor, I. N. 
Tallarico, Patsy 

Tyler, Maj. L. S. 


GOODBYE, MY KEOKUK LADY 


Taber, Mr. & Mrs. 
E. Carroll 
Thompson, Wm. H. 
Taylor, Mrs. Nellie G. 
Tieke, Mrs. Henry 
Tolmie, Miss Mary 
Tucker, Walter S. 
Tebeau, Chas. L. 
Taber, Mrs. Benj. C. 


Upham, Mrs. Hervey W. 


Vollers, Albert 

Van Doren Bros. 
Veach, N. T. 

Ver Steeg, Mrs. Harry 
Vail, Jesse 

Voss, Miss Kate 

Van Grieken, Miss Kate 
Vermillion, Miss Alice 
Vermillion, Miss Lottie 
Vaughn, Leslie 

Van Ausdall, Verling 


Wilkinson, Burton 
Woolworth, F. W. Store 
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Westcott, Miss Mae 

Weess, Arnot 

Ward, John L. (Jack) 

Woolley, Wm. B. 

Wolf, LeRoy J. 

Whitney, Mrs. Harwood O. 

Williams, Mrs. C. L. 

Wakefield, Miss Nellie J. 

Wilson, Miss Jessie 

Wilkinson, Mrs. Andrew J. 

Wilcox, Mrs. N. T. 

Wustrow, August C. 

Wustrow, Edmund 

Weyer, Miss Esther 

Wheatley, John 

Woolley, Edwin 

Woolley, Frank N. 

Wilson, Mrs. William 

Weil, Jos. B. 

Walker, Mrs. Henry S. 

Wright, Mrs. A. N. 

Wright, Miss Harriet 

Wycoff, Jos. G. 

Wood, Laurance C. 

Younker, the Misses 
Amanda, Dorothy, Kath- 
erine, Nellie, Pauline 

Yeager, Charles. 
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